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VOLUME II. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

The present volume comprises three more chapters of Le$ 
Par sis. Chapter IV. treats of Costumes—past and present. 
Chapter V. deals with Usage s—past and present. Chapter 
VI. describes religious and social F 61 e s. In each of these 
chapters I have placed a good many additions of my own—in the 
text, in the footnotes, and in appendixes. A large number of 
half-tone pictures has been inserted by me in order to enhance 
the reader’s interest and to elucidate many subjects—particularly 
those of costumes and religious ceremonies—which can be brought 
home to a foreign reader’s mind more by means of the camera 
than by mere verbal descriptions. 

Chapter IV. on Costumes will be more interesting to 
foreigners than to Parsis. But the photographs—placed therein 
by me—of costumes of olden days will interest even Parsis of the 
present day,, and they will notice some unique half-tone repro¬ 
ductions fro^ photographs taken soon after photography was 
introduced in Bombay, To this fourth chapter seven pages have 
been devoted in Les Parsis. The English edition contains 
twenty-one pages. In the French edition there are three illus¬ 
trations (of the sudrah, kusti and thepaddUy) all which have been 
removed by me to the chapter on Investiture. I have 
placed fifty portraits and other illustrations. The List, 
printed on a later page, will inform the reader as to their nature, 
variety, and source. 

As to the established mode of dress the present generation 
of Parsi women is not, by any means, very expensive. In olden 
days, what they wore—particularly their sdris —were more 
expensive in their make and material—then made only on hand- 
looms in Surat etc. ; whereas, the articles used by the women 
of the present generation are cheaper. Therefore, the women¬ 
folk can now afford to purchase the materials for their costu¬ 
mes on—as if it were—an easy instalment system —not 
having to pay large prices all at once, as in days gone by. 
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But being now obliged to be a prey to “ fashions the bills for 
the cost of making these articles of their dress—particularly 
blouses of the western style—indeed at times run up very high. 
To reduce this great strain on the purse, several classes have 
been opened, in Bombay, where Parsi girls have been learning 
the art of cutting etc., so as to lessen the necessity of employ¬ 
ing fashionable cutters and tailors ! To my mind, Parsis of the 
gentle sex have now reached a stage of innovations, in the mat¬ 
ter of their dress, to go beyond which it will be inadvisable— 
for many reasons. Utility and economy must go hand in hand 
with essthetics. Indiscriminate introduction of western fashions 
of dress means the disappearance of the beautiful oriental 
costumes of women. Mile. Menant has very rightly obs'rved (see 
p. 340, post) that Parsi ladies would be ill-advised to discard 
[their] graceful garb in favour of our [European! paltry 
fashions.” With Parsi-men, the changes have been very rapid 
and very varied. The pictures placed by me, in this chapter, speak 
for themselves. Whether the gradual—but steady—introduction 
of the European style of costume and head-gear for men is desir¬ 
able from an aesthetic point of view,—from point of utility it 
being certainly advisable,—is a subject on which I have placed 
several notes to indicate the pro and con of the controversy 
which the orthodox and the reformer are every now and again 
engaged upon. 

Chapter V. on U s a g e s.—I have already observed in my 
Foreword that the common ground which can be gained only 
by a personal knowledge of the environment and by a percep¬ 
tion of the atmosphere surrounding the Parsis in their every¬ 
day life, manners, and customs, must necessarily be considered 
partially wanting in Les Parsis. In this English edition I 
have been able to fill in some of the lacunce. The pictures 
placed by me in this chapter will greatly tend to enable foreign- 
readers to follow the text and the footnotes with enhanced in¬ 
terest. For many of the illustrations, in this chapter, I am in¬ 
debted to Mr Jehangir S. Tarapore, B.A., photo-artist of renown 
in Bombay, for placing at my disposal several of his artistically 
—albeit faithfully—executed photographs. The “ Types of pre¬ 
sent-day Parsis in India,” placed on picture-pages 296 A et seq., 
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at the end of the chapter on costumes, are those of ladies of some 
of the well-known families of Bombay and elsewhere. To them 
I have to tender my most heart-felt thanks for according their 
permission to me. It is all the more necessary to do so, because, 
as A rule, Parsi ladies are most reluctant to appear any-where 
and every-where on the pages of a book. More than one lady 
were k)nd enough to intimate to me that they allowed their 
portraits to appear in this volume as an exception to their gene¬ 
ral rule of never allowing them in print. In Les Par sis there is 
but one illustration, in this Chapter V., which I have trans¬ 
ferred to the chapter on Costumes, whereas in the English 
edition I have been able to place more than fifty-six. Twenty- 
eight pages of text have been devoted in the French edition. In 
the English edition their number has run up to forty-nine. 

Many details have been introduced, in this chapter on 
U s a g e 8, in regard to Parsis* mode—old and new—of living. 
Among others, that of eating and drinking has been traced, step 
by step, from lectures of Dadabhai Naoroji. But I should here 
observe that some of the usages, believed to have been acquired 
in India, appear to be merely a sliding back to those of the olden 
days in Persia. One instance occurs to me. That of the use of 
forks and spoons. They have been indicated as an innovation 
of a later generation of Parsis in India. But a remnant, of what 
I believe to be a very very old usage in Persia, is still noticeable 
in Udwada—the stronghold, as 1 have elsewhere said, of the 
priestly-class. There one can see, every day, a Parsi priest—most¬ 
ly the budding priest—with white gloves on, using the spoon, 
while taking his meals, during the period of undergoing a certain 
religious ceremony. This mode of using a western implement 
of the dinner-table is certainly, therefore, not an innovation but 
a time-honoured old usage, later on re-introduced by the ‘‘ re¬ 
formed section of Parsis. 

Several other practices and customs have also been indicated 
in these pages. There is one nice,—but, m vulgar parlance, a 
** ticklish,”—subject, the absence of a discussion of, or even of a 
passing reference to which, will be noticeable in the present 
chapter, and even in the chapter on P o p u 1 a t i o n—in 
connection with the subjects of Parsis using fire-arms and putting 
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out fires, and of their so-called fire-worship. For several reasons 
I should have abstained, even for this Note of mine, from 
introducing this subject over which both Mile. Menant and my¬ 
self have been silent. But the trend of some recent events neces¬ 
sitates my touching upon it here. “ Do Parsis smoke ?”—I have 
heard many an European querying in his country, always think¬ 
ing of Parsis as “ fire-worshippers.” I must answer that inquiry 
in the affirmative : but with this reservation, that this practice— 
introduced from the querist’s country, though the easterners, 
the Hindus and Mahomedans, smoke extensively,—is confined as 
yet to an infinitesimally small number of Parsis. But it shows a 
tendency to extend! As an irony of fate would have it, it was an 
avowed Parsi-leader of orthodoxy who admitted,—in his cross- 
examination during a recent trial of a well-known criminal case 
(between Parsis), in Bombay—that among other unorthodox 
things he did, he smoked. His services to the orthodox -and 
religiously inclined—section of hie community were considered 
so important, (aide my passing references, in the portions rela¬ 
ting to the Bdj-rojgdr and MMtdd trusts, in the chapter on 
Fdtes, and in a later chapter on Education of men), 
that, when he passed away, in 1916, a large gathering of 
Parsis—mostly orthodox—sat in solemn conclave to record these 
services: and also his portrait was placed in the hall of Wildikji's 
Atesh-Beheram, ( - Fire-temple, to use a misnomer), by its 
Pars! trustees. This place of worship is in charge of a Dastur 
(=> High-priest) of light and leading, very learned in the sacred- 
lore. This reminds me of the incident of an ancient Persian 
king consulting the Dasturs —I believe they were the Magi — 
when he contemplated an incestuous (khetukdas) marriage. 
The Dasturs were placed on the horns of a dilemma, and there¬ 
fore informed him to the effect that a king was above all law I 
Any way, the meeting of Parsis, the placing of the portrait in a 
place of worship by Parsis, and the learned Dastur’s silence 
thereat, must pave the way to a risk of the belief that Parsis are 
now beginning to tolerate smoking by their co-religionists. If 
smoking has to be resorted to for medical purposes a Parsi need 
not make an exhibition of it in public streets. With the mention 
of the above facts, I must, however, leave it to the sagacious 
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reader to draw also his own inferences, whether or not smoking 
can be considered as being against the spirit of Zoroastrianism. 
Nothing of course has been—and could have been—said about 
it in the religious literature of old. Prom the stand-point— 
whether right or wrong—of the orthodox it is an undesirable 
practice to indulge in a ‘ weed ’ which must bring the saliva in 
contact with fire and with the fingers of a Parsi who would 
always like to respect time-honoured usages, and see them en¬ 
forced, time and again, by virtue of his official status. 

It is just possible that had Mile. Menant been among 
Parsis in India before she compiled this Chapter V. she might 
have arranged its contents somewhat differently. As stated in 
a footnote of mine in one place, Anquetil Duperron’s account 
has come in very instructive for the purpose of our distinguishing 
what had been, in days gone by, from what had been in the last 
generation, and has been at the present day. As for instance, 
Anquetil mentions the usage of the nirang —the ‘ golden water ’ 
of the bull—the varasio of the clergy—(see page 360, post). In 
the latter half of the present generation, how few— even of the 
orthodox—resort to this mode of cleansing their hands etc. 
However useful the practice may have been in the days when 
the Magi laid great stress on it in their Vendidad ,—according 
to the Rev. Dr Hope Moulton a book that was the creation of 
the Magi—and even in the days when Anquetil sat, in Surat, 
at the feet of a Parsi high-priest, the usage of this ‘ golden 
water ’ is now certainly becoming repugnant. The scented soap 
and the less odoriferous germicidal liquids—the ‘ golden water ’ 
of the present-day scientific world—have now taken the place 
of the nirang. The Parsi priesthood, and even the most 
orthodox lay-Parsi, still venerate the Vendidadian usage; but 
I doubt if even the budding priests of the coming generation will 
be as enthusiastic over the use of the nirang as their fathers 
of this generation have been, and even over the careful tending 
of the spotless white varasid within the precincts of the Atash- 
Beheram premises of Bombay and elsewhere. Although I am 
writing away in, what will be—to the orthodox and the clergy— 
a somewhat lighter and ‘irreverent’ vein over what is after all a 
small matter, seemingly wishing to hasten the doom of the 
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golden water,’ I cannot help remarking that there are cogent 
reasons against the modern reformer moving too fast towards a 
goal which may be good in itself but which cannot, without 
infinite risk, be attained at a rush in respect of more important 
and time-honoured usages and customs. A clearer conception 
of what has been already achieved by such Associations as the 
veteran ‘Rdhnumai Mdzdayasnd’ might lead to an abatement of 
the excessive claims which the opponents of further religious 
reforms—and reforms as to usages—suspect the reform-party is 
aiming at and striving for. All reforms will come in good time, 
as many of them have already done. This leads me to refer to 
an excellent and suggestive querry—put to a Parsi audience in 
Bombay—by Dr Hope Moulton while discoursing (in 1916) on 
the subject of " Religion, Ritual, and Conduct.” In the midst 
of his lecture he exclaims : “ I seem to hear some zealous reformer 
say, ‘ Well it is quite obvious that the speaker [Dr Moulton] 

‘ agrees with me that we Parsis ought to make a clean sweep of 
‘ all the worn-out rubbish that we are still hoarding. No more 
‘ seven-hour-long ceremonials, conducted in language that the 
‘ .Uobed ( = Parsi-priest) himself does not understand. No more of 
‘ that disgusting gomin [the ‘ golden water.’] No more repetition 
‘ of (Jdthds, [the composition of Zarathushtra and his immediate 
‘ disciples], which are at best very doubtful of meaning, and 
‘ which the great majority of us do not understand at all. 

‘ Zarathushtra knew nothing of these rituals—why should we 
‘ try to be more pious than he ‘i* Surely Ahura Mazdah [the 
‘ Almighty Wise Lord] cares nothing for these endless details 
‘ of ritual! HE is far too great to trouble about such 
‘ niggling absurdities; and it is insulting God to act as if 
‘ HE knew no language but Gathic. Let us have done 
‘ with all this nonsense, and take to rational religion, 

' worthy of this enlightened age !’ ” This indeed is the 
wail of the present-day amateur—hustling—reformer. After 
cHing this exuberant verbosity of “ some zealous reformer ” 
comes a bomb-shell from the same learned divine, and the Rev. 
Dr Moulton here puts in an interpellation which must damp 
the ‘ zeal ’—the false and hasty anticipations of some of those 
present in the audience that he—^an avowed Christian—was 
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going to fall in with their views. (It may be stated here 
en passant that it was a general impression that this learned 
savant was addressing Parsi audiences at the request of some 
members of the reformed party). No! This minister of the 
gospel,—of a sagacious and perspicuous turn of mind,—forth¬ 
with puts up his hands and exclaims : “ Wait a little, my good 

friend: I have two or three questions to put to you. And 
firstly for yourself. You are taking a thoroughgoing icono¬ 
clastic attitude, in the name of Zarathushtra. But most 
assuredly your Prophet would want to know of you what you 
put in the place of all that you sweep away. If you profess to 
follow Zarathushtra, you should follow him on the positive side 
as well as the negative. You can hardly question the assertion 
that the GdthAs are full of prayer to God and passionate belief 
in God. If the prayer-words of the GdthAs are too difficult and 
obscure for you, or lie outside your understanding altogether, are 
you trying to observe their spirit by offering prayers of your own 
which breathe the same passionate earnestness and the same 
serene faith ? You claim to be a Eeformer. So do I: I am 
an enthusiastic son of what in Christian History is called the 
* Reformation. ’ But remember that with us the ‘ Reformation * 
was not the mere cutting down of hoary error. It was the 
bursting forth of long-repressed life. Every true reform lives 
by what it sets up, not by what it breaks down. Have you a 
great and worthy substitute ready for all the outworn rubbish 
that you wish to throw into the bonfire ? If you have not, I 
warn you in the name of all history that your “ reform will 
accomplish nothing, however justified you may be in your 
zeal against things which Zarathushtra never knew and of 
which you are sure he would never have approved.** And so, on 
and on rolls the fluency of the savant in his warning against 
a too-hurried march to attain the zealous reformer’s goal.” 

It would be too long—though it would be very instructive—to 
cite here the sentences after sentences of advice he administers to 
his Parsi audience. But I cannot withstand the temptation of 
excerpting just a few more of these. The italics are my own : 

” But although the ceremonies you would abolish have no sort of 
religious value for an outsider like me, and can never rouse one 
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thrill of enthusiaBm such as Zarathushtra’s own doctrine compels, 
I doubt if instant and complete destruction is the best road to 
your ideal. Remember that what you seek is incomparably 
harder than what you have been in possession...If by your re¬ 
forming energy all these ceremonies were finally abandoned, 
would not a great many Parsis lose what is for them a genuine 
help towards communion with God ? It is only very few people, 
in the Christian or the Parsi community, who can find their 
way to God without some external help...Beware therefore lest 
you administer a rude shock to simple souls by bringing too 
suddenly to them the suggestion that there is no merit in that 
which generations of their fore-fathers trusted implicitly. You 
may undermine their faith and make them take refuge, not in 
your own fervent idealism, but in a dreary general denial. And 
then the last state of such men is infinitely worse than the first. 
So keep prejudice at bay, and strive to supplant the inferior or 
harmful elements in a religion by bringing in the higher truth 
and the more fruitful practice to win its way by its own inherent 
value. ‘ When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. ’ 
As a deeply interested outsider, I am eager for reform in your 
community as in my own. But I would have it always come in 
Zarathushtra’s own way,—the way of addition, not that of mere 
demolition,—the bringing in of truth so attractive and persuasive 
that it will drive away insensibly all that is futile or harmful, so 
that sensitive souls may not be shocked but strengthened, not 
driven but led.” This is one side of the shield in a fable of 
.fflsop’s to which I have already referred in my Note 
to Volume I. Let us follow what Dr Moulton presents 
on its other side; " And now may I have a word with the 

orthodox? I hope I have sufficiently indicated that I am 
not pleading for the destruction of your ceremonies, for the aboli¬ 
tion of your Gathic prayers. I am only concerned about the 
motive with which you continue these religious practices. But 
there are certain lessons of experience which come from all 
religions alike, and especially from those which make large use 
of liturgy and ceremonial. It is always found that a considerable 
proportion of the community slip into the easy path of saying 
liturgies and performing ceremonial, and letting this represent 
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the whole of religion for them. It is exceedingly natural. Here 
are religious duties the necessity and importance of which are 
earnestly urged by responsible teachers. How easy to infer in 
practice that they are really the thing that God requires beyond 
all others ! It has always been so. . . . ” 

Thus, as I said above, I could go on citing passages after 
passages from the discourses of Dr Moulton in support of my 
own views. It is superfluous to add any words of my own to his 
pithy observations. There are elements in the Parsi community— 
as in all other communities—which can always be stirred up to 
demonstrate for any one or any question—social and religious— 
provided there is enough to be got out of it. The exhibition 
which some of the Parsi newspapers have, of late, made of their 
energies has not, I hope and trust, been inspired by any baser 
kind of commercialism to which business-people’s instincts 
readily respond. Let these newspapers take for their model 
Thackeray’s picture—in Pendennis —of a paper written by 
gentlemen for gentlemen,” and—I would add—for ladies. 

As a Parsi, it will not be difficult for me to cite instances of 
usages and customs over which, no doubt, time has cast the 
glamour of religion. But a system needed and advised years ago, 
—that is, for some scores of generations after the traditional 
landing at Div and Sanjan,—is not necessary or advisable today. 
To use the words of the Hon’ble Mr Justice Beaman, of the 
High Court of Judicature at Bombay, if the present condition of 
affairs is allowed to continue long without a compromise, a 
lapse into the primitive conditions—social and religious,— 
a fall from long-fought for and hardly won pinnacle of upward 
striving into an abyss of retrogression will inevitably be 
the result. From the small beginning—made by Dadabhai 
Naoroji and his valiant band of co-workers—a good deal of— 
immense—progress has been made in matters social, and the 
advantages of his campaigns have been distinctly visible. But 
a social,—and even a religious—reform is not to be achieved in 
one generation. It has taken more than one for Parsis. But 
have we done, and are we doing, all we can ? To that question 
there can be only a negative answer. If we continued to dwell 
on what we have done, it will only encourage the mental coma. 
I donot wish to allure the reformers with the thought that a 
b 
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change may—in fact, will—come in time, but dash hopes to the 
ground again with the warning that the change must be made 
with caution. To begin with the clergy—our mobeds, —what have 
we done during the last two generations,—for that is the only 
period during which we have made an infinitesimally small 
beginning,—to improve and elevate the most deplorable condition 
of this class ? Have we taken any tangible steps to make them 
any better than what they hitherto have been,—mere ritual- 
ridden priesthood,—helplessly ignorant of the genuine tenets of 
Zarathustrianiam. The Vendiddd has been their summum bonum. 
The OAthds and the earlier Avesta have been supinely allowed to 
remain a sealed book to the laity and even to the clergy. We 
are still more Vendidadic Zoroastrians than Qathaic. With the 
passing away of such men as K.B. Cama—“ providence of Avesta 
scholars ”—we are on the verge of brushing aside even the small 
enthusiasm, which he had kindled and striven hard to keep alive 
all his life, to stir up to improve the lamentable ignorance of the 
clergy. I do not apply my observations to our modern-day 
Dastdrs (»High-priests). Undoubtedly, their intellectual status 
has attained some distinction, and in these pages, of volume 
after volume, I have taken care to cite passages after passages 
from their contributions to the religious literature of the Parsis, 
in order to indicate that, so far as our Dasturs are concerned, K.E. 
Cama’s mighty efforts have borne some fruit. But that is not 
enough. The subordinate clergy’s lot remains as deplorable 
as ever before. The Dasturs can do nothing in that direction. 
It needs the power of the purse to enable them to take 
their subordinate clergy in hand. More than once I have 
been in Udwkdii—one of the two strongholds of Parsi 
priesthood, Naosari being the other. The ignorance that I 
have there noticed so widely rampant, of the ritual-ridden, 
simple-minded clergy, has simply staggered me Was it not 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, Lord Willingdon, 
who as recently as on the 18th of December 1916 remarked in 
the mildest oi words that: “It cannot be satisfactory to the 
Parsi community to reflect - though that community is justly 
proud of the many distinguished Iranian Scholars—that the task 
of interpreting the ancient texts of their creed to the modern 
world has largely devolved upon Western scholarship.” This 
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was said on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the * Gama 
Oriental Institute’ in memory of the late Mr K. E. Gama, 
though for the founding of that Institute it is a Hindu who 
contributes a lion’s share of its cost! I may anticipate some of 
my observations here and mention that in the following Ghapter 
VI., on F 6 t e s (religious and social festivals), I have had an 
objective before my mind’s eye in presenting, to the reader, the 
half-tone portraits of a large number of Dasturs past and 
present. It was not with the view merely of submitting them 
to the gaze of the lover of portraiture that these have been 
reproduced. The main object has been to indicate, by my notes 
appended thereunder and thereby to distinguish, the progress of 
religious education in the clergy of the Dastur-class. My notes 
under some of the portraits have been placed to attain that 
objective. There are only a handful of athornd7is —of the 
priestly class, but not in holy orders—who have made some 
mark in the field of religious literature,—but alas how few 
compared with the great exertions of K. E. Gama. 

There are some observations of Dr Hope Moulton I again 
feel tempted to cite with reference to the Mobed-class of the 
inferior clergy, and even with reference to lay-Parsis. This I 
do with an object. In his lecture, on Zoroaatrian Inheritance,” 
delivered also before a Parsi audience in Bombay (in 1916), he 
said : ”Gommunities which are blessed with a high and pure 
religion always tend to fall behind their own ideals to 
keep up the externals and lose the spirit. In my own 
country every true Ghristian preacher centres all his eJBforts on 
the hard task of turning nominal or external Christians into men 
and women worthier of the Christian name. I am assured that 
the case is the same with you. It is not enough to be an ortho¬ 
dox Zoroastrian, punctilious in observing ceremonies and proud 
of the inheritance of a great religion. Ceremonial observances 
may become purely mechanical; orthodoxy and even zeal may 
go with a life to which religion means very little. For all of us 
alike, religion must be the first thing in life, if it is to be any¬ 
thing at all. As we put h for Christians, a mere religion for 
Sundays is worse than useless: God can never be pleased with 
a worship that produces no elBfect upon daily life. Even so we 
cannot call a man a good Zoroastrian merely because he is 
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regular at the Fire-temple. The real test is whether his prayers 
help him to overflow with good thoughts, words, and deeds, to live 
in the presence of God continually, and to be a centre of purity 
and mercy among men. If prayer is to achieve all this it is clear 
that it will need a very real reform as a public institution for many 
Parsis. You set high • value on your ancient liturgy. That is 
right, though I do not believe that any liturgy, Gathic or English, 
comes anywhere near expressing all the needs of human life, so 
that the best of liturgies needs supplementing by free prayer. 
But it is surely clear that the value of the liturgy must be 
reduced to very little when the worshipper does not know the 
meaning. It is better, as our Apostle Paul says, to speak five 
words with the understanding than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue. I am very glad of the efforts that are made 
to spread the knowledge of your sacred language. In a commu¬ 
nity so justly proud of its high level of education, it ought at 
least to be possible to teach every child to know the meaning as 
well as the actual words of the prayers that are to be repeated. 
But beyond and above this, the peril of formalism needs to be 
brought home to every one. The needs of the world today are 
incalculably great, and we whose religions teach us to believe in 
prayer must make that resource mean incomparably more than 
it has ever meant.” To some extent I agree with the above 
ideals and with the exhortation to “ teach every child to know 
the meaning as well as the actual words of the prayers that are 
to be repeated.” But I shall be sorry to see the present mode of 
saying our prayers—daily prayers and those for the sacred ritual 
—in any other than the languages in which they have been 
composed. I should lay greater stress on the necessity of having 
an extended system of special classes in Parsi Schools for the 
instruction of our lay and athorndn children in these languages, 
than on substituting English or Gujarati for the Gathic or Avestic 
prayers. To deviate from the present mode would be to deal a 
death-blow to the efforts made to revive a knowledge of these 
languages, and thereby of the true meaning of Zarathushtra’s 
teachings. It will be a long, long day—but come it shall—when 
the Parsi community will provide for schools for boys and girls, 
on a more extensive scale than at present, to teach Gathic and 
Avestan languages. Till that time comes, the present mode of 
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saying our prayers in the dead-languages must unavoidably 
continue, with the only other alternative of getting our children 
to know the meaning of the prayers by means of interlineated 
translations, as is already done, in Gujarati, in some editions of 
the Khorddh A vesta (the smaller book of prayers culled from 
the Avesta.) 

I can cite one instance of the uncompromising zeal with 
which some Parsi reformers proceed in their mission. It is 
based on a personal experience of my own. I happened to show, 
to one of these gentlemen, the photograph (reproduced on p. 
416 B, post) of a Milk tad as observed in an ancient Parsi 
family, during the Fravardegdn Days which have some times 
been synonymously—though incorrectly—interpreted as corres¬ 
ponding to “All Souls’ Day.” Without any discussion or intima¬ 
ting to me that he was going to animadvert upon the picture— 
before these volumes were published—he forthwith indites his 
weekly contribution to a Parsi Gujarati-weekly, and expresses his 
opinion that the Muktdd, there portrayed as being observed on 
the old conservative idea, were not strictly in accordance with the 
real meaning and object of this observance of the M^ktMs, He 
further commented upon the framed-pictures being hung up in the 
same room. Noticing this somewhat unauthorized mention of 
the picture, I wrote and explained to him that the pictures were 
those of deceased relatives and have always been in that room, 
as it has been used by the inmates of the house when there are 
no MUktdds there, and that his strictures must cause deep pain 
to members of the family. Thereupon, the zealous reformer 
at once indites another paragraph explaining, as I have here 
done; but, like the well-known artisan, he “ sticks to his last/’ 
and observed that, before the photograph was taken of the Muktdd- 
room, the framed-pictures ought to have been taken down ! But 
ne sutor ultra crepidamW Now, in the first place, he does not 
explain why this was necessary, and, also, I do not quite under¬ 
stand why, by allowing these framed-pictures to remain on the 
walls—even if that had been done on purpose—the members of 
the family should not make the MAktdd an occasion to associate 
with it the memory of their beloved ones who have passed away. 
All students of the origin of the Fravarddg&fi Days know that 
they are not in memory of the souls of the dead, but of the 
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Fravashis or Farohars (see p. 415, post). But to try,—in this 
hasty and inappropriate manner,—to teach the lay-Parsis that 
the Fravashis are not equivalent to the souls of the dead 
appeared to me to a some-what hasty procedure,—^just one of the 
methods I have objected to by saying all reforms must be 
introduced with caution and without wounding the susceptibili¬ 
ties of the orthodox-section of Parsis. My object in placing this 
picture on page 416B is to show how the Miiktdds are observed 
at the present day, and not how they ought to be observed. I 
am not by any means orthodox or conservative in my views; 
and the whole of this N o t e to the present volume will be readily 
accepted as that of a thoroughly independent critic when I 
mention here that—as stated in a later chapter, on “ Dokhma” 
(or ‘ towers-of-silence’)—I have, in the columns of a newspaper, 
advocated electric-cremation, in lieu of the ddkhmd disposal of 
dead Parsis by birds of prey,—an idea to which orthodox Parsis 
are not likely to get reconciled for more than one generation to 
come. But there are certain circumspect methods necessary in 
the advocacy of reforms, and my said advocacy proceeded on 
these lines. 

Chapter VI, on F 61 e s, has indeed been made exceedingly 
interesting by Mile. Menant. All the same, I have extended the 
scope of its utility by adding largely in various places. I have 
thereby placed, even before Parsi readers, a succinct history of 
our religious institutions etc.. A few interesting pictures—though 
not quite germane to the main text of this chapter—have been 
placed by me by way of a reminiscence. In this chapter there 
are no plates in Les Parsis, whereas the number of pictures 
placed by me in the English edition has run up to more than 
forty. For the French text and footnotes there are eleven pages. 
For the English edition it has taken up ninety pages by enlarg¬ 
ing the scope of information I have striven to record. 

The omission of an I n d e x is always a hinderance to a 
historical work being studied with the care it deserves. That 
omission, in the French text, I have supplied by preparing and 
placing a very comprehensive Index, of double column 84 pages, 
for Names and Subjects, for the first-two volumes of the English 
edition. 


M. M. MUEZBAN 
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2. —Making olifcds (-whey.) ... ... 346 A 

3«—Weeding the rice for her mid-day meal. ... 346 B 

From a photo, kindly lent by O.D. Mahalazmiv414, Esq. 

4.—On her way to a well with her pots ... 


H8 A 
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6 .—At a well in UdwddA. ... ... ... 348 A 

From a snap-shot photo, by F.M.M. Murzban, Esq. 

6 , —A bevy of Parsi-women, in Naosari, flock¬ 

ing together to welcome a photographer. ... 348 B 

From a photograph* 

7. —Eeturning from a well. ... ... ... 348 0 

8 , —At mid-day : a Parsi girl doing her needle-work, 348 D 

From a photo, kindly lent by 0. D. M^hdlaxmivdld., Esq. 

9. —Making ready to grind their corn. ... ... 350 A 

10. —Doing their home-washing. ... ... 350 A 

11 . —Kneading rice-flour for making rdtli f-Iarge, 

thin, round bread). ... ... ... 350 B 

12 . —Baking the ... ... ... 350 B 

13. —Baby's Bath in the Orthodox style. ... 352 A 

14. —Parsi woman weaving the (the sacred 

girdle). ... ... ... ... 352 A 

From Les Par sis. 


Saying their prayers in praise of the three Elements: 

Air, Eire, and Water :— 

1. —A Parsi in his garden. ... ... ... 320 A 

From a snap-shot photograph. 

2. —Parsi-lady before the hearth-fire. ... ... 320 A 

From a Khordeh Avesta, (small prayer-book), edited 
by Ervad Dinshah A. Karkaria. 

3. —Parsi-lady near a water-well. ... ... 320 A 

From a Khordeh Avesta (small prayer-book), edited 
by Ervad Dinshah A. Karkaria, 

Parsi-lady perfuming her house-rooms with sandal-wood 

and Zdhctn-incense, on an afargdnyoo («censer.) ... 320 B 

From a photograph taken, and kindly lent, by Jehangir 
S. Tarapore, B.A., photo.-artist, 

Parsi-Woihen at a Gahambdr («Seasonal) Feast, served 

on plan tain-tree leaves. ... ... ... 390 A 

From a photograph, 

Mobeda (»Parsi priests) at a Oahambdr (»Seasonal) Feast, 

served on plaintain-tree leaves. ... ... 390 B 

From a half-tone block kindly lent by the Editor of the Kaesar-i 

Eindt weekly newspaper. 
d 
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Building of the ** Ird,n-Shd>h*' (in Udwada): The oldest 
Ate 8 h-B^h 6 r&m in existence in India. 

Half-tone enlargement from a snap-shot photograph taken 
by Faredun M. M. Murzban» Esq. 

Building of the " Anjuman's Atesh-Beheram," 

(in Bombay): The latest built in India. ... 

From a photograph, 

Pront-elevation of Entrance to the Sanctum sanctorum 
of Anjuman’s Atesh-Beheram,... 

From a photograph. 

The Sanctum sanctorum ( = the interior) of an Agydri 
(*a chapel) in Bombay 

From A Bistory and Genealogy of the Seth Khdnddn ( = Family). 

Parsi shops opposite the Shahanshah! Atash-Beharams, in 
Bombay, for sale of sandal-wood to feed perpetually 
burning sacred-hres. 

From a snap-shot photo, taken by Faredun M. M. Murzban, Esq. 
Some Dasturs («Parsi High Priests) Past and present:— 

In Udwddd. 

1. — Dastur Khurshedji Minocheherji. 

From a snap-shot photo, by F. M. M, Murzban, Esq. 

2. —Burjorji Rustemji Mirza. 

From a photo, taken by F. M. M, Murzban, Esq. from 
an oil-paiuting. 

3. — Dastur Pesbotanji Dastur Burzorji R. Mirza. ... 

From a snap-shot photo, taken by F. M.M. Murzban, Esq. 

4. — Naih-Dastur Kaioji Dastur Pesbotanji B.R. Mirza. 

From a photograph. 


In Naosari. 

5. —Dastur M4hy4rji Dastur Kaekobadji Dastur 

Meherji-RAnA,’ 

From a photo, kindly lent by PAlanji Burjorji Desai, Esq. 

6 . —Dastur Eracbji Sorabji Dastur Meherji-EdnA. ... 

From a photo, kindly lent by PAlanji Burjorji Desai, Esq 

7 . —Dasfttr Ddrdbji Dasurt Mahydrji Dastur Meherji- 

iRAtidi. ••• •.• ... ... 

From a photo, kindly lent by PAlanji Burjorji Desai, Esq. 


392 A 

392 B 

394 A 

394 B 

398 A 

400 A 
400 A 

400 A 
400 A 

400 B 
400 B 


400 B 
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{Kadmi Dasturs,) 

8 . —Dastur Ndmdar Shohery4,r : (in Persia.) ... 402 A 

From a print. 

9, —Dastur Khurshedji Dastur Bezanji: (in Bombay.) 402 A 

From a print. 

10. —DastUr Dinshahji Jivanji Gardd.; (in Bombay) ... 402 A 

From a photograph. 

In Surafe. 

11 . —Dastur Rustemji Jamshedji. 

From a photo, kindly lent by Palanji Burjorji Desai, Esq. 

12. —Dastur Kd.va8-shah Dastur Rusbemji Jamshedji. 

From a photo, kindly lent by Pdlanji Burjorji Desai, Esq. 

13. —Dastur Sordbji Ruatemji . . 

From a photo, kindly lent by Naoroji B. Vakil, Esq. (of 
Surat.) 

In Bombay, 

{Shdhdnshdhi Dasturs.) 

14. — Dasturdn-Dastur Bdalji Ddrdbji Sanjfind,. ... 404 A 

From an oil-painting. 

16.— Shams-ul-Ulemd Dastur Dr Peshotan Beheramji 

Sanjana, M.A., (Germany), Ph. D, ... ... 404 B 

From a print. 

16. — Shams-ul-Ulemd Dastur Ddrdb Dastur Peshotan 

Sanj4na, B.A. ... ... ... 404 0 

Prom a print. 

17. — Naib-Dastur Rusfcomji Edalji Dastur Peshotanji 

Sanjdnd., B.A. ... ... ... 404 0 

From a photograph. 

18. —Dastur Dr JkmdBpii Minooheherji Jdmdsp-Asana, 

IXO.L. (Oxford), M. A. (Germany), Ph..D, ... 404 D 

From a photograph, 

19. —Dastur Eirozji Dastur Jdmdspji JdimAsp-Asana ... 404 D 

From a picture in Orayen. 

20. -^Dastur EaekhAsrA Dastur Jdmdspji J4mdsp-Asana. 404 D 

From a photograph. 

21. —Dastur Minooheherji Dastur Jdmdspji Jdmdsp- 

Asana. ••• ... 404 I^ 

From a photograph. 
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In Poona. 

22.Shams-ul-Ulema Sirddr Khdn Bdhddur Dastur 
Dr Hoshangji Jd.md.spji Jd.md.sp’A8ana, 0.1.E., 

Ph. D. ••• ••• ••• 

From a photograph. 

23 .—Sirdar Dastur Kaekobdd Adarbdd. ... 

From a photograph. 


406 A 
406 A 


In Karachi. 

24 .—Dastur Dr Maneokji Nusservanji Dballa, Ph. D. 406 A 
From a photograph. 


In Bombay. 

25 .—Ervad Sheheriarji Dd.dd.bhd.i BharAohd. ... 406 B 
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Rock-hewn Fira-Alfcars at Nakah-i RAatam. ... ... 410 A 

From Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present. 

A Naphtha-fed Fire-temple at Bdktl. ... ... 410 A 

From a print. 

The School of Vestal Virgins. ... ... ... 410 B 

From Hutchinson’s History of the Nations. 

Zarathushtra (Zoroaster): Four idealized portraits. ... 414 A 

From paintings. 

A bas-relief sculptured in a grotto at Tak-i Bostan: 

believed to be that of the Prophet Zarathushtra. ... 414 B 

From a print. 

Zarathustra (Zoroaster): A copy in circulation, in Bombay. 

as reproduced from the above bas-relief sculpture. ... 414 B 

'Muktad ': as observed in the house of a Pars! family during 

the Fravard^gdn Days ... ... ... 416 A 

From a photograph taken, and kindly lent, by N. S. Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, Esq. 

'Muktad ': as observed in an ancient Pars! family in Bombay: 416 B 
From a photograph specially taken for The Par sis in India, 

Mobed (sParsi priest) prefacing the Afringdn with the Nyaesh 

prayer of the Fire. ... ... ... 4 i 8 A 

From a photograph taken, and kindly lent by, N. S, Jsetji 

Jejeebhoy, Esq. 

Mobed, after reciting the Atesh Nyaesh prayer, saying the 
Pazend Dibdohd preparatory to the ceremony of the 
Afringan. ... ... ... ... 418 B 

From a photograph taken, and kindly lent, by N. S. Jameetji 
Jejeebhoy, Esq. 
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Mobeds saying the requisite prayers near the Muktdd during 

the FravardegdnB&ys. ... ... ... 422 A 

From a photograph taken, and kindly lent, by N. S. Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, Esq, 

Beginnings of Fire-worship. ... ... ... 422 B 

Prom Hutohinson’s History of the Nations. 

Addenda :— 

Parsi Children as dressed at present-day. ... ... 288 J 
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From a snapshot by F. M. M. Murzban, Esq. 
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Gymkhd.n& in Bombay. ... ... ... 320 D 

From snap-shots by F.M.M. Murzban, Esq. 
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From a photo, by Shiavax H. N. Lord, photographer, Matheran. 
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From a photo, by Shiavax H. N. Lord, photographer, Matheran. 
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Swimming Baths in Bombay. ... ... ... 326 C 

From a photograph speoially taken for The Par sis in India. 

Mrs. F. Golv&ldi; (Shewn on p. 326 C.) ... ... 326 D 
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Mrs. Golvdl&’s Children, (as Swimmers). ... ... 326 D 
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At the Pianoforte: a Trio- ... ... ... 344 C 

From a photo, taken by Pestanji S. Bd.tlival4 Esq., Solicitor- 

at-Law, speoially for The Parsis in India 

A Parsi Lady playing on the ‘King’ of musical instruments. ... 344 D 

From a photo, taken by Postanji B. Batlivala, Esq., specially 
for The Parsis in India. 

A Band of the Deolali Boarding School for Parsi Boys. ... 344 F 
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At an open-air Concert in aid of the Great World War 

Funds. ... ... ... ... 844 Q 

From a photo, by Shiavax H. 17. Lord, photographer, Matheran, 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

COSTUMES. 

At the time of their arrival in India, the Parsis, 
with the object of gratifying the Eana who had 
received them, effected certain changes in their national 
dress. Thus, we may note the resemblance between the 
men’s angarkhA [coat], their turbans [pd,ghd{], as also 
that of the women’s sArees, and the costumes of the Guja¬ 
rati Hindus. Travellers have only noted slight particulars. 
The black beard of the Parsi has struck them most. 
Mandelslo remarked its out: “ resembling,”—says he, 
—“ the fashion of fifty years ago in France,” which ans¬ 
wers to the time of Henry IV. The hair they cut short, 
with the exception of a little tuft on the crown of the 
head where they allow it to grow freely. Ogilby was 

238. [As this Oh. lY (being oh. Ill of Part II of the Frenob 
work), treats of the costumes of the Zoroastrian Parsis as worn in 
India only, I have deemed it necessary to give, in Appendix I., affixed 
at the end of this Chapter, some information, by way of instructive 
observations, and as interesting facts for comparison, in the matter of 
costumes worn by the Persians of ancient times,—both according to 
Herodotus and the Avesta, —M.M.M.] 

239. (As to the dress of the Zoroastrian men and women of the 
present day, in Persia, see Eavasji Dinsba Eyas's Travels in Persia, 
(1878-80), pp. 166 et seq. Professor Jackson only very briefly refers to 
this subject in bis Persia Past and Present, (1906). Also see The Parsi 
(weekly journal), vol. Ill, p. 46. for the Parsi woman’s dress in 
Persia.—M.M.M.] 

340. Mandelslo: Voyagts de Perse am Indes orientales, etc,, 

p. 186. 

241. [ This is not now done by Parsis of the modern day. 
What Mandelslo describes appears to be some old custom, evidently 
adopted from the Hindus of the period of which he is writing about 
the Parsis. The Hindus always have this ” tuft" on the crown of 
the head and ” allow it to grow freely." This " tuft" is called ' ehotli’ 
by Gujarati Hindus, and ' shendi' by Mabrathas. As to bow the 
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rather struck with their acquiline noses. Others have 
remarked on the perfect similarity of the dress to that of 
the Hindus : and even the lock of hair which they 

allowed to grow on either side of the ear, as do the 
modern Persians. 

In the 18 th century, Anquetil Duperron < 246 ) ^^ve 
the following details: 

“ The sudreh^ the hiisti. and the penom are the 
distinctive wear of the Parsis. < 246 ) The remainder of their 
dress, in GujarAt, was common to themselves and the 

ancient Persians did their hair, see J. J. Modi's Kadim Iranio 
(»* Ancient Persians'), p. 112, an excerpt from which will be found 
placed in Appendix I., affixed to this Chapter.—M.M.M. ] 

242. Ogilby’s Atlas, V, pp. 218 et seq. (1670). 

243. [ The “ similarity " here referred to was the result of the 
Parsis entirely putting away their Persian costume on their arrival and 
residence in Gujarat. The costume of the Pars! men and women of the 
earlier period, and of which Mandelslo, Ogilby, and others speak of, 
was, and even now is, entirely of Hindu origin, with suitable modifi¬ 
cations with efflux of time.—M.M.M. ] 

244. Pinkerton, vol. X, pp. 214—220. 

246, [As to Anquetil Duperron, I find the following foot-note on 
page 118 of Briggs's Cities of Oujardshtra :—“ For a character of this 
singular Frenchman, consult the works of Sir William Jones. He is 
said to have become a Zoroastrian in profession, by change of attire 
and manner of living, to attain an acquaintance with the Parsis' 
theological works." See, also, footnote 278, post, —M.M.M.] 

246. The svdreh is a shirt [or, properly speaking, a sort of long 
under-vest] worn next the skin. (See footnotes 252 and its text,] 
The kmti is a girdle, tied over the svdreh. The pendm, or paddn, 
is a sort of veil for covering the mouth [so as to prevent saliva 
spattering out.) See the Outs in Anquetil Dupperon's Zend Avesta, 
vol. II. Plate 9. We give, later on, an explanation of these important 
items. 

[ The words in brackets, in the above note, are my own. Evi¬ 
dently, Anquetil, when be mentions the pendm, refers to what the Parsl 
priest uses as the paddn when performing religious ceremonies, or 
some old custom in regard to laymen also. See, also, footnotes 291 
and 869. M.M.M. ] 
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Evolution of the Pars! Costume and head-dress.—Men. 
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Group of Pars! gentlemen 
Plioto. ill 18GG a . D, 



A Pars! gentleman in Kadmi Parsi head-dress 
( Photo. :ibom ]S7() A. D.) 

II,—Evolution of the Parsi costume and head-dress 
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y//- /'inics l‘i I'ss 

A present-day Parsi j*entleman 
(of the XXth Century A.D.) 

(Photo, in I9J6 A.D.) 


IIJ.-^HVOLUTION OF PARSI COSTUME AND HEAD-DRESS. -MEN. 



FOUR SISTERS. 

(Photo, in 1900 A. D.) 


NOTE.—-Since 1S71 A. D. the style of the bloiiscs has closely approximated the Enftlish 
fashion. The sleeveles.s blouse and the ‘choli’ had entirely become obsolete. 

These sisters are to be seen in their children’s costume ('. f-, in 
‘ Jnbhiu ' and ‘topi’ (cap) on P. 2HH D, /los/. 


in.—EVOLUTION OF THE FARSI COSTUME.—WOMEN. 
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7///■ J'lnii \ /'j f’s.s 

A PARS! LADY. 

(Fhoto. in 1915 A-l> ) 


IV —EVOLUTION OE I'HH EARSl COS IUME.—WOMEN. 
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Evolution of the Parsi Costume.- Women. 

'Jhc Times Tirsi, 
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Evolution of the Parbl Costume.—Women. 


Thr Thnrs 


jSh K-;,| 



Evolution of the Parsl Costume.—Women. 

Thi- Tunes Tress, 
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A Parsi Ivady. 

(Photo, in 191<j A. 1).) 

V.—Evolution of the Parsi costume.—Women. 
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A Pnr''l in tlio l.itost st\lc of cosIumk^ 

A (lesc’t'nilant of tlic first Farsi sottliT in the isliind of Bombay, 

( Son |), ‘J9I3, footnoto I^G-, post ) 

VI. — Evolution of the Parsi costume.—Women. 
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“ INDIRA-DEVl ” 

An ncconiplishcd M.ilirntlia Lady of a Koval Family in (JujanU. 

Notc:~~^OQ {)iclurc-pa^;es 28G D and t286 H for similar oostumc of Paisi women, 
f lie main difference is, tliat tlie end of the Mahiatlui saree is carried over the left si<ie 
and left loose on the right side, whereas Parbi women place that end across llie right 

.1 f;.. ;* ,, .1. 



Parsis in Mahratha Costume 
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Banians, and it consists of drawers which come below 
the knee-cap, slippers with turned-up points, and a long 
robe, slightly tucked up at the hip, like a petticoat, and 
worn over the sudreh, fastened with a broad band passed 
several times round the waist, the head covered with a 
small tdque or turban which, though of a generally uni¬ 
form shape, varies like our head-dresses in their arrange¬ 
ment.” 

[ Briggs, writing in 1852 about the Parsis, says: 
“ Very frequently Parsi lads, until of the age of sixteen, 
wear rings either in one or both of their ears.” Except 
perhaps in the smaller villages of Gujarat, and there too 
amongst the lowest class, this wearing of ear-ring by 
Parsi lads is, now-a-days, altogether done away with.] 

[ He thus describes, (in 1852), the costume adopted 
by the Parsis of that period: “ The costume of the Parsi 

is also peculiar to himself. The kusti, or sacred cord, 
which passes round his body, is enjoined by his creed; 

247. The Banian oostunae is still worn in some of the out of 
the way districts [of Gujarat. ] 

248. Anquetil Duperron : 2fend Avesta, I, Part I. p. 529. 

249. [The ancient Persians used to wear ornaments. See 
Herodotus (VIL 83.) The Greek General Pausanias, who captured the 
camp of the Persian general Mardonius, after the battle of Plati, found 
chains and armlets from the person of those killed. Firdousi also 
evidences to the same effect. As for instance, from his great epic we 
find that, after the single combat between the hero Bustom and his 
son Sohrd.b, the latter discloses his identity to his father, when Bustom 
thus frantically inquires of his son: 

BigH td cheh ddri z6 Bitstom neshdn. 

Say, what symbol of Bustom's do ye possess?” And the son 
replies: 

Ba bdjooam bar mdhdr^y^ khild n^gdh. 

Notice your own signet [on the armlet] on my arm,”—See J.J. 
Modi's Kadim Iranio (‘ Ancient Persians'), p. 112.—M.M.M. ] 

250. [Note inserted by me. See Briggs's Parsis : or Modem 
Zardusthians, p. 17.—M.M.M.] 
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and his sadra, or shirt, is also a matter arranged by 
spiritual dictum. The other portions of his dress are most 
certainly of GujarAti origin. His angdrkhd, is a long cot¬ 
ton coat, extending to the knees, closely tied in a bow at 
the throat and at the waist; the arms of the coat are, 
however, almost twice in length those of his natural pos¬ 
session, simply to permit their being closely and prettily 
drawn in puckers. The pyjdmd, (loose drawers, supported 
at the waist by a cord drawn through an open hem), is of 
silk, with those who can afford to purchase such material, 
and of cotton with the poorer classes. The^dyri, or tur¬ 
ban, generally of dark chocolate or maroon colour sprinkled 
with sprigs, or other like small fanciful design, is composed 
of several yards of cloth arranged upon a mould, in conse¬ 
quence called gdbho. It is always worn abroad and even 
within doors, except at meals, when the skull-cap, used 
under the turban, is allowed to remain on the head. It 
would be disrespectful to uncover the head in the presence 
of a superior, or even a friend ; but this prejudice appears 
to be wearing away. The Chinese have contrived [for 
the Parsi head-gear] to form a lighter weight for the head 
by starching single folds of the other material, with a kid- 
leather lining within, something after the fashion of the 
European hat.”] 

Until the seventh year, i.e.y until investiture 
with the sudreh and the kusti, the Parsi child [ at the 

251. [ Information inserted by me. See Briggs’s Partis : or Modem 
Zardusthians, (1862),—M.M.M.] 

252. [ The garment called the 'sudreh' corresponds to the under¬ 
vest, (used by Europeans, and not the shirt as Briggs says), worn next 
to skin. It is generally, now-a-days, made of a sort of muslin, called 
‘ malmal’. It is difficult to say what the ' sudreh’ cloth was made 
of in the olden days, i.e., immediately before the Parsis came and set¬ 
tled in Gujarat. The kusti corresponds to the girdle, made of twisted 
thread, worn by the Hindu, aslant from one shoulder, whereas the 
kusti is tied round lihe waist. See also, the Chapter on " Investiture," 

(Continued) 
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Hindu and Parsi Women. 
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A Parsl Girl with rh(Ui ,—a tij^ht-fittinj*, short-siecved blouse, hooked in front, 
pearl nose-rin^, pearl-necklace, dianiond-studs at top and bottom of the oars, and 
pcarl-banj^les. This style of dress has now entirely j^one out of vojiue, 
in and out of Bombay, 

(From II pietdie. in Pastel, in possessinn of, and kinc^ly lent by, h liidy-mcmbcr of 
Sir Jannetjee Jejeebhoy's family) 

(Picture in 1S53 A.D.) 

I.—liVOLUnON OF THH PARSI COSTUMB GIRLS 

T/if '/'i})ir /*>' ss 
















II.—EVOLUTION OF THE PARSI COSTUME 



V GKOUP Ob I’ARSl C:mLDKKI\. 

( I'wo bo>s jiikI 1\M) Sirls.) 

d Ht the modern dny. in most of the Pnisi families in l{omha>. mid in m.iny cases, in iip-conntry t 
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present day ] wears a single garment, a wide chemise of 
cotton, flannel, or silk, and it is called a jahhla, which 
clothes him from neck to knee.^^^^) jn jiie ■well-to-do 
classes, drawers were introduced. The head dress is a 
sort of little cap called toyi, and the feet are lightly shod. 
Boys and girls are dressed very much alike. The latter 
are distinguishable by their long hair and the small or¬ 
naments which they wear at their ears and necks, from 
the age of two or three, [ and broad lace borders sewed 
on to the edges of the loose drawers which they wear.] 
After investiture, the indoor wear consists of a long 
chemise of fine muslin. It is called the sudreh : over it is 
tied the kusti, or the sacred girdle. The sudreh is a short- 
sleeved vest of white stuff. Underneath it, [were] worn 
broad silk trousers. They wear slippers, and a China-silk 
cap. For out-door wear, the men assumed the angarkhd^ 
[ a name which has now gone quite out of vogue ], 
an ample garment without any waist-band over it, the 
sleeves of this angarkhd, being twice as long as the arm. 

In Dina-i Mainog-i Khirat, we find ifc enjoined: “ Commit no run- 
Ding about uncovered; so that harm may not oome upon thy bipeds 
and quadrupeds, and ruin upon thy children.” On this text, E. W. 
West, (in vol, XXIV of the Sacred Books of the East series, p. 11 of 
the English translation), observes in footnote 3 : That is moving 
about without being girded with the kusti or sacred thread-girdle, 
which must not be separated from the skin by more than one thin 
garment, the sacred shirt [the svdreh ]. See Shay as t la-Shayastt IV. 78.” 

“When a person walks without the sacred girdle or the shirt (Fendi- 
dadt XVIII. 59) it is at the fourth step that the demons possess him.” 

For composition and preparing of the kusti see post, —M.M.M.] 

253, [ “ The dress of the Parsee children has undergone, and 

still undergoes, a good deal of change during the present generation. 
But the cradle-songs [ of the Parsis], if preserved, will always remind 
future generations of their old forms of dross, jabhla and topi. Per¬ 
haps fifty years hence, a suit of Parsee children's dress, of the last 
generation, will be an object of curiosity in an Anthropological 
museum.”—J. J. Modi: Parsee Life in Parsee Songs: Part I—Cradle 
Songs : (Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. Vi)— 

87 
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[were] tucked up, increases, upon the wrists. [This was 
the old style out-door dress, though used, even at the 
present day, in villages and smaller towns. The majority 
of men in cities, such as Bombay, now-a-days wear a coat 
quite like a single-breasted English frock-coat, or rather 
an English overcoat or ulster.] * 2 ®*) They put on, over the 
skull-cap, a dark-brown turban, or head-dress, called the 
pdghdi. Their full-dress is made up of a long white 
cotton coat, [in appearance more like the crinoline of 
olden days], called the ydwd, with a broad waist-band 
(of white muslin) called the pichhdri. 

The full and flowing jdmd, always of cotton, comes 
down to the ankles and the waist-band passes several 
times round the waist. This toilette is worn at ceremo¬ 
nies such as those of marriage and funeral. [The 
ShAhAnshAhi sect wear the ydwid,and the Kadmi members 
wear what is called the Aaid, and over it a silk mantle or 
robe, called the sd/myd.] Sometimes, even at the 
Governor’s [levees or] receptions many Parsis now-a-days 
dress more or less after the European fashion, retaining 
only the Parsi turban, [ either the 2 ?dy/tdi or the more 
modern , inconvenient as it is. When travelling, 

they often even lay this aside and adopt a European 
[ dress and ] head-gear.<*®^> 

254. [This information has been inserted by me.—M.M.M.] 

255. [Diogenes Laertus observes that tbe dress of the Magi was 
white. The Bev. Dr James Hope Moulton, D. Lit. (Lond.), D. D., 
(Edinb.)’, D. 0. L. (Durh ), D. Theol.. (Berlin), Late Fellow of the 
King’s College, Cambridge, Greenwood Professsor of Hellenistic Greek 
and Indo-European Philology, Manchester University,) and who, in 
1916, gave the Parsi community of Bombay a feast of learned discour¬ 
ses,—says in his Early Zoroastrianism, p. 397 :—“ Whiteness might 
...be tabu in Iran as an invasion of the divine monopoly. The white 
dress of the Magi, in Diogenes, may thus emphasise their sacred 
character.”—M.M.M. ] 

256. [This information has been added by me.—M.M.M. ] 

257. The needy [non-Parsi ] classes in India have little con¬ 
cern about clothing ; a mere strip of stuff, round the loins, suffices to 
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The priests [in holy orders] are always clad in 
white, and shave neither head nor face. During service¬ 
time they will not wear leathern shoes, but wooden san¬ 
dals, an inch thick, with a peg affixed to it, which is held 
between the big and the second toe, to secure them. The 
[ceremonial] dress of the priests of the two sects is the 
same, but the Kadmi priests have adopted a long [silk] 
robe like that worn by [ their first ] High-priest Mulla 

olothe a workman ; while, before the English oooupation [ of India], 
asoetios used to go entirely naked. The [ poorer classes of} Hindus 
content themselves, for the most part, with one piece of stuff ; the 
dhdti^ fastened at the waist and descending to the feet, and another, 
the uttriya, a sort of vestment unhemmed, thrown gracefully over the 
shoulders, like a Roman tdga, often serves as an ample overcloak. The 
angarkhd, [ for the better classes ], completes the costume. In the Dec- 
can, Bengal, and Southern India, the lower classes, including the 
Brahmins, rarely wear anything on the head even in the cold season, a 
flap of raiment serving to cover it at need. The upper classes use a 
turban made up of one piece of material from 20 to 30 feet in length 
according to their caste, and it is called the pagree. Princes and high 
dignitaries wear official uniforms of extraordinary magnificence. Now- 
a-days, some adopt European dress. Thus, the M&h&r^ij4h of Kuoh- 
Behdit will readily appear, at his grand receptions, in the true type of 
an Eascern sovereign, while, in his private life, he presents himself 
dressed like an English gentleman. 

[The dress of the Parsis is undergoing a rapid change, It is 
difficult to say what it will eventually come to, The change has been 
naturally initiated by the younger generation. An appreciably large 
number have now commenced to don the European costume entirely, 
for their every-day wear. Some have been using it for their morning 
or evening wear, when away from their daily toil. Others use it when 
out on their holidays. In the Bombay High Court, a largo majority 
of Parsi barristers have now been appearing entirely in European 
costume. 

On the authority of an editorial in the Jdm-e-Jamshed newspaper 
of 18th September 1907, I may state here that Lord Northoote, an 
ex-Governor of the Bombay Presidency, has predicted that, with the 
efflux of time, the Parsis will adopt the European costume. J. J. Modi, 
in his Paper on " The Religious System of the Parsis*’, prepared 
for the Religious Congress of Chicago in 1892, says, (on p. 36 of 
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Feruz. The ShdMnshdhi [ as well as the Kadmi ] priest’s 
turban is of white colour. <369) [The late Kadmi dasturs 
used to wear a peculiarly shaped hat, first introduced 
by Mulla Feruz. Some members of the Kadmi families, 
though not in priestly orders but priest {athorndn), 
have adopted this headgear: but this is rapidly dis¬ 
carded for the European felt-hat minus its rim, and a 
yard or two of shawl wrapt round it, and is called phHd. 
This kind of hat is now used by the younger generation of 
Farsis, though belonging neither to the priestly class 
nor to the Kadmi sect.] <360) 

The women, like the men, wear the sudreh and 
the Their sdree, i.e. the robe, is six yards in 

length, generally of silk or satin, sometimes embroidered, 
and, on state occasions, fringed with gold-tinsel. The ma¬ 
terial of the sdree is wound round the person and then 
[one end of it is] thrown over the head, from which it 
falls gracefully over the right arm. [See note 274, post,'] 

1893 ed.):—" A Parsea may pub on the dress of any nafcionality he 
likes, but under that dress, he must always wear the sacred shirt [ the 
sudreh ] and thread [ the kusti j, These are the symbols of his being 
a Zoroastrian." Por further notes, see Appendix II. at the end of this 
Chapter.—M.M.M. ] 

258. [ I have inserted the words "in holy orders,” in order to 
distinguish members of priestly (mobed) families who are actually in 
holy orders and work as priests for their livelihood, from members, 
who, though of priestly origin, do not work as priests, and, therefore, 
are not " clad in white" as described by the French authoress. Those 
not in holy orders wear the usual Parsi layman’s dress, either with the 
priest’s white turban or the ordinary layman’s head-gear. As for the 
term 'mobed,' see my notes in Chapter XIII, “ Panobayat,” post .—, 

M.M.M.J 

259. [ For evident reasons, I have taken the liberty of slightly 
varying the description given in the French work.—M.M.M. ] 

260. [ Note inserted by me.—M-M.M. 1 

261. See, in Anquetil Duperron's book, the description of Mussal- 
men and Hindus of the 18th Century : Zend Avesta, Disc. Prel., pp. 
OCCliX ef. seq„ 
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In olden times, women used to wear the choliy a jacket, 
now-a-days advantageously replaced by the European¬ 
shaped blouse as may be seen from Plates and portraits. 

Originally, too, they adopted the gold nose-ring with 
three pearls. Like all Indian women, they [used to] load 
themselves with a profusion of jewellery, which, as is 
known, constituted the bride's dowry. The nose-ring 
has been totally discarded, but, with immense fortunes 
in the community, the taste for jewels and precious 
stones has remained very keen, and [the richest of] Parsi 
ladies possess more than a lahh of [-a hundred thousand] 
rupees’ worth of them. 

The men are generally well-proportioned. <264) << Their 

262. The choli, worn in India by Mussalman, Hindu, Brahmin, 
Banian and other women alike, is a sort of brassiere, [or rather 
a sleeved bodice with low neck], worn by girls from the age of 7 up¬ 
wards, to support the bosoms. The sleeves come down a little up 
to the elbow. For nearly [26 years past and many more], the Parsi 
ladies of Bombay [and the provinces] have abandoned it except 
for certain great functions, weddings for instance, [but that too in 
most exceptional oases.] It may be still seen worn in Broach, Surat 
and other small (Gujarat) towns. 

[ Copying the most recent western style of dress, the Parsi ladies, 
for a few years prior to 1916, have reverted to the blouse with short* 
cut sleeves, very much approximating the old-style Kdnchri, but not 
with its old fashioned open front, out low.—M.M.M.] 

263. [ The ancient Persian women also bedecked themselves with 
ornaments for the ear, round the neck, and perhaps for their feet. See 
J.J. Modi’s Kadim Iranio (=Ancient Persians), p. 118.—M.M.M.j 

264. We do not dwell upon the ethnographical features of the 
Parsis. Mr Campbell thus sums up what can be said of them. Accord¬ 
ing to him, they are of pronounced Aryan type, though modified by 
their long residence in India, and even coarsened, if compared with 
the more finely out face of the north. However, there may usually be 
found the stamp of such trait as might be expected in an extraction 
originally Persian, See Ethnology of India in the Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Supplementary No., vol. xxxv, Part 11, p. 140. 

[In deference to the wishes of the authoress, Miss Menant, 1 have 
omitted the last part of the footnote as given in Les Parsis, —M.M.M.] 
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stature,” said Mandelslo, <266) “ is none of the largest, but 
they have a clearer complexion than other Hindu- 
stinees, and their women are incomparably paler and 
fairer than those of the country, or than the Mahomed- 
an women.” La Boullaye Le Gouz dwells upon this 
light complexion of the Parsis.*^®®) Stavorinus avers that 
it is lighter than that of the Moors and the Gentu, and 
that it even differs little' from the Spanish. Fryer had, 
long prior to the Dutch travellers, described it as straw- 
coloured. <26'^> The women, lighter coloured even than the 
men, had, according to Stavorinus, slender figures, large 
black eyes, full of fire, with finely arched eyebrows, black 
as jet, placed high above the eyes, thereby adding to their 
beauty. Says he: They have a lofty forehead, a nose 
slightly aquiline, a small mouth bedecked with teeth of 
dazzling whiteness, fine bosoms, well-turned limbs, and an 
easy gait. <2^8) Forbes recognized the Parsis as a valient 
race, athletic and well-built, and he extolled the beauty 
of their women, only lamenting their too early embonpoint, 
which put them a little out of form after the age of 
twenty. <2®*) 

The Parsi ladies of our day are, in general, very 
pretty and singularly graceful. They would still augment 
these charms if they would consent to show their hair. <270) 
But, though there is no religious prohibition to their doing 

265. Mandelslo, Voyages, etc., p. 186. 

266. La Boullaye Le Gouz: Voyages et Observations, ch. xx, p. 189. 

267. J. Fryer: A New Account of East India & Persia^ in Eight 
Letters, etc., efco., p. 197. 

268. Stavorinus: Voyage par le cap de Bonne Esp&rance et 
Batavia, d Samarang, d Macassar, eto. eto., vol. I, oh, xxvii, p. 362. 

269 Forbes: Oriental Memoirs, vol. I, ch. vi, p. 83, 

270. [ These words were penned in 1897. Sinoe then, inoh by 

inch, this head<gear of Parsi women, in Bombay at least, has bean 
shifted further and further baok, and now only the ambodd, (a Greek 
chignon of *ooiledap tresses’)i is covered with the mdthdbdnd, and is 
even nonest in some oases 11—M.M.M.] 
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SO, Parsis [used to] consider it sinful and irreligious to 
leave the head uncovered at day or at night. This is 
why the men always wear the cap [‘ topi’] and the women 
cover their hair with a head-band [the mdthdhdna] of 
very fine white-linen, somewhat similar to what the 
Catholic Sisters put on. Nevertheless, there is a general 
tendency towards displaying the front of their hair. 
Young women, now-a-days, throw back their vidthdbdnd 
and freely show their head of hair,—an innovation which, 
at the beginning of the century, would have been looked 
upon as an indescribable immodesty. In some broad¬ 
minded families, the younger daughters have laid it 
completely aside. A very few, at one time, adopted 
a kind of cap, over which, when out of doors, they 
[sometimes] drew their sdree, but the affect was so ungrace¬ 
ful that the fashion was speedily abandoned. 

271. The Parsis always keep the head covered, and the feet shod, 
a practice which has often occasioned serious inconvenience. The 
Hindus are in the habit of removing their shoes before entering a 
room. The [European] employes of the English Government [at one 
time] considered themselves affronted if a Parsi were to dispense with 
this practice. The same thing happened in Europe on the subject of 
the pagm*) but these are distinctions which tend, more and more, to 
efface themselves. 

[ Authority, for the above statement, is not wanting. In 1862, 
Mr Maneokjee Gowasjee Entee, an inhabitant of Surat, presented, in 
English, a “Humble Memorial to His Exoellenoy the Hon’ble Sir 
Bartle Edward Frere, K.C.B.’* I reproduce the whole controversy in 
Appendix III to this Chapter.—M.M.M.] 

272. Mithibai, daughter of Eastomji Eavasji Banaji, mer¬ 
chant-prince of Calcutta, and married to Mervanji Jehangirji Banaji, 
and her mother Dhanbaiji, were the first to consent to expose their 
heads, and throw back the mathabana. Miss Shirin Manekji Khar- 
shedji and her sister Mrs E. B. Cama were the first to dipenso with 
it altogether. 

273. [ For costumes, Miss Menant refers to Plates entitled a 
“Parsi Family,** “Parsi Ladies,’* and “Group of Children.'*] It is only 
necessary to look carefully at the numerous portraits to understand 
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[Here is a description of the dress etc., of a Parsi 
lady on state occasions. Says Madame, (a journal of 
fashion, and published in London), in its Number dated 
the 6th of June 1903:—“ Their Majesties’ Court at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace.— Some of the gowns.—Lady Jehangir 
Cowasji Jehangir.—A beautiful Indian sdree, of white 
Indian transparent silk, embroidered most artistically in 
gold, the sdree forming a sort of drapery round the head, 
resembling very much the old Grecian style of dress. 
The whole of the dark velvet bodice was studded with 
diamonds and emeralds, which was quite in keeping with 
the Eastern costume, while, round her neck, were some 
Indian emeralds of exceptional size: the dress, with the 
jewels, making a perfect picture of Eastern splendour.” 


the changes effected during a half century, and which, from a member 
of the Punohayet, like Eavasji Framji, have transformed a Bombay 
Parsi into a Member of the English Parliament, like Mr [now Drj 
Dadabhai Naoroji [and Sir M.M. Bhaunagree.] 

274. [ This has been inserted by me. Lord Harris, a former 

Governor of Bombay, says in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
(1901), p. 571, that Parsi ladies are *'the most brilliantly dressed 
ladies in the world”! ] 

Mrs Elwood, in her Narrative of a Journey Overland^ in 1830, 
(vol. II, p. 377), thus well-deacribes “ the women, clothed in the 
or long piece of silk, which is twisted round their persons so 
as to fall gracefully in folds to the feet, like the drapery of an antique 
statue, and, after forming a petticoat, is brought over the shoulder, 
across the bosom, and falls over the bead like a veil...The saree so 
completely covers the whole of the person and so effectually oonoeals 
the figure of the wearer, that it is likewise infinitely more modest 
and delicate than our style of dress, and it also possesses the 
advantage of being more quickly puton. One minute will suffice a... 
belle to arrange her attire...*’ 

One minute would be a bit too short a time for the present-day 
well-dressed Parsi damsel I But, tbofigh a century has now elapsed 
since the above was written, the description bolds good even today.— 
M.M.M.1 
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•NARGESH ’• 

Afied Thirteen Years. 

A descendant of one of the earliest Pars! Visitors to the Court of an Emperor of Delhi, and recipient 
of an honorific title still preserved as family surname. 

(From a photo, kindly taken by Pestanij S. RatliviiU, Esq., Solicitor-at-Law, 
for The Tttr'-is in India, by special request.) 
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APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER IV—COSTUMES. 

[Plaobd hbbb by mb.—M.M.M.] 


I.—Note on Oostumes etc. of Zoroastrian Persians according to 
Herodotus and the Avesta. 

II.—Note on the subject of the oostumes of the Parsis, in India, 
undergoing changes. Views of a Japanese journalist on the 
subject of adopting the oostumes of Europeans. 

III.—Notes on the subject of a Parsi walking bare-footed : Details 
of a controversy, in 1862, between a Parsi and a judge of 
the Surat zilla, who ordered the Parsi to take off his shoes, 
A prior but similar incident on 5th September 1850. 
Incident of a Parsi, with the modern head-gear, being 
ordered out of Court, on 23rd August 1880. 
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APPENDIX I. 

[Placed here bt me in connection with mt footnotes S38 and 241, 

an/«.—M.M.M.] 

Note on Costamea eto. of Zoroastrian Persians aooording to 
Herodotus and the AYesta. 

As oh. IV, (being Ch. Ill of Part II of the French work), 
treats of the costumes of the Zoroastrian Parsis, as worn in India 
only, I have deemed it necessary to give, in this Appendix, some infor¬ 
mation, by way of my own observations, and as interesting facts 
for comparison, in the matter of costumes worn by the Persians of 
ancient times,—both according to Herodotus and the Avesta. 

I am indebted to Shams-ul-Ulma Dr Jivanji Jamshedji Modi for 
drawing my attention,—on my requesting him for information on 
various points,—to the necessity of a suitable note for this comparison. 
In his work, entitled Kadim Iranio (Annient Persians),—(printed at 
the J. N. Petit Orphanage Press, and published in 1904),—he has devo¬ 
ted, in Part II., one chapter to the Residences, Food, and Costumes of 
the ancient Persians at pp. 109 et seq. The work being in the Gujarati 
language, I have taken the responsibility of reproducing here an 
English translation of the most important paragraphs : 

Men's costume, —“Wo have noticed, in connection with the Persians 
that in the matter of food, according to Herodotus’s description, before 
and after the age of Cyrus, articles of food, the mode of taking meals, 
utensils for the same, etc.,—that all these were dififerent to those in 
the generations next to it, according as the Persians went on settling in 
other countries and came in contact with the Greeks and other nations. 
It has been just the same in regard to their costumes. 

That the costume, during the age of Cyrus, was from skins of 
beasts is made manifest from the discouraging account which Snadanea 
gives to king Croesus. He says (I« 71): “ 0 King 1 you are about to 
launch yourself into war with such people as wear leathern drawers, 
and whose whole costume is made of leather." 

“ This leathern costume is indicative of the Avestaic age. From 
Vendidad (VIII. 23-25) we learn that, at that period, people 
used to wear garments made from skins of beasts as well as of cotton. 
It appears that those who continued to follow their old avocation of 
shepherds, wore skin-garments. It is amongst the cultivators and others 
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febat we find ootton materials more largely used. From Firdousi and 
other historians we learn that, in the times of the Peshd&dian kings, 
skin garments were mostly in use. Firdousi speaks of Kaiomars’s war- 
costume being of tiger-skin, as also that of his clansmen ; and of his 
son Si^mak as having covered his body with tiger-skin, as, in that age, 

the use of armour was not in vogue.At the same period, 

the remnants of the habit, of the earlier period, of covering the body 
with leaves of trees, were noticeable, because Firdousi writes to the 
same effect about the times of King Hoshang. 

“ Thus, the leathern garments, in use in the age of Cyrus, were 
the remnants of the Avestaic age. In his own times, cotton garments 
must have been worn, and the rich made use of them, because the 
beginning of it was in the Avestaic age. As people went on exchanging 
their shepherds’ avocation for that of the cultivator, cotton came to be 
used. Cloth was hand-woven from it, and garments made out of it. 
Beferences to the avocation of cotton-spinliing by hand, we find in the 
Vendidad (Farg. VII. 60, and Farg. VII. 11.) ” 

Costume after the age of Cyrus :—** The Persians commenced 
using cotton garments after the age of Cyrus. We find no reference to 
skins of beasts being used during that period. Herodotus says (I. 135) 
that in the age subsequent to that of Cyrus, the Persians adopted the 
costumes of the Modes, reckoning the same as being superior to their 
own.” Similarly, he observes elsewhere: ‘ The costume of the 
Modes and the Persians is exactly the same. The costume mostly in 
use is more Median in style than Persian. ’ (VI. 62). 

What the costumes consisted of :—“ It cannot be ascertained with 
any degree of certainty as to what the costumes of men consisted of 
in the age of Cyrus. Herodotus makes mention only of drawers ; and 
though he writes about other articles of wear, he does not specify 
them. (I. 71), But for the preceding,—Avestaic,—age we read of arti¬ 
cles such as shoes, and a garment liks a toga or robe to cover the 
whole body. (FendidatJ, VIII. 23-26.) From this it appears that in 
that period, besides drawers, one other single garment must have 
been worn, and the feet clad with shoes. 

From the following description we learn what was worn in the 
era follovfing that of Cyrus:—“ The Persians used to wear a soft cap 
called the tiara, and next to skin they wore shirts with long sleeves of 
colours of sorts. Their legs were covered with pyjamas. (Herodotus, 
VII. 61), That, over the inner vestment, a long coat-like garb was 
worn appears from the statements that Amestris had for her husband, 
King Xerxes,' knitted, with her own hand, a long robe, variegated in 
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colours and costly in value, and gave it to him as present.’ (Herodotus, 
IX. 109.). 

" What Herodotus describes as the dress of the Persians finds con¬ 
firmation from the relics of old works of art of those ages. In the 
carvings of Behistun and Persepolis we find figures of Persian soldiers. 
On them we find, just as Herodotus as described, a helmet on the head, 
a tight fitting garment like a coat, trousers reaching the knees, foot¬ 
gear reaching up to the fringe of these trousers. In addition thereto, 
we find a belt round the waist. 

WometCz costume. —We find only one reference, by Herodotus, 
to women’s costume. We cannot find the names of the specific articles 
of underwear, but, from that one reference, it appears that it is likely 

that, like men, they too wore one long robe over all their dress. 

If one wishes to picture to one’s self a woman of the Avestaic age, 
of good birth, prettily dressed, and well bedecked, she will be found 
described in the Avan Yasht (Farg. 126-130). According to this 
Yashtt the costume of such a woman was as thus described : Her dress 
is made oi embroidered cloth, made of a rich material called ' atak.' 
She wears, in her ears, a gold pendant. Bound her throat is a gold 
necklace. Her waist so tied as to make her parson appear pleasing. 
On the head is a golden coronet. All her clothes are made from the 
best skin of the beaver, and are marked with broad lines of gold and 
silver.” 

I may note here what Herodotus, (Book I. 135), says: ' The 

Persians adopt foreign customs moat readily of all men. Ac¬ 
counting the Median dress more comely than their own, they 
wear this, and Egyptian breast-plates in war.” How truly the first 
mentioned observations hold good in the case of Parsis of the present 
generation 1 

See, also, Jamshedji Palanji Kapadia's Qujarati book, Tavarikhe 
Kadim Iran, (History of Ancient Persia), Preface, p. 175.—M.M.M. ] 

As to how the ancient Persians did their hair, I transcribe the 
following passage from Shams-ul-Ulma Dr Jivanji Jamshedji Modi’a 
Eddimiranio («• Ancient Persians), p. 112. The English translation 
of the Qujarati is by me : 

" The ancient Persidns used to wedr their hair long, —In his ac¬ 
count of the taking possession of the Island of Milatus by the Persians 
Herodotus says that the Persians used to wear their hair long. The 
goddess of the Delphine temple h»d, long prior to this event, predicted 
that a time would come when the women of Milatus would wash 
the feet of husbands wearing long hair.” Herodotus observes that 
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his prediction came true when the Persians became masters of Mila* 
tus, because they used to wear their hair long. (VI. 19) This descrip* 
tion of Herodotus is confirmed by other writings. On examining the 
skulls of the Persians and the Egyptians killed in the field of the 
battle of Pellizeac, when Herodotus found that the skulls of the 
Persians were weak, whereas those of the Egyptians were strong, on 
inquiry he learnt that the cause of the latter was due to the Egyptians 
shaving their heads from early infancy, but that the Persians used to 

let their beads be covered with hair.Proof of the statement, 

that the Persians used to wear their hair long in this age, is found 
in the fao-simile reproductions of the carvings of Behistun and 
Persepolis, appertaining to that period. In these carvings we see the 
Persians shown with long hair, and, that too, well-curled. From 
these carvings we further find that, Persians used also to wear 
beards, and that the hair of which were very gracefully twisted like 
the links of a chain.'*' It appears that tb9 custom, of wearing hair on 
the head, has come down from the Avestaio times. From Vmdidad 
(VIII. 11) it appears that, in that age also, hair used to be grown on 
the bead. Thus, the hair of the head had, in a manner, served as 
means for the embellishment of the person. Latterly, this idea of 
embellishment seems to have grown among the Persians to such 
extreme limit that it may have led to the wearing of false hair for the 
purpose of beautifying themselves, because, in the Pehlvi Verafnameh, 
women have been pronounced guilty in case they wore false hair or 
beautified their faces with paints etc., and thereby ensnared men."-— 
M.M.M.] 

An idea of what is meant may perhaps be had from the wigs 
worn by barristers in England.—M.M.M.J 
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APPENDIX II. 

[ FIiAOBO HERB BT UB. SBB MY FOOTNOTE 357, an<«.—M.M.M.] 

Note etc. on the subject of the Costumes of the Papsis in India 
under^oin^ changes. Views of a Japanese journalist 
on the Subject. 

As noted by me elsewhere, Kavasji Mehervanji Shroff, lately a 
co-proprietor of the Jame Jamshedt visited Japan in 1890. 
While commenting upon various observations of Mr Shroff, on 
matters relating to Japan, and during which he gave expression to his 
views on the subject of the Japanese men gradually adopting the 
European costume, the Japan Daily Mail, of 11th August 1890, made 
the following observations on the latter part of Mr Shroff’s views : 
“He will also find many to sympathise with his remarks about Japan’s 
imitation of Western ways, and her adoption of western costume, but 
he will pardon us, we trust, for saying that we find him here a little 
superfioisl. In certain matters, a nation cannot afford to be singular, 
and one of those matters is dress. Diversity may be exercised within 
certain limits, but since, speaking roughly, all Christendom dresses 
alike, and since folks are silly enough to set store by externals, we fear 
that, to remain outside this circle of orthodox costume, is to be 
consigned to the pale of heathendom. Certainly, the rule applies to 
male-attire, though, happily, it need not yet be extended radically to 
females. No rational objection, as we think, can be urged against the 
adoption of Western dress by the men of Japan. Even sentimental and 
artistic arguments yield to the plea of utility. And what is true for 
dress is true, also, of much that seems to have offended Mr Shroff’s 
conservative instincts. Japan’s modern progress may be very differently 
represented according to the terms used to describe it. What one man 
praises as liberal adoption, another condemns as self-effacing imitation. 
We do not at all agree with Mr. Shroff’s theory that a nation should 
preserve, “ in their primitive entirety, its ancient customs, costumes, 
social habits, and manners.” Nose-rings and cannibalism would be 
perennial under such a system. Civilisation cannot be sacrificed to 
the picturesque, and Japan cannot afford to perpetuate her isolation by 
preserving her singularity. Argue this matter how we may, the same 
conclusion is invariably reached. It is a large example of the natural 
principle, protection by mimicry, and, though mimicry may be difficult 
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to reconcile with independence, it is certain that the latter can be main¬ 
tained by a due exercise of the former." 

My advocacy, on the lines of the above criticisms, for Parsis 
adopting the European costume, met with some opposition, a few years 
ago. The Parsis, (men and women), adopted the Hindu costume on 
their exile to India from Persia. They made gradual changes : and 
are now wearing a semi-European costume. If the Parsi men adop¬ 
ted the European costume in its entirety, the Parsis could not be 
charged with foresaking their national costume: I say so for this reason, 
that what they commenced to wear on their arrival in Gujarat, and 
have continued to wear ever since, has never been the costume of their 
ancestors in Persia. 

In the Times of India (of Bombay), Christmas Number of 1915; 
appears the following observation in an article headed ** India, one 
hundred years ago,"—“ Clothes do make a difference. The famous 
saying cannot be disputed, and most of us, in trying to visualise the past 
in India, probably forget to make allowance for the change in the cloth¬ 
ing of Indians. The Europeanised Indian is of course quite modern; 
he may be wise but he is certainly less picturesque than his ancestors, 
and, in this respect, none has lapsed farther from grace than the Parsi 
of to-day," 

I may note here what Herodotus (Book I. 136,) has said; “ The 
Persians adopt foreign customs most rapidly of all men. Accounting 
the Median dress more comely than their own, they wear this and the 
Egyptian breast-plates in war." The words, in the first quoted 
sentence, hold good in the case of the Parsis in India.—M.M.M. ] 
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APPENDIX III. 

[PLACED HEBE BY ME, BEE FOOTNOTE 371, anU, AMD THE TEXT BELA* 
TINO THBBETO.—M.M.M.] 

Notes on the subject of Parsis walking barefooted: Details 
of a oontroYersy, in 1882, between a Pars! and a Judge of the 
Surat Zilla, who ordered the Farsi to take off his shoes : Parsis 
and their modern pk^id in Courts of Law. 

Authority, for the statement made by Miss Menant on page 294, 
ante, is not wanting. In 1862, Mr Maneokjee Oowasjee Entee, an in¬ 
habitant of Surat, presented, in English, a ** Humble Memorial to His 
Exoellenoy the Hon’ble Sir Bartle Edward Frere, E.C.B." As the 
prelude to it will give an exact idea of what it complains, I transcribe 
it here :—“ That your Memorialist regrets exceedingly to inform your 
Excellency in Council, that on the 24th day of March last, he was 
treated with much indignity by Mr. Warden, Judge and Sessions Judge 
of the Surat Zillab, on the occasion of your memorialist being called 
up to serve as an Assessor in the Court of the Criminal Assizes held 
thatday in the Surat Adawlut. Besides being too indignantly and 
imperatively spoken to by the Sessions Judge, your Memorialist was 
, made to stand without the proper pale of the ** Court” for more than 
two hours, before a large number of spectators, much to his disgrace 
and at great risk of his health, dignity, and position, simply 
because he politely refused to take his shoes off upon the plea 
of his having religious and other objeotions against doing so. The 
Judge insisted upon your Memorialist removing his shoes as a mark 
of respect, whilst fully admitting, then and there, that the natives had 
another, more dignified and becoming, mode of expressing reverence, 
which your Memoralist had already, quite unasked for, observed.” As 
reason for this refusal to remove his shoes, Mr Entee, in para. 9, says: 
" Your memorialist solicits permission to inform your Excellency in 
Council, with all due deference, that the Parsees have grave religious 
objections against the removal of their Shoes.” Further, ''To Satisfy 
your Excellency as to the religious prohibition that exists with regard 
to the removal of the shoes, your Memorialist has submitted, in Ap¬ 
pendix A, the opinion of the celebrated modern philologist of world¬ 
wide fame, the learned Dr. Haug of the Poona College, as well as the 
opinions of two of the most learned members of the Parsi Community, 
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namely, Mr. Dhunjeebboy Framjee, one of tbe most eminent of the 
living Oriental sobolara and author of several works of acknowledged 
merit;, and Dustoor Hosungjee Jamaspji, whose name stands foremost 
amongst tbe High Priests of theParsees.'* 

In fact tbe memorial contains a history of tbe '* Great Shoe 
Question”, as the JFmTtd of India^ eight years before this particular 
incident in connection with Mr Entee, was pleased to call it. In Ap¬ 
pendix B to a reprint of tbe Memorial, is given a resume of a heated 
colloquy, in the form of questions and answers, between Mr Entee 
and Judge. 

Appendix A. to tbe memorial contains tbe following opinions and 
authorities:— 

Substance of tbe opinion of Dastoor Hoshungji Jamaspji from 
a contribution of bis :—Leaving aside all Persian works, (which some 
Parsees consider as authorities), the Peblvi works of undeniable 
reputation contain evidence sufficient to prove that to walk barefooted 
—or to take even only one step without shoes,—is nob only a great 
sin and contrary to tbe ordinances of tbe Zoroastrian faith, but it is 
equally sinful to go about without the sacred shirt and thread. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that the removal of the shoes was ever 
considered a token of respect. 

In Vajarkurd Dinit the following passage occurs :—**And one 
order is, that no person should touch the ground with uncovered feet, 
for the reason that God desired Zoroaster to inform the world that it 

is a great sin.God bade Zoroaster teach his followers to abstain 

from this sin, as also from *aymook’ (i»e., one foot covered and the 
other bare). He who does so, commits a sin at his every step, and 
ultimately prepares his body for hell.” 

The Mino-Kherd contains tbe following injunction.—*' Do not 
walk with one foot covered and the other bare, for thereby thy 
soul, after death, will not be saved from great privation and torture,” 

The Saddar Najum contains some verses in the 48th Chapter, 
the meaning of which is to the following effect:— 

Know thou with faith, thst, on the true believer it is an obliga¬ 
tion not to put uncovered feet upon the ground ; for, to do so is un¬ 
becoming. There Is no sin worse than this. Oh, thou good-hearted, 
never touch the ground without thy shoes on, and thus save thyself 
from perdition.” 

In the Pateit (Penitential prayer) is the following passage ;—I 
repent and ask forgiveness for baying walked without my shoes on.” 

89 
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I may note here that the question of Zoroastrians walking bare¬ 
footed was often referred, by the Zoroastrians of India, to their oe-reli- 
gionists in Persia. We find the referenoes made in the Bevaysts of 
Kamdin Shahpoor, (1559 A. D), of Boman Poonjia, of Jassa, and of 
Shahpur of Broaoh. In the Saddar (oh. xliv), also, we find the subjeot 
treated. In all these, the opinion is unanimous, that walking bare¬ 
footed is against the tenets and prinoiples of the Zoroastrian religion. 

** Walk not with one boot; so that grievous distress may not 
happen to thy soul," is what is enjoined in Oh. II of Dina-i Mainogu 
Kherad, (See p. 10 of vol. xxiv of the Sacred Books of the East 
series, for its English translation). Dr E. W. West, in footnote 4, 
notes: ** We should probably read ' without a boot;' as ae-muko and 
amuko are much alike in Pahlavi; otherwise we must suppose that 
with only a single covering for the feet, and without outer boots, is 
meant. At any rate, walking or standing on unoonsecrated ground 
with bare feet is a serious sin for a Parsi, on account of the risk of 
pollution. (See Shayast la-Shayast, IV. 12: X. 12.)" 

It is a singular incident that, during the great Plague that broke 
out in Bombay a few years ago, and the last of which we are yet, (in 
1916), far from seeing, it was suggested by medical authorities that it 
was safer not to walk bare-footed in streets, and even in houses I 

In 1860, Sir Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of Bombay, took the 
court mobedt (who administered oath to Parsis), to task for order¬ 
ing a Parsi witness to keep to his shoes. On the custom of Parsis 
wearing shoes having been explained to his Lordship, he gave permis¬ 
sion for it to be respected thereafter. 

When Parsis commenced to wear the phetd. Sir Michael 
Westropp, Chief Justice of Bombay, took a Parsi to task for having 
appeared in Court with this hat on, and ordered him to leave the 
Courl} room, on 23rd August 1880. Since then, Parsis have been 
allowed to keep this head-gear on when in Oourt.—M.M.M. ] 
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CHAPTEE V. 

UBJIQB8. 

The Parsis of our day lead a semi-Hindu, semi- 
European life. To conciliate their generous GujarAt 
hosts they had adopted some of their customs, but time 
has enabled changes to be gradually introduced, and, at 
the present time, there are some, among high-class natives 
of India, who accommodate themselves thoroughly to 
European habit8.<2'^*o 

It is never easy to 'give a correct view of the customs 
of a community. In the case of the Parsis, it is a very 
delicate, and even daring, matter to undertake a slight 
sketch of them, as, during the last fifty years, they have 
passed through a social transformation which cannot but 
complicate the narrator’s task. One must be acquainted 
with their political and religious history, must be on 
cordial terms with members of their community : and, in 
a word, be a friend of their race and their institutions, in 
order to disentangle their tenets from the midst of seeming 
contradictions, and make perfectly clear the aim and 
object they have at length attained. 

For information, on past ages, we have the 
accounts of travellers who encountered the Parsis in 

275. In order to understand the precise position of the Parsis in 
the midst of the populations of India, we recommend the reader to 
peruse Monier Williams’s two works, Beligiom Thought and Life in 
Indid, (2nd ed.) (London: 1885), and Modem India and the Indiana, 
etc, 3rd ed., (London: 1879). 

[Miss Menant writes to me : “ Eindly add the beautiful work of 
the Abb5 Dubois : Hindu Mannera, Cuatona and Ceremoniea 3rd ed. 
by H. E. Beauchamp: Preface by Max Muller. (Oxford Clarendon 
Press: 1906).—M.M.M.] 

276. We can cite here only the principal ones : Ebiab Jobda- 

The Wondera of the Eaat: tranalated from the Latin original aa 
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ttieir adventurous wanderings,—accounts more or 
less veracious, albeit more or less scanty. Friar 
Jordanus was the first, in the fourteenth century, 
to draw attention to them, and from that time forwards, 
travellers have never omitted to mention them. The 
Portuguese called them Parseos or Perseos, the English 
and the French calling them Parsees and Parsis, [the 
last mentioned being] designations of which they them¬ 
selves make use. Associated closely with the Banians, 
they, ostensibly at least, adopted all their customs. The 
chaplain of the English factory at Surat, Mr Henry Lord, 

published in Paris in 1839, in the "BecusU de Voyages et de Memoires," 
of the Society of Geography, etc., eto., by Ool. Henry YULB, 0. B., p. 
21. (London, MDCCOliXlli.) J. DE Babbus, Da Asia, Dos feitos, que os 
Portuguezes fizeram no descubrimento, e conquista das mares e terras do 
Oriente. Deoada primeira, lib. VIII, cap. 9, (Lisboa. MDCOLXXVilA— 
Hbbbert (Sir T.): Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, p. 107).— 
Tbbby, in PUBCHAS: His Pilgrims, in five Books, 2nd part. (London, 
1625). See A Belation of Voyage to the Eastern India, observed by 
Edward Terry, Master of Arts and Student of Christ Church in Oxford, 
eto,, oto., §IV, p. 1479.— Henry LOBO; Discoveries of the Banians and 
Parsees, (in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Trdvels, etc.), vol. VIII, pp. 558 et 
seq.—M andblslo, Voyages de Perse aux Indes Orientates, mis en ordre 
par Olearius, (translation by Wioquefort: pp. 179-186.)—Db LA 
BoULnAYB LE Gouz : Voyages et Observations du Sieur, ob. xix-xx, pp. 
187-190. (Paris, MDOLIII.)—P. F. ViCENZO Mabia: II Viaggio all 
Indie orientali, oh. II, p. 250. (Venice: MDOLXXXin.)— J. Frybb; A 
New Account of East India and Persia in eight letters: being nine years' 
travels, begun 1672 and finished 1681, pp, 67, 117, 197. (London ; 
MDCXCvni.)— J. OviNGTON, Voyages, vol. II, oh. VII, pp. 77-87.— Ir. 
Valentijn : Oud en nieuw Oost-Indien, yol. IV, 2nd part, p. 153. (Dord¬ 
recht and Amsterdam : 1724-26.)— [Anquetil Duperron : Zend Avesta; 
overage de Zoroastre, contenent lu Indees theologique, el. Diseours preli- 
minaire: Paris: MDOOLXXl]—J. 8. Statobinus : Voyage par le Cap de 
Bonne-Esp&rance et Bdtavia, a Samarang, d Macassdr, Amboine et a 
Surate in 1774, 75,76, 77 et 78, etc., vol. I. ob.xxvill, pp. 359 et seq.-, 
vol. II, oh. n, pp. 1-11. —J. PoBBES, Oriental Memoirs : A Narrative of 
Seventeen years’ Besidenee in India, vol. I, oh. vl, pp. 78 and 88, eto., 
2od edition, (London, 1834.) 
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was the first, in the seventeenth century, to take the 
trouble of studying them with any thoroughnese.<“^'^> 
Through an interpreter, he conversed with one of the 
priests, and he has furnished very curious items of infor¬ 
mation regarding their manners and their religion. In the 
following century, Anquetil Duperron, by his intimate 
relations with the Parsi high-priests, [of Surat], was able 
to accurately fix one point in their history, and to bring 
to light matters, as new as they were valuable. We shall 
be always at pains to quote him first especially, as, 
for the first half of that century, no such work as his on 
the Parsis had appeared. The only sources of informa- 

277. [ Darmsteter observes that the book of Thomas Hyde, a Pro¬ 
fessor at Oxford, “was the first complete and true picture of modern 
Parsism, and it made inquiry into its history the order of the day." 
(Oxford: 1700, The book is styled Veterum Persarum et artorem et 
Mediorum ; A. D.) The Rev. Dr Hope Moulton, in his Early Zoroas* 
trianism, observes on p. 36 : “ Before Anquetil Duperron brought the 
Avesta to Europe, the classical sources were naturally almost the only 
evidence upon which historians of Persian religion could rely. Thomas 
Hyde’s great book, which indirectly stimulated Anquetil’s fine 
ambition, was published more than two centuries ago, but remains a 
valuable tool today because of its treatment of material accessible before 
Avesta or Inscriptions were known."—M.M.M. ] 

278. “Apart from all their Destours [Dasturs or High Priests] 
taught me during my three years’ stay in Surat, 1 have been present at 
most of their ceremonies and consulted their Bevayets which present 
a correspondence carried on between the Parsees of Kerman and those 
of India. These are the sources from which I have drawn 
what I have to say on their civil and religious usages." Zend^ 
Avesta^ vol. IT, p. 528.) Anquetil Duperron may be trusted. 
Haug, (Essays on the Parsis, p. 25), describes him as a “trustworthy 
man." He wrote only what the Dasturs told him, and it is not 
surprising to find that his work has been regarded by themselves as a 
traditional authority. The high-priests, Edalji Darabji Sanjana, 
quotes it in his work on the Miracles of Zoroaster, (i.e, Mattjazate- 
Zarthost). The reader must not be surprised if he does not find any 
perfect agreement between passages representing the transcription of 
an ancient text and that which is received now a days. The progress 
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tion were fragments of memoirs, anecdotes, here and 
there various matters drawn from newspapers, and, while 
the Mazdean religion was becoming more and more 
accessible, the manners of its devotees remained in the 
shade, despite their daily increasing importance. In 1862, 
Briggs produced an interesting little book which he 
had written at the instance of a few friends, because,—to 
quote him,—the little which had, till then, been known 
of the Parsis was mixed up with the theological contro¬ 
versies of Dr Wilson. 

of soienoe in philology and grammar has faoilifcated the acquisition 
of the knowledge of a language which could be only learnt by oral 
teaching and was only enabled to pass on by his prodigious facility to 
seize its articulations. 

[ In 1916, J. J. Modi read a Paper, before the Bombay Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, in which he made out a very strong 
case, against Duperron, ks to his statement, in his Zend Avesta^ that 
the Dastur, under whom he was taking his lessons and instruc¬ 
tion, in Surat, had surreptitiously taken him into the Atash-Beher&m 
(in charge of that Dastur), in the garb of a Farsi, armed with a con¬ 
cealed sword. The probability is that the Dastur, in order to 
meet Daperron's pressure, must have arranged for and shown to 
Duperron, (with Duperron’s knowledge), a mock ceremony in the room 
from which the sacred fire must have been removed for purposes of 
repairs of the room etc. That this is often done in India is evidenced 
by some European and American savants also being shown such cere¬ 
monies, e.g. to Miss Menant, Prof. Jackson (of America), and others,--* 
M.M.M.] 

279. [ Another source may be added here: Parsi life as depicted 
in Parsi songs. It is suggested in a Paper read by Jivanji Jam- 
shed ji Modi before the Anthropological Society of Bombay, (See vol. 
V, No. 8). After reproducing one song in Qujarati, Dr Modi observes: 
*' We will now see a few traits of Parses life as presented by this 
cradle-song which is most commonly sung* We must bear in mind 
that some of the traits may be said to be the traits of the Parses 
life of the past and present generations, because the Parses com¬ 
munity, like all communities, has passed and still passes through a 
certain change of manners and customs,*’—M*M.M, ] 

280. Briggs: The Pareie^ or Modem Za/rdmthiom, (Bombay, 1862) 
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The learned Eev. Dr Wilson’s Farsi Beligion 
was not of a nature likely to satisfy curiosity as to the 
customs and manners of his intelligent opponents. Its 
aggressive attitude was too pronounced. Briggs’s 
treatment of the subject was somewhat larger, albeit 
superficial. 

It might be supposed that, at the present day, to 
write a history of the Parsis, it would be sufficient to 
paint them as they present themselves. As far as life¬ 
like impression and picturesque description go, the reader 
might profit by that method : but he would, on the other 

281. Wilson : The Farsi Beligion as contained in the Zend 
Avesta, eto. (Amorioan Mission Press, Bombay, 1843.) 

[ In connection with Bev. Wilson's intensely bitter invectives, 
against the Parsi religion, how I wish he was alive to read the Bev. 
Dr Hope Moulton’s Lecture IX (on ** Zarathushtra and Israel”), in his 
Early Zoroastrianism, and particularly to note the following passage on 
p. 296: ** We cannot praise the older faith [ of Zarathushtra} more 
highly than by showing how it contained seed-thoughts that, in the 
light and warmth of Christian enthusiasm, might have blossomed into 
beauty for all the world to admire. There is also another comment 
that will be in place after nearly every paragraph in the present exposi¬ 
tion [ ’’ Zarthushtra and Israel” ]. We have seen that Judaism and 
Christianity have developed a series of fundamental ideas which can 
be recognised, centuries before, in the obscure phrases of the Q&th4s.” 
—M.M.M. ] 

282. [ The Bov. Dr Wilson’s Parsi Beligion, and his lectures on 
the Parsi religious books, evoked replies from many quarters from 
amongst the Parsis. The following, among others, collected by me, may 
be mentioned :—(l) Dorabji Hormusji Bengalee’s Bastiye Majdyasni, 
published, in 1840, at the Samaehar Press. (2) Talim-e-Zurtoosht : or 
the Doctrine of Zoroaster: in the OuzratteeLangiiagefor the instruction of 
Farsee youths \ together with an Answer to Dr, Wilson*s Lecture on 
Vandidad : Compiled by^ a “ Farsee Priest . (In 210 pages). (Published 
by Ervad Dosabhai Sorabji Munshi, printed at the Samaehar Press,” 
Bombay. (1840). (3) Behnumaye Zarthoshti (Journal), Books I and II, 
by B. J. B. (Published at the Jame-Jamshed Press, Bombay, 1842*1843 
A. D., in over 800 pages.) (4) Discussion on the Christian Beligion as 
contained in the Bible and propounded by Christian Clergymen and 
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hand most assuredly lose by it. This is due to special 
considerations which must here be noted. The Parsis 
are too enlightened not to take stock, themselves, of the 
social transformation which they are undergoing. They 
understand the causes of it; they bow to its demands; 
and they know the goal towards which they are directing 
their energies. Once that the English occupation of 
India had drawn them away from Hindu mode of life, 
which had been theirs for so many centuries, it was no 
longer wealth, and the importance attached to it, which 
they coveted. Much rather, it was the inestimable ad¬ 
vantages procured by education, brought within the reach 
of all, that they wished to benefit themselves by. From 
that moment their ambition was to realize the opportu¬ 
nity of this marvellous assimilation with the English, 

Theologians ; between Pestonji Manechji, Editor of the fame Jamshed 
(newspaper) and the Bev. J. M, Mitchell, Editor of the "Native’s 
Friend.” Printed at the Duftur Ashkara Press, Bombay: (i845.) (5) 
Khristi Dharamnoo Khotaroo, in six parts: by "Bande Khoda,” in pp. 
607 and 251: Printed at the Pustak Prasidh Press, Bombay,(1857.) (6) 
In 1841: Dastur Minoobeberji Edalji Jamasp Asana issued bis polemic, 
the Niranghae Ealamkash, Hadi-e-Oumrehan ; by Dastur Aspandiarji 
Framji Eabadi, (the first translator of thoAvesta, Pehelvi Vendidad and 
Yasna, (8) Behhnuma-e-Zartkoshti : a monthly journal which was 
published by Mr NaorozjiEurdoonji, from July 1842, in two parts, one 
dealing with the good points of the Zoroastrian religion, and, in the 
other part, were handled the dogmas of Christianity. (9) Translation 
of Letters by M. Aslam against Christianity : By Pestonji Dajibbai 
Unvala : (Samachar Darpan Press) (1857j. (20) Chasmak : By 
Kaehushi'u bin Kaus Irani. (Daftar Ashkaia Press: 1856.). (11) 
Zarthoshti tatha Esdi Dharam Sambandhi mukhtesarma tapas: (A 
Brief investigation into the Zoroastrian and Christian Beligions.) By 
Cowasji Muncherji Modi. (1857), (12) Lotfo : (in verse): By Hormusji 
Naoroji Sakhlatvala, (1857) See, in this connection, page 181 of Cama 
Memorial Volume, —M,M,M,] 

For a critical discussion on statements made by the Bev. Dr Wilson, 
in his lecture on the Vendidad Bade, and in his book, The Parsi 
SeUgion, see pp. 42-66 of the Qujarati Proceedings of the 'Zarthushti 
Din-ni khol kamari Mandli, vol. II of 1891.—M.M,Mi] 
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and it must be admitted that they have succeeded. For 
information on this head our best guide will be the 
authorized utterances from amongst the community 
itself. 

In 1858, Mr Dossabhai Framji KarAkA, a Bombay 
Parsi,—a young man at the time, with every prospect of 
a brilliant career,—devoted a complete book to the sub¬ 
ject of his community. Strongly attached to England, 
he had, at the age of twenty-eight, published, in Gujarati 
and Marathi, The English Bdj, (or ‘ Buie’), with the ob¬ 
ject of bringing out the benefits accruing to the natives 
of India from European occupation of India. In his book 
on the Par8i8,t^®^> written in the purest English, as 
became, by the way, a pupil of the Elphinstone In¬ 
stitution, he boldly entered on a sketch of their history, 
customs, and their religion. This rapid sketch (in 286 
octavo pages) [of the 1st ed.] he closed with the statement 
that his (Parsi) contemporaries were very different from 
the previous generation, and he augured an upward pro¬ 
gress for the future. He was not mistaken, 

On March the 13th, of the year 1861, in a speech < 286 ) 

283. Dossabbai Framjee : The Parsecs : Their History, Manners, 
Customs, and Religion, (Published in London : 1858). Twenty-six 
years later, a new edition, [in two volumes], enlarged and reoast, was 
issued. It is this edition we have had occasion to quote from and of 
which we shall make very frequent use. 

284. At this moment, [in the year 1896], in the very heart of the 
community, Mr [afterwards Khan Bahadhur] Bomanjee Byramji Patel 
was tracing [ in the form of * Chronicles*] the history of the political, 
religious, and civil life of his oo-religionists, from their settlement in 
India, and commenoing his great work, the Parsec Prakash, which 
must remain the most remarkable monument of the disinterested and 
persevering efforts of a man of courage and intellectual culture. (Sea: 
moreover, the Introduction to Les Parsis) [printed also in this 
English edition.] 

286. Max Muller considered this Lecture so interesting that, in 

the month of August 1862, he took the trouble to bring it to notice, 
40 
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delivered at Liverpool, before the Society Philomatic, Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji, [afterwards a Member of the House 
of Commons of the English Parliament], pointed out, in 
public, the great change which was in course of progress 
in the Parsi Community, and declared that there was, at 
that time, a difference as great between the two factions 
which divided it, as there had originally been between 
the English and the Parsis; and that, this was due 
to the system of education which had been in force for 
the previous twenty years. It need hardly be said that 
such a change had not been effected without encounter¬ 
ing lively opposition.<2*®) Through their singular 
assimilative power,—not by slow and gradual effort,— 
the Parsis had, at one bound, attained a culture 
quite European, and a gulf had been opened up 
between those who had systematically rejected it. So 
marked was the difference, that the speaker (Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji), in describing the customs of his co-religionists, 
declared that not one of the details supplied by him 
could be considered applicable to the whole community. 
Between the two extreme parties,—the one out of 
respect for tradition, loyal to their customs, the other 
hurrying towards the advantages of European civilization, 
—a moderate party, uncertain how to choose, was 
pressed by the one party to pronounce in their favour, 
and so strictly watched by the other as to make this 
impossible. So that, some timid members of this faction 
got so far as to claim their right to belong both to the 
reformers and to the orthodox, and to be,—at once,— 
adherents of ancient traditions and supporters of liberal 
measures! One example,—taken from daily life,— 


and to write a long article on the subject, in his Chips from a German 
Workshop, (French translation by E. Harris, under the title of 
Essai, etc., 2nd ed.) (Paris : 1872.) 

286. [And, I may add, with somewhat melancholy pleasure, as it 
encounters even at the presentday in the 20th Century A.D. I—M.M.M.l 
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perfectly illustrated this position. When one states,—said 
Mr Naoroji,—that the Parsis use knives and forks, one 
must do so with the reservation ‘ some ’, not ‘ all.’ In 
one house, one may see a table arranged with all the 
luxury of that of the English. In another, on the 
contrary, the master of the house follows the Hindu 
fashion, squatting on a mat with all his viands, in tiny 
plates, laid on one large tray, set upon a stool four inches 
high. At one side, a polished brass cup or goblet contains 
his drink, and his fingers serve him for knives and forks. 
Now, it is not that this worthy Mazdean cannot afford to 
buy a European fit-up, but that he prefers his ancient 
style of living. All change is repugnant to him,—the 
natural effect of a too sudden adoption of a style, hitherto 
unknown, and forced by English education. 

We will follow out Mr D. Naoroji in this interesting 
study, bearing in mind that it goes back to the year 1861, 
and that, many of the observations do not apply to the 
present state of affairs. 

He began by dividing the Parsis into two classes : 
the Orthodox, i.e., the ‘ old class,’ and the Beformers, 
i-e., the ‘young class,’ as denominated by the opposi¬ 
tionists. Following Mr N aoroji, this is what an orthodox 
Parsi does, or rather, at one time did, during the day.<**®^> 
After having said the prayers of the kwsti the orthodox 
Parsi would rub his hands and feet with the 
which he would then remove with water: take a 

bath, if he so wished, and would again recite the httsU 

287. [For a long note, in the Frenob edition, see Appendix 
affixed at the end of this Chapter.—M.M.M.] 

288. iNirang Oomez : See Appendix at the end of this Chapter. 
—M.M.M. ] 

289. When [an orthodox] Parsi or a priest [in holy orders] wishes 
to wash off the nirmg, he requires the assistance of another to pour 
the water because, previous to the rite of nirang, and while the bands 
are soiled with it, be can touch nothing. If be be alone then he must 
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prayer. If he shaved, or relieved himself daring the night, 
a bath would be imperative, otherwise he could engage 
himself in no work. Having cleansed his teeth, he would 
recite the prayer of the husti for the third time, and con¬ 
clude his ablutions with the usual devotions. Then the 
orthodox Farsi would breakfast alone, in accordance with 
the purely Hindu fashion. The mistress of the house 

take the vessel by his handkerchief, or the hem of his sudreh, and pour 
out the water, first, on one hand, and then hold the vessel by that hand 
and then wash the face and the feet. 

[To foreigners, from Europe and America, I would suggest a visit 
to Udv&d&,—the principal seat of orthodoxy, due to its being mostly 
inhabited by members of the ancient priestly mobed families,—in order to 
notice these usages even now in vogue, and so graphically transcribed 
by the French authoress. In Bombay, these orthodox,—but, certain¬ 
ly highly hygienic,—practices are not to be seen commonly in vogue.— 
M.M.M. ] 

290. With the Hindus, dinner (the bhojana vidihi) has a quite 
religious ceremony which expounds the exclusion of outsiders, The 
men, seated on the ground, are served by the women of the 
family. They are offered rice with various condiments and the usual 
sweetmeats, on large banana leaves (pa^asas). No one sits down with¬ 
out having completed certain religious rites. First, the acamana, or 
drinking water for interior purification; next, of prayers taken 
from the Taittiriya Brahmana, to ask a blessing on the outer 
world, and all that it contains ; lastly, to streogthen the nourishment, 
they are about to partake, etc.—H. Lord was of opinion that, while 
the Farsis had great religious freedom in the matters of food, they did 
not take full advantage of it, out of consideration for the Banians, 
with whom they lived, and the Moors under whose government they 
existed. However, according to him, they ate apart, considering this 
the best means of conserving purity and cleanliness, and convinced 
that, by eating with others, they would contract of their impurity. It 
was this mistrust that, for a long time, debarred the Parsis from ac¬ 
cepting European sweets and pastry. 

[Even at the present day, the priests in holy orders,—but not 
those Parsis who are ' priests' merely by birth, (i.s. athoman), having 
been born in a priestly family,—will not eat any food or stuff cooked 
or prepared by any one but a Farsi, and this is very strictly followed 
by them.—M.M.M.] 
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did not appear. The other members of the family,—men 
and boys, and even the little girls,—would join in the 
repast, the ladies excluded therefrom, and they would take 
their meals after their husbands [ and other male mem* 
bers of the family.] If two or three Parsi-men break¬ 
fasted or dined at the same time, (not together, out 
of the same plate), each had a mattress for his seat, 
or some sort of box or coffre and, in front of him, would 
be placed a brass round tray of the size of a large plate, 
on which viands composing the repast would be arranged 
in small heaps. Sometimes, these would be served in small- 
sized saucers. Knives and forks are not used by the Ortho¬ 
dox. Fingers only serve them as such. When eating out 
of the same plate with another, care is taken, and must be 
taken, not to put the fingers into the mouth, but to adroitly 
pitch the morsel into it. Should a morsel miss and let it fall 
[so as to let the fingers touch the lips], the hand must at 
once be washed before touching the plate again. Similarly 
with water. It must be poured into the mouth without 
the goblet touching the lips. Moreover, he must never 
touch the inside of his mouth. Everything, thus com¬ 
ing in contact with the mouth, becomes impure and 
must be purified at once with water. This is why,—when 
drinking out of a glass, and having regard to the com¬ 
pany, or the occasion, or place, as one cannot wash his 
hands peremptorily,—he must hold his glass by means of 
his kerchief [or some other piece of cloth]. This custom 
still exists among [only a small fraction of] the Orthodox 
who are obliged to have mutual intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans. 

[The reader needs be reminded that, for present day 
usages and customs, all that has been described above 
has reference strictly to the most orthodox only, and is 

291. [Eot this note Bee Appendix at the end of this Ohapten— 
M.M.M.] 
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noticeable only in some families, or with the moheds 
exclusively.] 

The master of the house then attends to his business- 
affairs, and, at midday, is again present at another repast, 
preceded by prayers, or at least by the recitation of the 
kusti prayer. Late in the afternoon, when freed from 
the toils of business, he proceeds either to the sea¬ 
shore,Lif any in his town of residence] or to the fire- 
templO) sometimes to both, to say his prayers, which 

292. [ I make this note here Id order to olear up any oonfusion 
that may arise in the minds of non-Parsi readers of Miss Menant’s 
description.—M.M.M.l 

293. No more pretty and touching sight can be imagined than 
this imposing presence of the faithful on the strand to say their prayers. 
All travellers have been struck with it. Here it may be remarked 
that the pious functions and ritualistic prayers of the modern Brahmin 
are more numerous than those of the Parsis. Five hours a day scarcely 
suffices for the purpose. The time, thus employed, is often snatched 
from intellectual pursuits,—a great hindrance to the progress of edu¬ 
cation. 

294. [The “ fire-temple ** may be either the Atash-Beheram 
or a Darimeher, commonly called Agiari by the Parsis, I have 
elsewhere distinguished and explained these terms. 

A dar-e-meheTt i,e, ‘the port or porch of Meher,* is a temple where 
religious ceremonies are performed. It also contains fire; but that 
fire need not be the sacred fire of the Atash-Adran or the Atash 
Beheram. 

In 1891, a series of references were made by Monier Williams 
to K. B. Gama. In one of these, he referred to the statements, made 
by Herodotus and Strabo, that the Parsis of ancient times did not 
have any building to say their prayers in, but that they offered them 
on open tops of mountains, before objects of nature. Monier Williams 
inquired if this statement was in accordance with what is contained in 
theAuesta. Mr Gama replied that from Vendidad III. 1: V. 89-42 
and VIII it could be inferentially concluded that there must have been 
some fixed structures for the offering of prayers. See p. 160 of the 
Gujarati Proceedings of the ' Zartboshti Din-ni khol karnari Mandl,* 
vol. II of 1891.—M.M.M.J 



[P. 318 A] 



A Parsi saying his morning prayers before 
the hearth'fire in a censer. 



[p. 318 b] 
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he repeats, for the last time,*^®®> before the evening meal 
and also before turning in. 

The same religious observances are incumbent upon 
the women of the orthodox class. But, at the date this 
description is applied, in 1861, their ignorance did not 
permit of the strict discharge of them, as the prayers have 
to be said [as even in the present generation] in the 
language of the Avesta. Confined to their apartments, 
as a result of the Mahomedan conquest, their only 
recreations were those of family ffites, followed by works 
of piety. Hence sprang an intense concentration on 
home-life and a praiseworthy zeal for the perpetuation of 
customs bequeathed by tradition. The position of this 
little Iranian community, settled in the midst of the 
miscellaneous peoples of Gujarat, further inclined them to 
that unique mode of life which had been their safeguard 
for ages, and which had enabled them to loyally preserve 
the sacred trust of their faith and of their nationality. 

Touching the ‘ Young Glass ’ Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji pointed out the subjects on which serious difficul¬ 
ties had already arisen. In regard to the sudreh and 
the kusti, no objection had been openly formulated, 
although the question had been asked whether it was 
not possible to become a Mazdean without the 
investiture of these sacred badges; but, for the nirang, 

296. [See Appendix, at the end of this Chapter, for this note.— 
M. M. M.] 

296. [ This expression appears in the Erenoh edition, and there¬ 
fore has been retained by me here. ‘New Sohool' appears to be the more 
correct expression.—M.M.M. ] 

297. [Mazdean: “The name of Zoroaster's religion, as used in the 
Parsi sacred books, is "Mazdayasni,” that is to say "Mazda-worship,” 
Mazda being the name of God. It is used in direct opposition to 

" Daevayasni,” or the worship of the Daevas.It is clear that 

the religion of Zoroaster teaches the worship, not of many gods, but 
only of the One True God, Mazda. “ ...Zi Mazdaonho-dum" says 
Zoroaster, "Be you the worshippers of Mazda only.” [Odthd II, Sd 
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[t.e. bull’s sanctified urine], and its use,—spoken of 
by Max Muller as “ revolting,” — he started a 

lengthy controversy, the Beformers maintaining that the 
original books of Zoroaster contained no formal injunction 

3, para. 1). ‘ Toi-daeveng dan ya dregvat daena' " They the opprea- 
Bors of the world, eto., follow the Daeva-worshippers, whioh is the 
religion of the wicked.” (Oatha III, Ha, para. 4). And, accordingly 
every Zoroastrian confesses his faith as follows;— *Mazadayasno ahmi=^ 
“I am a worshipper of Mazda.” *Fravarane Mazadayasno Zarathush- 
tris Vidaevo Ahura tkaesho^* “I confess myself to be a worshipper of 
Mazda, a follower of Zoroaster, an opponent of Daevas (»false gods), 
and subject to the laws of Ahura.'* The laws of Ahura, here referred 
to, are those oi the religion of Ormuzd. It is easy to find, in the 
above command and confession, a similarity to the * kaUma ’ of the 
Mahomedans, in later times, whioh says : ' There is no god, but the 
God, and Muhammad is the prophet of God.' ”—S.D. Bharuoba : 
(op. cit) —M.M.M.] 

298. The liberal party has entirely renounced this revolting 
custom. But the followers of the old school remain faithful to it,” eto. 
eto.—Max Muller: (op. oiL^ p. 253.) 

[ 1 am credibly informed, that, some time ago, attempt was made, 
by a gentleman of the priestly class, to introduce a good and equally 
efficacious substitute, in some European disinfectant, for the nerang^ 
during a death-ceremony in his house. But this seems an isolated, 
though praise-worthy, effort to reconcile the orthodox party to more 
modern inventions which now meet and supply the necessity for whioh 
the nerang seems to have been utilized in ages gone by. Later on, 
more has been said by me in regard to the *uirang’ and the origin of 
the term. 

Dastur Dr M.N. Dhalla, in his Zoroastrian Theology, makes 
the following note (on p. 350) in his chapter on the " Beform Move¬ 
ment” (during the Period of Revival in the 19th century A.D. and 
After), with reference to the * controversy over the religious practice oi 
using the urine of cattle ': The reformer declared that the filthy 

practice was highly objectionable, and should be done away with. This 
shocked the sentiment of righteousness in the orthodox believer. He 
retorted that the liquid had great purifying qualities, and ita use should 
be continued. The reformer replied that 'it may indeed have served as 
a disinfectant for humanity in its infancy, but in these days of better 
and purer appliances for bodily cleanliness, we need no more of 
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PFRFUMING THH HOUSK WITH I UMES OF SANDAL-WOOl) 
AND AOA’-I.V. 

True to her ancient faith, the hoiisc->vilc is out beff)re the break of dawn, after having pcifoinieil 
her devotions and her ahlntions. openinii the front-door tc) let in fresh air, and theti proceeds to the 
paitieulai ceremony ot pei fuming the house with fumes «»f Sandal-w»)i>d and / n/xm |resin of 
jiiisu'i'lltii Sf-n a pt acticc equally in \ofiueinthe most wealthy Farsi households. Mile. Menant 

(See p. 349, <nite ) 

-Xotr.- 'I'he picture here re-prodiiced is for an eveiiinM liiiiii^.ilitoi. 

77/,- /nn,: 



[p. 320 c] 



An “At-Home” Party to the Visitors—of all Nationalities- 
on a Hill-station near Bombay. 



Parsi Families enjoying an Open-air Picnic In the orthodox style. 
“THE OLD ORDER CEIANGETH, YIEI.DING 
PLACE TO NEW.” 

The Ttmes Press. 
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At t’ c Princess Mary Ladies’ Gymkhana in Bombay - 
Parsi Ladies at 'Pennis. 

(broni snap-shot photos by F, M. M. Murzbun, Fsq.) 
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on the subject. The Old Class adduced the writings of 
early priests, and certain passages from the Zend-Avesta^ 
but which were rejected by their antagonists as wholly 
irrelevant. The result was, that the ‘ young class ’ 
abandoned the use of the nirang, while some of the ‘ Old- 
Glass ’ had their faith shaken in its efficacy. 

Next came the large question of early-betrothals, 
and of early-marriages, the abolition of which became 
pressing in proportion as education advanced. But the 
whole community seemed, at first, to reject such a reform, 
though at least many approved of it. The majority 
remained neutral for fear of incurring the censure of 
the [Parsi] Press, and of fomenting family discord. 
This question was closely bound up with that of 
education, which, in its course, tended to abolish 
the customs of seclusion and of unsociability, and 
to accord to women the rights of serious and rational 
instruction, and of quitting their retirement. At the date 
of Mr Naoroji’s lecture, some ladies had begun to take 
part in the family meals; but, two years earlier, (1859), 
when an attempt had been made to admit them to the 
drawing-room and the dining-room, the innovation had 
been described as “ dangerous.” The chief argument was 
drawn from the [alleged] disastrous effect of this custom in 

the dirty stufif'. ‘ But the liquid —expostulated the orthodox,— 
‘has other latent qualities too. It repels the demoniao powers that 
happen to take possession of man during sleep; what greater proof, in 
truth, of its mysterious power oan be bad than the fact that, when onoe 
oonseorated, it never becomes putrid ?’ Tracts and pamphlets were 
issued on both sides, and a heated controversy ensued in the Parsi 
Press. The reformer to-day has given up the practice altogether, but 
tbe orthodox continues still most scrupulously to use it every morning." 

I must, however, add that tbe statement that the “consecrated" 
liquid “ never becomes putrid," is indeed a truth and needs expla¬ 
nation by scientific men. I have dealt with this subject of nerang or 
gaomez at greater length in a later Chapter,—M.M.M.j 
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England, such as the numerous cases of divorce and 
domestic troubles which were attributed to the mutual 
intercourse between the sexes. Nor had the out-cry 
been less bitter at the establishment of a girls’ school. 
‘Twelve years had elapsed,’—exclaimed Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji,—‘ and the very persons, who were most 
opposed to this advance, have, in their turn, become 
ardent promoters of instruction, and zealous guardians 
of our schools’. Thenceforth, public opinion became 
gradually unanimous in favour of female education which 
raised women from the position of mere slaves, to that of 
bright and responsible companions, capable of understand¬ 
ing their husbands’ duties, and sharing their joys and 
sorrows. One difficulty, at that time, awaited solution,— 
the lack of mistresses in the girls’ classes. In a word: 
How to make capable mistresses when a child went to 
school at the age of six and left it at twelve! Early 
marriages were thus a serious obstacle to the recruiting 
of the teaching staff. In the Chapter especially devoted 
to “Education” we shall see how progress in this respect 
has been rapid and satisfactory. 

As regards the mode of taking meals, the ‘yo^°g 
class,’ in 1869, accepted the chairs and the tables, the 
glasses and the plates, the knife and the fork, which all 
displaced, with advantage, the Hindu style: and it simul¬ 
taneously gave up their everlasting ablutions, much how¬ 
ever to the disgust of the orthodox class. As to restrictive 
measures, in the matter of ruinous outlays on mar¬ 
riages, it might have been imagined that, considering 
their Hindu origin, it was only necessary to remind 
the Parsis of their own customs. But, on the contrary, 
the struggle was very keen. An Association, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak further on,— 
the Bdhnumdi Mdzddydsnd Sdhhd, (meaning ‘ The 
Society to Guide the Followers of Mazda’),—set to 
work, [since the 3rd of August 1861], by meetings 
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and by gratuitously distributing publications, to reduce 
marriage to a simple ceremony, and coniine its festivities 
within reasonable bounds, according to individual means. 
The same was the case with funeral expenses. The op¬ 
ponents of innovation, in their turn, organized, [on 30th 
October 1866], a Society to safeguard their interests, 
and this Society they styled the ‘True Guide,’—the 
only proper guide for the Mazdeans,’—and called it the 
Bdhe-rdst-numai Zartimshtidn Sabhd (Association). ( 299 ) 

299. [ In lafcer times, the late Mancherji Kavasji Langdan^,—a 

name handed down to posterity, by his annonym of ‘ Mansukh’,— 
may be instanced as a leader of the “ old school,” (or “ class,” as Mile, 
Menant chooses to call it.) His lectures and lay-sermons, and his 
writings in his weekly newspaper called Satya Mitra ( = ‘Friend of 
Truth’), and elsewhere, were, at one time, very popular among those 
who shared his views. Later still,—i.e. in the present generation,— 
we have writers of the class of Ervad Behramji Kharshedji Dordi, 
whose collection, in a book-form (in two editions), of his contributions, 
in the Gujarati language, furnishes us with materials which are certain¬ 
ly instructive and suggestive, if not educative, in so far as his and the 
late ‘ Mansukh’s' warnings to the Parsi community against a too pre¬ 
cipitate and blind an imitation of all that is western in ideas,—social 
and moral,—are concerned. Although somewhat late in the day, the 
late K. N. Kabraji,—editor of the most go-ahead social reformer, the 
Bast Goftar, a weekly Gujarati Parsi newspaper of Bombay,—had to 
cry “ halt” when he noticed that the so-called “ reforms” were going 
with a great of deal of rash and excessive haste among the Parsis 
of the present generation! And even among the ‘ New school' 
(the ‘ new class') men, we have Parsis who have contributed to 
social literature, holding out signals of warning against a degene¬ 
ration that has been by them considered to loom, in the distance 
far or near, over the Parsi community. Of this class, may be instanced 
the writer of Present Aspects of Female Education amongst theParsees, 
and who ia. now generally identified with Mr Naoroji Manekji Seth, 
—a scion of the Seth family, whose history, embodied in a splendidly 
got up book, has been published by his nephew the late Jalbhai Ardesir 
Seth. As for details of the work accomplished by the Bah-numai 
Mazdaysna Sabha, and lectures delivered in connection therewith, see 
Parsi Prahash. Vol. I, pp. 668 et seg.—M.M.M.J 
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At the close of his lecture, the eminent speaker,—Mr 
Dadabhai Naorojee,—expressed a hope of seeing obsolete 
customs speedily vanish^ and harmony established between 
the two factions. 

[Fifty-four] years have now, [in 1916], elapsed, and 
yet all reform has not been accomplished. The Orthodox 
party and the Eeformers continue the contest. The old 
ways have been heavily breached and European-life has 
penetrated further and further within the walls. We have 
lived side by side with Parsis of the upper classes, we 
have taken short journeys in their company, and nothing, 
either in their dress or their manners, distinguished them 
from the English around us. Why should they h opelessly 
adhere to habits borrowed from alien peoples, with whom 
their life, as exiles alone, connected them ? How should 
their abandonment of these taint the purity of their 
faith ? Is it comprehensible, for example, that a young 
man, educated in one of our European Universities and 
returning to Bombay, could submit, without repugnance, 
to a mass of obsolete practices, such as that which obliges 
him, on his wedding-day, to perambulate, with all the 
Hindu ceremony, when he is an engineer, or a doctor, 
or a lawyer, who has mixed in the social life of our 
capitals ? He [did it and in a few cases even now] does 
it, nevertheless, with a good grace, in deference to the 
wishes of his [orthodox] elders, but at heart, he must 
long for the power to extricate himself from it [com¬ 
pletely]. And one day or other he will do so, [and that, 
too, not before long]. 

300. [Referring to this and subsequent paragraphs, Miss Menant 
sends me a note saying :—“ All these views are my own. I am wholly 
responsible for them.’' And at foot of p. 87 of the French work, the 
authoress sends me this pencil-note:—“Kindly read these paras, with 
great attention. I know they are approved by clever people, but the 
Parsi stand-point may be different. So you will add in foot-notes 
whatever corrections you will like in the English edition.” It will be 
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Among all these customs, one must distinguish 
between those which have been borrowed from the Hindus, 
and those which rest upon the authority of special com¬ 
pacts charged with the handing down of their traditions 
from age to age. To the abandonment of the former, 
there can be no serious objection. With the latter, the 
question is more delicate. We shall presently see the 
richness of the sacred literature. By the side of the 
Avesta ^—the extreme simplicity of which on the dogmatic 
side is, according to Max Muller, one of the reasons of the 
Farsi’s attachment to his religion,—stands a series of 
books edited in the Pahlavi and the Persian languages,— 
for example, the Shdyast la-Shdyast, theBevayats,^^^^ 

infcereafcing to learn how far Miss Menant has stuck to or modified 
these “ views” since her visit to India (in 1903), particularly after her 
long residence, in Bombay, among Parsis.—M.M.M. j 

301. [ In order to save long explanatory footnotes, by me, regarding 
the contents, etc. of many of the religious books of the Parsis, I have 
deemed it more convenient to draw up a “ Supplementary Chapter”, 
entitled “ Beligious Literature” and have appended it at the end of this 
English edition of Les Parsis, In this Supplementary Chapter all the 
more important books, that appertain to the religion of the Parsis, 
have been set forth and described by me.—M.M.M. ] 

302. Shdyast la-Shdyast : So called, in modern times, from 
the constant use of the formula Shdyast, ' Expedient’, and Id- 
Shdyast, ‘ Not ’ Expedient’, [ or ‘ licit’ and ‘illicit’.] This treatise con¬ 
tains more than 10,000 words, and deals with sins, good works, 
various modes of purification, the use of the sacred badges, and several 
other subjects [ such as miscellaneous laws and customs ragarding sin 
and impurity. ] European scholars occasionally call it the Pahlavi 
Eivayet, —For the manuscript date of edition and English translation, 
see West; Pahlvi Texts, Sacred books of the East Series, vol. V, 
Part I, Introduction, p. LIX. 

[It is said to have been written about the end of the Sassanian 
dynasty, in the middle of the 7th Century, A.D.—Casartelli reckons 
the book as a treatise on moral theology. See my chapter on “Beligious 
Literature”, post — M.M.M. ] 

303. These Bevdyets, [ generally known as the 'new Bevayets’, 
as distinguished from the old Beyayets’ written in the Pablavi language 
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the all which contain ordinances and in¬ 

junctions, the positive and traditional nature of which 

during the Saesanian period ], belong to Persian literature. These 
are a collection of traditional documents dealing with important details 
of Parai theology, their and religious practices. They include 

epistolary correspondence of sorts [ by the Parsis of India ] with the 
[so called] guehres of Persia on liturgical and ceremonial topics, as also 
on some points of doctrine. 

[S.D. Bharuoha says: “The Ravayets deal but sparingly with 
philosophical, ethical, and kindred themes; but they may be relied 
upon in traditional matters of ritual and customs.*’ 

For a short, but an instructive Paper, entitled : A few statements 
of the Avesta as understood by the writers of the Eevayets, —contributed 
by Brvad Bdalji Kersaspji Antia, see Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 154 
et seq, He there observes : “ In the study of the Parsi religion the 

Eevayets play an important part. They give us an idea of how some 
of the statements of the Avesta were understood by the Zoroastriana 
of Persia and India about 300 years ago.” See also my footnote 132 
ante, for a complete list of these new Bevayats.^MMM. ] 

304. Sad-Dar: (Literally, Sad, meaning a ‘ hundred,* and Dar 
‘ gate’, but, applied in a broader sense to the chapters of a book and 
the subjects of which it treats), is an abridgement of the theological 
and ceremonial usages composed in one hundred chapters, correspond¬ 
ing to as many “ gates” leading to Heaven, This is the first Zoroas- 
trian text translated and published by Dr Hyde,* (Hist, Relig. vet, Pers>, 
pp. 448-512), based on the Persian version, in verses made by Iran 
Shah, son of Malik Shah, in 1495. It breathes the purest Zoroastrian 
spirit, and has the weight of an accredited work. It has been frequently 
quoted, in the 17th century, by Parsi compilers of the Eevayets, For 
a manuscript date, the date of translation, see West’s Pehlvi Texts, 
Sacred books of the Edst Series, vol. XXXV, Part III, Introd., p, 
XXXIV [ in which volume its English translation, by West, is 
given. ] Sudder Bundehesh, deposited in the Old Eevayets, secured by 
Anquetil, B,nd preserved in the Bibliothique Nationale (Paris), contains, 
apart from all that concerns morale and religious duties, treatise on the 

* [ “ Hyde’s masterly work, on the Parsi religion, which drew its 
materials from the works of classical authors and the Persian version 
of the Sad Dar as well as from kindred works, appeared in 3700.”— 
Dhalla; Zoroastrian Theology, p. 321.—M.M.M. ] 
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played with great enthusiasm, not only in the later Sassanian period, but also in 
the earlier times^ ot the Kianian dynasty. The young and the old, the rich and 
the poor, played it as a means of healthy exercise and recreation. Even friendly 
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may, often enough, cause some embarrassment to Zoroas- 
trian casuists. 

The questions at issue are: To what point is it 
obligatory to meekly follow tradition ? May not one 
release one’s self from it without doing violence to one’s 
faith ? In a word, whether one may not draw a line 
between dogma and discipline ? 

Anquetil Duperron, before presenting his readers 
with a general view of the civil and religious usages of 
the Parsis in the 18th century, warns them not to be 
surprised at the incongruities existing between the cus¬ 
toms he is about to describe, and the ordinances of 
Zoroastrian works,—an interval of two-thousand years 
being sure to produce such shades of difference. He adds: 
There are few religions in the world which have not ex¬ 
hibited numerous variations: that, the fact is attested by 
the histories of all nations : and that, the reason lies 
in human nature. Indeed, have not religions, apparently 
the most stable, exhibited instances of the most complete 
changes, whether in ritual or in practice, when their 
head, or their assemblies, have deemed them neces¬ 
sary ? 

It is obvious that, in regard to the Europeans, so 
long as the Parsis confined themselves to mere commercial 
relations, these grave problems and theological difiiculties 
did not involve inconvenience. But, now that a large 
number of them embrace liberal careers, mingle in political 
life, and aspire to take an active part in the functions of 
Government, their disposition towards isolation could not 
continue. The claims of public-life compel them to 
sacrifice, not their time-honoured Faith, but some customs 
incompatible with modern occupations and their new 
duties. 

origin of beings, of fche first man, of the introduction of law into the 
world, of the mission of Zoroaster, eto., eto. . 
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Let us return to Bombay. There we see the 
Parsis as they present themselves to the European eye. 
In this city of nearly 800,000 inhabitants, with its various 
types and mixtures of races, where Englishmen, Hindus, 
Arabs, Persians, Goanese, Mahomedans, the Portuguese, 
the Armenians, the Jews, and the Abyssinians jostle one 
another, the stranger distinguishes the Parsi at once. 
“ Nothing so patriarchal as a Parsi family,”—said M. 
Grandidier, in [1864],—“ the father with his grave face, 
the mother with her calm look, the children with their 
lively, mischievous air, offer one of those pictures 
which I cannot forget.” As regards women, he thought 
their mathdbdnd, — i.e., their head-covering, of white 
linen,—gave to their expression, very pleasing in itself, 
the thoughtful and resigned air of European nuns. He 
used to see them taking the air, on the Esplanade, in 
handsome carriages; and every evening. Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, son of the first Baronet, would pass by with 
his family in his barouche, with four swift thoroughbreds 
driven by an English coachman. This luxury is only being 
accentuated with the rolling of years. [And, now-a-days, it 
is not an unusual sight to see a Parsi lady riding on horse¬ 
back on the Matheran Hill, or on a bicycle, or driving her 
motor-car in Bombay. For instance. Miss Framji Din- 
shaw Petit, the richest Parsi heiress, who has given her 
fortune to the founding of the Parsi Girls' Orphanage, (of 
which more anon), is to be seen driving her motor-car 

305. We oannot give here a description of Bombay, much less 
enumerate the accounts of it by travellers. For these details we refer 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. II, pp. 179 et. seq., and, among 
French works, to the narrative of A. Grandidier (1862-1864): Voyage 
dans les provinces miridionales de I’Inde. See Tour du Monde (" Bound 
the World ”), XX, pp. 123 et seq.—h. Boussolet* (1863-68) : L ‘hide 
des Rajahs, pp. 36 et seq. [ Emma Boberts: Overland Journey to 
Bombay, 1841.1 

[ Miss Menant reminds me that M. Bousselet lived more than 
five years in India, and is considered a great authority.—M.M.M. } 
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every evening from her residence on the Malabar Hill to 
the band-stand oa the Esplanade: and many an other 
Parsi lady, for that matter.] And it is just the mix¬ 
ture of English and Hindu customs which shows co-tem¬ 
porary Parsi society by contrast in strange relief. For 
example, at some of the richest Parsi houses, one may see 
receptions quite on European style, and, a little later, the 
same great ladies, who have taken part in these festivities, 
will not decline to follow meekly, on foot, string of 
guests at a wedding,—that is to say, to conform to an 
essentially Hindu custom. 

The houses of Parsis in Bombay, at the present day, 
are the finest in the city. In the 17th century, Mendelslo 
found the Parsis quartered in one district only, in small, 
gloomy, ill-furnished houses. Forbes, at the end of 
the 18th century, stated that the finest villas and the 
prettiest garden s,at Surat, belonged to them, and, from that 
time forward, all travellers have made the same observation. 
Of the present day, may be mentioned the Petit Hall, (on the 
Nepean SeaRoad, Malabar Hill), belonging to Sir Dinshaw 
Manekji Petit: the Esplanade House (on the Esplanade, 
Fort), owned by [the now deceased] Jamshedji Nasar- 
wanji Tata [and, since 1906, by his son and heir Sir Dorab 
J. Tata, Knt.], [and the more recently built mansion by Sir 
Ratan Jamshedji Tata, Knt., in close vicinity to his father’s 
Esplanade Housel ,—resplendent as they indeed are with 
the richness of their style, and the extent of their propor¬ 
tions. Mention must be made of the residence of Sir 

306* [ 1 have added these lines to indicate the latest reforms 

introduced among the Parsis.—M.M.M.J 

307. [Describing the internal arrangement or design of a house, 
in the Avestaic times, J. J. Modi says that special accomodation was 
provided for religious ceremonies, for aochouoheas, and for women in 
their periodical illness. (Vendidad, XVI. 3, 4, 6, 47, 48.) See p. 243 
of the Gujarati Proceedings of the Zarthushti Din-ni khol karnari 
Mandli, vol. II of 1891.—’M.M.MJ 
42 
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Cowasji Jehangir, Baronet, [on the Nepean Sea Boad], of 
Seth MinAr, of Mr Jalbhai Ardesir Seth, [on Pedder Road], 
and for internal comfort, the pretty dwelling-place owned 
by the [late] Mr [afterwards Sir] [Perozeshaw M. Mehta, 
Kt., [on the Nepean Sea Road], and of Mr M.C. Murzban, 
G.I.E., named by him Gulestan, on the Esplanade, Fort. 
[Quite a number of similar dwelling places, on the style of 
villas, have been built since the inauguration of the Bom¬ 
bay City Improvement Trust on the outbreak of plague. 
The best of them may be seen in the locality anciently cal¬ 
led the Marine Lines and on the Wodehouse Bridge Road.] 
A picturesquely built house constructed by Mr Kharas, a 
Parsi gentleman long resident in Aden, has recently 
passed hands [and owned by Mr Bomanji, a large mill- 
owner and merchant, a son of the late Sir Dinshaw 
M. Petit, the first Baronet. ] 

In the houses of the higher classes, the furniture is 
elegant, the service conducted on the European style. In 
olden times, the guests, by hundreds, squatted on the 
ground and were served on large leaves of the plantain 
tree (or dad). This custom, entirely Hindu in origin, 
survived only for certain occasions, such as marriages. A 
leaf, from 16 to 18 inches long, is placed in front of each 
guest, and, on this, the servants serve the viands. [For 
the last several years, this system of squatting on the 
ground has entirely given place to tables and chairs, and 
the plantain leaves are spread on tables. The servants 
are exclusively Parsis.] When the first set of guests has 

308. [ The braoketed tit-bito of informatioD, in this and the 
paragraph that follows, have been inserted by me. Mr Bomanji 
D. Petit named Mr Ebaras’s bouse, as ‘ Cbatean Petit'. It was 
originally designed, for Mr Ebaras, by Munoherji 0. Muraban, O.I.E.. 
Sir Batan Jamshedji Tata’s mansion must now (1916) be 
reckoned, in its unique style of arobiteotore, as the finest, the most 
beautiful mansion ever yet built by any resident, of wbat so ever 
nationality, in Bombay.—M.M.M.] 
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finished, the leaves are removed, [and fresh ones laid], and 
so on, till all the guest have partaken of the meals. This 
is how the ampMtryon and his friends dine. Well-to-do 
Parsis eat three times a day: in the morning, after their 
ablutions : at mid-day, and at eight o’clock in the evening, 
without prejudice to a two, three, or five o’clock tea. The 
meals are taken in common. The pious custom of Grace, 
before and after, is still observed [in only some families.] 
The use of chairs is general, [in fact a sine qud non, now- 
a-days, even in the humblest of Parsi houses in Bombay.] 

The Parsis are temperate, drink little wine, and, still 
less, spirituous liquors. They have a horror of drunken- 
ness.*®®®* They prize temperance above everything. 
For instance, at the beginning of the century (1800) 
the Punchayat, [for a Chapter on which, see post ],— 
then in the plenitude of its powers,—decreed, under 
penalty of excommunication, the closure of a wine¬ 
shop occupied by a Parsi in a quarter frequented by their 

309. The religious books do nob forbid the use of wine but 
preach moderation. In the Pand-Ndmehf Aderbad M&respand offers it. 
The Dinhard^ considers its abuse as a sin which keeps man away from 
his duties. The permits wine, and would like each one 

to know what quantity would suit him. It extends even its advice to 
the wine-merchants to be prudent, and declares that he who sells a 
drink of which the customer makes a bad use, ought to bo considered 
guilty.—See J.J. Modi; Wine among the Ancient Persians : (English 
edition : published in Bombay: 1883.) 

[ For a discussion on the subject of drinking wine among the 
ancient Persians, see the Gujarati Proceedings of the Zarthushti Din- 
ni khol karnari Mandli, vol. II of 1871, pp. 269-272. The opinion 
arrived at was : that drinking wine was not interdicted: drinking in 
moderation was permissible : that it was used in moderation: and that 
there was nothing like drunkenness, as no reference to any punishment 
for the vice is prescribed in the Avesta : nor in the Patet (penitentiary 
prayers) of later times, any allusion made to the vice of drunkenness.— 
M.M.M.] 

For this book and its contents, see my Supplementary Chapter 
on ** Beligious Literature**, post. —M.M.Mj 
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co-religioni8t8.<®^®> Yet, there is nothing of the ascetic in 
the Parsi. He does not look upon austerity as homage 
to the Deity, nor does abstention from the pleasures of life 
constitute a merit in his eyes. Anquetil Duperron remark¬ 
ed that, among all religions, that of the Parsis stood 
alone in not holding ‘ fasting ’ either meritorious or 
permissible. [And that opinion must hold good even 
for the present day Parsis.] “ The Parsis, on the con¬ 
trary,” thinks he, “ does God’s service best by self¬ 
sustenance, because a fresh and vigorous frame renders 
the soul the stronger against Evil Genii, and that the less 
a man’s necessity”—(observe the expression),—“ the 
greater his strength for good works,” etc.<3^^> 

[ Ervad Eustomji Edalji Dastoor Peshutanji Sanjana, 
in his Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta, 
(1906), says, at p. 205:—“It may thus have been 
seen that, according to the Avesta, the more power 
the better, the more food the better. Riches and 
plenty are the gifts of God to human industry. It 
is, therefore, certain that the notion that : there is 
something holy in poverty and want, something pleasing 
to God in starvation and misery, is about as un-Zarthush- 
trian as it is irrational. That voluntary deprivation of 
food, which is practised by religious devotees, chiefly 

310, The Parsis were the first in India to manufacture fermented 
liquors. *Sack’ was nothing but mowra: and beord is a variety of it. 
Arrack has been distilled for two centuries. It was, as is well 
known, the favourite drink of Europeans in India, at the close of the 
last century. In 1852, a Parsi enjoyed the Government license for the 
supply of arrack, and another firm for that of tobacco.—(Briggs : 
op. ciLt P* 93). 

[ At the present day, in the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere in 
India, the largest contracts for supply of country-made liquor, to 
shops licensed by Government, are held by Parsis as Abkdri Con¬ 
tractors. Parsis are very fond of toddy,—the best is to be had in 
Naosari and Udwada.—M.M.M.] 

311* 2end Avesta : Ceremonial et Morale de Zoroaetre, p. 601. 
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among the Jews, Catholic Christians, Mohamedans, 
Hindoos, and other peoples of the East, is quite foreign 
to the Zarathushtrian teaching. Every Zarthushtrian 
is, on the contrary, required to supply himself and his 
cattle with a su^ciency of the richest and the most 
nourishing food. “ He who sufficiently fills his body with 
meat, is more filled with good thoughts than he who does 
not; the former possesses a good memory and becomes 
more learned; he is superior to the latter by the 

value of an asperena. .He can fight against the 

attacks of the daeva. As to vidhotu (the bone-brea¬ 
ker).... against the winter-fiend clothed in the thin¬ 
nest garments, against the impious fasting Ashe- 
{Vendidad, IV. 48 and 49) “ He who 
does not eat has no strength to do sufficient works 

of holiness.The whole material world lives by 

taking food : without food it dies.” (Vendiddd, III. 33) 
Even the greatest criminals should be regularly supplied 
with food. {Vendiddd, III. 18-21). The faithful rejoices 
the earth if he sows most grass and builds a house on it 
in which the cattle continue to thrive. {Vendiddd, III. 
3 and 23). The pangs of hunger and thirst are, accord¬ 
ing to Vendidad, VII. 70 and 71, the worst of bodily 
pains, which should, on no account, be inflicted on man. 
The thought of fasting and mortifying the flesh never 
enters the mind of a true Zoroastrian* The idea of self- 
torture occurs nowhere in his Scriptures.” 

312. [ Asperana is a 'dirham'. — See Haug’s Essays on Parsees, 
(2nd ed.), p. 332, footnote 3.—M.M.M. ] 

313. [ For Ashemaohogha or Ashmog, and its olaaaifioation aeo my 
footnote 380, post, —M.M.M. ] 

314. [This paaaage I have introduced here, aa it eluoidatea the 

aubjeot of ‘ fasting’ better than the extract from Anquetil does. 
Dastur Dr M. N. Dhalla may as well he cited here: " If there is one 
thing more than another whish Zoroaster teaches, it is that man shall 
never serve Ormaed by austerities, but only by prayers 

and work. Far from reoonumdding these ascetic practices as virtues, 
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The Mazdak heresy, —ia the very heart of Zoroas¬ 

trianism,—aroused the gravest political and religious 
dissensions, and it was, in a measure, the fasts and mor¬ 
tifications of Christendom which inspired terror in the 
Persians under the Sassanides, [ 226-651 A. D., according 

he prohibits them as sins. Easting formed no part of the religioh of 
ancient Iran at any period of her history. It is strongly reprobated 
in tlia works of all periods. Easting is a sin, and the only fast that 
the faithful are exhorted to keep is the fast from sin. {Sad Dar, 
LXXXiil, 1-6).”—Dastur Dr M. N. Dhalla: Zoroastrian Theology, 

p. 216. " As to the custom of fasting,.according to Mirkhond, 

[ in his Baozat-us-Safat translation by David Shea, p. 87], it was 
Tehmuras [popularly known as Div*band^ destroyer of deva$], a 
Mazdayasnian King of the Peshdadian dynasty, who was believed to 
have first introduced the custom in Iran......It is said that there was a 

great famine in Iran. Tehmuras then directed that the rich may abstain 
from their morning meals, and give the saving to the poor who were 
starving. Bbaik Sa*adi favoured fasting from this point of view.”— 
J. J. Modi’s ** Introduction” to Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Maddressa 
Jubilee Volume, (1916), p. XXVI. —M.M.M. ] 

316. [ Mazdak : ** A heretic whose teaching was very popular 

in the time of King Kev^id (or Kavid). (A. D. 487-631.) His 
doctrine appears to have been extreme socialism built upon a 
Mazdayasnian foundation. He was put to death by Khusro I, as 
hinted in the text [ of Bahman Yasht^ II. 21. ] ”—West: 
Sacred Books of the East series, vol V. p. 201. " In the reign of 
Noshirwan (631-679 A. D.), besides Christianity, the new faith of 
Mazdak shared the attention of the people and the king.” E. Behat- 
sek gives an interesting account, of this Persian socialist, in vol. XIII 
of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Mazdak heresy : Among the various heresies that came into exis¬ 
tence from time to time this was one. After the complete suppres¬ 
sion of Manicheism, another sect appeared in Persia, that of Mazdak, 
who dogmatised under Kobad and succeeded in converting the King 
himself. He advocated such anti-Zarthusbtrian doctrines as the joint 
possession of property and women.” 

Eor a brief survey of the rise and downfall of this heresy and its 
supporter King Kobad, see pp. 83-84 of Bustomji Edalji Dastoor 
Peshuton Sanjana's Zarathushtra and Zarthushtrianism, (Otto 
Harrosaworitz: Leipzio : 1906), from which I have quoted the above 
passage.—M.M.M. ] 
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to Casartelli, who says Mazdeism becomes the State 
religion on and after this period. ] 

The Vendidad formally rejects fasting. This text”, 
it says, “should be learnt by heart: ‘ He who eats not 
has no strength whether to do valiant religious works, or 
to till the ground, or to beget vigorous ofiE-spring. It is 
by eating that the whole material world lives. If it eats 
not, it perishes’ ” {Farg III, v. In the following 

Fargard we learn the difference between the man who 
mortifies himself and the man who uses temporal blessings 
in moderation to sustain and strengthen himself. “And, 
of two men, he who fills his stomach with meat is the 
better recipient of Vohu Mano within him than he 
that does not. The latter is worth an asperana, worth 
a sheep, worth an ox, worth a man 1” Farg. IV, v. 48. 

The Sad-Dar (Ch. Lxxxii, V. 123) declares, posi¬ 
tively, that we must beware of fasting, because, in 
the Mazdean religion, it is not expedient to go a day 
without food. ‘ Fasting ’ consists in abstaining from sins 

316. [ In Barzu Kamdin's Bevayet, \7e find the following passage 
which interprets Vendidad III. 33, from which we learn that Fasting 
is not at all meritorious in the religion of Zarthosht;—" We must 
never observe fasting, that is, refrain from taking food at the proper 
time, because fasting for a whole day is not considered meritorious in 
our religion; on the contrary, it is considered sinful. Our religion 
directs us to keep our eyes, tongues, ears, hands, and feet under proper 
control, so that we may not be drawn towards sinful actions. Of course, 
there are some, professing other religions, who observe fasting for a 
whole day, but we must only take care that we are not tempted 
towards sinful actions. When we keep our passions under control 
according to the doctrine of our religion, it is a proper way of fasting. 
We know that persons, professing other religions, consider it merito¬ 
rious to observe fasting, or refrain from food for a certain period." 
Footnote 303, ante, may be read in connection with this citation and its 
object.—M.M.M. ] 

317. [ Vahit Mand : literally, * of good mind’. Vaho Mano (in 
Persian, ‘ Bebman’) is the greatest of the Amesha-Spentas, (Spirits of 
God), after Ahura-Mazda and all the Yazatas. — M.M.M. ] 
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of the eye, the tongue, the ear, the hands, the feet. Some 
people are obliged to make a great effort in order to go a 
day without food. Then let them spend this effort in 
refraining from all sins, in thought, word, or in deed ! 
According to Albiruni, (Chronology of Ancient Nations 
p. 217), he who fasts ought, in expiation, to nourish a 
certain number of persons. 

In this case, it must be owned, the Parsis have not 
given way to Hindu influence. They have always turned 
away from the most striking examples of fasting, and 
have refused to give up, for it, their wel l*weighed habits. 
No religion in the world can compare with that of India 
in the severity and length of its fasts. To the Hindu, 
fasting is not a mere exercise of mortification, but a 
means of laying up numberless stores of religious merit 
and of acquiring a sort of emancipation from the bonds 
of nature, a something supernatural and ethereal which 
releases him from the conditions of humanity. Thus, by 
means of a long fast, a man reaches a state called laghima, 
that is to say, his frame becomes so light, by abstinence, 
that the force of gravitation loses its powers of holding 
him to earth, and that he can float at his will, suspended 
in the air.<*^®l 

If we enter the house of a Farsi we there find establi¬ 
shed, an irreproachable family, distinguished by its hierar¬ 
chy, and the authority exercised by the head of that family. 
The husbands are generally kind and gentle, <^^^1 the 
wives not less mindful of their duties than Europeans, and 
they are worthy of the exalted position they enjoy in 
Farsi society. By their religious laws they are as good 

818. For " fasts,” see Manu, Book XI. 212-13. Ed. Strebly: 
Annales du Utuit Ouimet Bibliothique d’itudu, vol. II, a nd the 
Dharma-tindhu, oh. VI. pp. 190 et teq, Ed. Bourquin : Annales du 
Musie Qwmt, Tol. Vll. 

819. Oases of ill-treatmeot are very rare; stiU rarer oomplaints 
at law. Parai husbands have broken entirely witti certain harsh and 
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members of their community as its men are, and they take 
part in the same ceremonies.<®*°> Freed from the tram¬ 
mels to which Hindu and Mussalman women are still 
subject, the Parsi women, among the working classes, 
take an active part in house-keeping, whilst the women of 
the higher ranks of life concern themselves with the 
direction of the house, and the education of their chil¬ 
dren.'®**^* Life, outside their homes, is open to them. In 

repressive customs which are incompatible with their ideal of women 
as it stands out in the Avesta. 

[ If the records of the Bombay High Court of Judicature are 
scrutinized, it will be found that, in suits by Parsi wives and husbands 
in the Parsi Matrimonial Court, allegations of cruelty,—made by 
wives against their husbands, in defence to the suits of the latter for 
restitution of congugal rights,—have been disbelieved by the court in 
a majority of these suits. And, only a few years ago, when a Parsi 
husband sued his wife, (nominally for restitution of conjugal rights 
but avowedly to compel her to prove her charges made in society), 
the wife’s counsel refused to lead evidence, and the husband thereupon 
withdrew his suit.—M.M.M. ] 

320. See Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana’s The Position of 
Zoroastrian Women in relation to Remote Antiquity : (Bombay), 1892. 
We shall have occasion, later on, to consult this excellent little treatise. 

321. [ With the modern tendency to copy European modes, 
Parsi wives, of the upper-ten, are now beginning to employ European 
nurses and governesses to look after their children. 

In the ‘ Ladies’ Page’ of the Anglo-vernacular weekly journal,— 
with highly advanced views, social and religious,— The Farsi, of the 23rd 
of February 1908, on p. 395,1 find the following paragraph from the 
pen of ‘ Sirin,’ (name of a Parsi of the gentle sex). I reproduce it here, 
to show how thoroughly it corroborates and echoes the suggestion 
which underlies the above footnote which was penned by me in 1907 : 

About the Society Woman, —With regard to this phase,—the Parsi 
woman has a strong inclination towards westernizing tendencies,—and 
BO, unless she draw herself up in good time, and make a stand some 
where, she runs the risk of being drawn into the ‘ whirlpool,’and of 
also creating, for herself, the so-called smart society. She is not a 
society woman, yet, of that fatal type Mr. Justice Beaman (of the 
Bombay High Court) paints. But social functions have an irresistible 
i8 
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olden times, Parsi ladies did not appear in public, never 
went on foot, and drove out only in closed carriages, 
with the blinds drawn down. Only the wives of the 

attraotion for her, and she allows herself, at times, to be drifted into an 
aimless existence, the prey of ennui, who has nothing to do. No goal 
in life, no ambition, no ideal. Thus, without exactly being a votary of 
fashion, or the smart woman, or society leader, she fails to fulfil her 
high destinies adequately. Her home suffers in consequence. To 
make that the brightest, the most beautiful spot on earth for all who 
dwell in it, does not form part of the purpose of life for her. 
Why, the servants can as well manage it for her, and the servants 
can also look after her children, and she to have her time for what«— 
for novel reading,—for dressing.—for an aimless selfishness and self- 
indulgence at most. Thus, of her own accord, she renounces her royal 
prerogative to reign supreme in the realm assigned to her. 

" As Mr. Justice Beaman rightly remarked, she need not sink to 
the other extremity and be soused in the reek of baked meats or turn 
herself into a cook or kitohen-maid,—to be able to govern her kingdom 
aright. But she,—whose native faculties can acquire any knowledge 
she wants to,—should keep herself fully cognisant of the ingredients 
that go to prepare the food for her children,—she should also know 
how to play with the little ones, how to care for them, how to open their 
budding faculties to new vistas. A Parsi mother,—one who aspires 
to move in society,—proudly declared the other day that she seldom, if 
ever, took her child out anywhere with her. Nor did she let her [the 
child] be much with herself at home. She thought it best for her to 
be in the nursery with the ayah, [Indian woman attendant], or playing 
by herself. This is an unnatural channel the advanced Parsi woman 
is drifting into. How could it possibly be better for the little child to 
he always with the ayah than the mother, whom nature appointed the 
responsible guardian ? Is the mother so much unfit to be her child’s 
companion that she prefers to give her offspring the ayah's company 
at all hours,—or does she consider the care of the little life too much 
a trial and a burden for herself, and so leaves it to the hired nurse or 
governess ? Does she not want to mould and make the man or the 
woman of the future for herself ? What higher task, what nobler 
destiny could she ever attain to than this, and yet she renounces it all 
lightly,—for what ?—to have leisure, to have time to pay some morn¬ 
ing calls I” So that, to state briefly, parties (including Parsi men and 
Parsi newspapers), wide apart in outlook on the affairs of their com¬ 
munity, in matters social, seem to be agreed upon the necessity of 
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common people enjoyed any liberty.'®^^' Now they are all, 
—one and all,—to be seen in open carriages, or walking 
alone, or with friends and members of their family. It 
must, however, be noted that this liberty is suspended 
when the husbands’ business necessitates their living in 
[Indian] States. There they conform, alike out of prudence 
and dignity, to the customs of the natives of these States, 
[ unless the Indian Euler be of enlightened ideas, such as 
His Highness the Baja of Gondal, in Kathiawad. ] 

Now-a-days, the Parsi wife willingly accompanies her 
husband to the Continents [of Europe and America], 
and the women even visit these alone with some particu¬ 
lar end in view, such as for study, recreation, [or for 
purposes of health.] For the present generation, it is a 
“ far cry” to the days when the departure of the wife of 
Mr Kavasji Rastamji Banaji, of Calcutta, was considered an 
event worth recording in thQBdmhay Gazette of 16th July 
Twenty-four years later, the two daughters of 
Mr Manekji Kharshedji arrived in England; and, in 1866, 

a certain amount of check or brake being placed on the rapidity of the 
changes that have been taking place in the community.—M.M.M. ] 

322. Parsi women had always shown their faces, (see supra) On 
their arrival in India the Parsis conformed to the usages of the country, 
which, before the Mussalman conquest, permitted women to go abroad 
unveiled, and afterwards they continued to follow the practice of the 
Banians, among whom they lived. See Mandelslo, [Voyages, etc., p. 
158). Fryer (Letters, etc,, p. 118) admired the Parsi women going to 
draw water, and he quoted Biblical texts. Stavorinus (Voyages, etc., 
p. 363) often met them in the streets, but in groups. A young girl was 
seldom left without escort. Gradually, as their husbands’ fortunes 
increased, rich Parsi ladies adopted the habits of highcaste Hindus« 
and secluded themselves, until European manners came, in their turn, 
to bring them out of their retirement. 

323. [ Parsi ladies so rarely accompanied their husbands or fathers 

when the latter settled in some distant parts,—even a place like Oal- 
outta,—that when, in 1838, Bustamji Kavasji Banaji took the ladies of 
his family to that city. The Englishman newspaper of Calcutta, of 14th 
August of that year, made the following note ofj that event: This 
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Mr Dadabhai Naoroji,—[later oa] a Member of theEnglish 
Parliament,—took all his family thither. From that time 
forwards, Parsi ladies have visited, not only Europe but 
even the New World, and some of them do not yield to 
their American sisters in spirit and independence- 

In Bombay [and even in other parts of India] they 
appear at European receptions, where they are easily 
recognizable by their graceful garb, which they would, 
assuredly, be ill-advised to discard in favour of our paltry 

arrival must be regarded as an event in the history of Native 
Society. It presents the first instance, we believe, of a vio¬ 
lation of the habits of seclusion to which the Parsi ladies, in common 
with those of Hindustan, have hitherto been subjected, and we trust 
that it may be regarded as the harbinger of a new system of treatment 
under which all that is bright and fair in this hemisphere may come to 
fill places in society as useful and important as those which are oo- 
oupied by the happy and independant dames of the West. Mr. Rus- 
tomji Oowasjee deserves, in our opinion, the applause and gratitude of, 
all well-wishers of the cause of civilization in India.’—M.M.M. ] 

324. [ Mrs 0. Jasawala, who is referred to, later on, in 

connection with the pioneers oi iemaie-education among the Parsis, 
was (in 1907), even at the age of 78, on a tour round the world. The 
following is from The Parsi of 23rd February 1908 ; 

''Mrs'Dosibai 0. JiSSAWALLA, who is at present in London 
on her way hach to India, finishing her tour round the world in her 
seventy-eighth year, was one of the most picturesque among the much 
bejewelled Peeresses in the House of Lords at the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment,—says an English contemporary. This venerable lady was the first 
Parsi girl to receive an English education, and the first among any 
Indian ladies to be out in English society in India.” 

In 1868, Bai Bhikhaiji, sister of Mr K, R. Gama, and wife of Mr 
Dorabji Pestonji Gama, (a life-long resident of London), travelled the 
whole of Great Britain. (See Jam-e-Jamshed, 14th September 1907). In 
1870, she travelled in America, Japan, and Ghina, and wrote an account 
of her travels in the Bast Oof tar over a nom de plume. 

On the 3rd of May 1858, Dr Burjorji Dorabji Gooper, with his 
wife and one daughter, sailed by The Leopolds on a voyage to England. 
The Parsi Prakash chronicles this as the first Parsi family going to 
England.—M.M.M. j 
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fashions. The introduction of the foreign element into 
domestic festivities was a great event, and the Bombay 
Times^ of the 11th of March 1840, hastened to record 
the presence of His Excellency the Governor and his wife, 
with a party of English people, at a ball given by Mr 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, (afterwards Sir Jamsetji), in honor of 
the Queen of England. This gathering was distinguished, 
of all others which may have previously taken place in 
Bombay,—and probably in all India,—by one remarkable 
incident. During the evening, BM AvAbM, Mr Jamset- 
ji’s wife, and her daughters-in-law, Mrs Kharshedji 
Jamsetji and Mrs Bastamji Jamsetji, received, in their 
private apartments. Lady Rivet-Carnac, Lady Mac- 
Mohon, Lord Keane, Sir Thomas Wilshire, and several 
other persons of distinction. *5^®) 

At Calcutta, Mr Eastamji Eavasji set the same 
example by throwing open his splendid salons to Euro¬ 
peans, where the honours were done by the ladies of his 
family, and the Governor-General was often pleased to be 
received under such agreeable circumstances. 

Thus, the Parsis had gradually shaken off Hindu 
prejudices in order to gain the pleasures of the domestic 
hearth, and of the recreations of society, while associat¬ 
ing their colleagues with them. But an European will 
not easily understand what tact and intelligence was 
necessary to work such a change, in view of, what we 

325. Says the Bombay Times, (llth March 1840): “ One 
remarkable peouliarity distinguished this party from any ever given in 
Bombay, probably in India, and deserves to be noted as a large stride 
towards the European state of Society, During the evening, the Lady 
of Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and her three daughters-in-law, Mrs Gursetji 
Jamsetji, Mrs Bustomji Jamsetji and Mrs Sorabji Jamsetji, received 
visitors in one of the apartments. Lady Oarnao, Lady MacMohon, 
Lord Keane, Sir Thomas Wilshire, and many other ladies and gentle¬ 
men were introduced in succession, and conversed with these ladies, of 
whom two were of distinguished beauty, and all comported themselves 
with graoe and dignified courtesy." 
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call, surrounding influences. This demands a word of 
explanation. We shall have occasion to revert to the 
subject. 

In India, Mahomedan and Hindu women share an 
identical lot. It is unnecessary to speak here of the 
Mahomedan woman, whose moral and intellectual 
conditions are the same in all countries, from the stragg¬ 
ling little town to the metropolis., t.e., she is at her 
master’s will and pleasure. As for Hindu women, it 
was the Mussalman conquest which brought upon them 
the system of claustration to which they are at present 
subjected. Their life is the narrowest, the most confined 
imaginable. Be she indigent, the woman is jealously 
hidden in fetid, stifling inner court-yards. Be she opu¬ 
lent, she is relegated to the most secluded part of the 
palace or the bungallow. Neither is better treated than 
the others. 

In ancient times, to be sure, legislators showed little 
tenderness to the woman-kind. According to Manu, a 
Hindu woman is an incomplete being, with a tendency 
to evil, rather than for good : irresponsible and errant, 
when released from her religious duties. Likened to 
the people of the lower classes,—the Sudras,—Bhe 
ought not to be made acquainted with the Veda, nor 
with its commentaries. But she may receive instruc¬ 
tion in certain Shdsiras, and is permitted to read the 
Itihdsas. Generally speaking, the Hindu woman may 
be entrusted with all that is contained in the Smiriti, 
the tradition; but all Srdti revelation is interdicted 
or tabooed to her. The marriage-ceremony takes the 
place of that of the investiture. Nevertheless,—a relic 
of the Vedic age,—her presence beside her husband is 
imperative for the proper performance of the fire- 
sacrifice at day-break, and of the offerings to the 
Shades. But, excepting purifications and offerings to the 
guests, she cannot, by herself, undertake any religious 
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act. However, in her husband's absence, she keeps alive 
one of the hearth-flames, (the other two being extinguished 
on her husband’s leaving the house, and these two, on his 
return, the Brahmin will re-kindle). Betrothed at the age 
of three or four, married at 8, 11, or 12, she then joins 
her husband without daring to use his name. When she 
speaks of him, it is as the ‘ lord’, the ‘ master’, the ‘ vara,' 
(the ‘ chosen one’). On his side, the husband never refers 
to his wife : and it is unbecoming for a stranger to ask 
after her health, or even to mention her. Wives live in 
absolute isolation; their only amusements being the 
dances in the women’s quarters, or the performance of some 
superstitious practices. This ignorance and seclusion are 
less stringent in parts where the Mussalman element is 
not predominant,—in Western India and the Mahratha 
country, for example. 

It should be stated, however, that women take a great 
part in business, sub rosa> They are generally possessed 
of great tact and highly developed common sense. Some 
[Indian] States have been governed from behind the 
such as the State of BhopAl which owes its peace and pros¬ 
perity to two generations of sagacious women-rulers. The 
English government will not easily forget the services 
rendered to it by the Begum Secunder. On the death of 
her husband, Jehangir Muhammad, she, casting aside the 
Musalman laws of thepardeh, appeared unveiled before the 
eyes of her subjects, proudly mounted on horse-back, and, for 
more than twenty years, guided the helm of the State. <327) 

326. [ Mias Menant has sent me this note;—"Concerning women 
in India I have quoted the Fanditta [Bamabai’s] as being the most 
striking book ever published,—the first written by a Hindoo lady. I 
have heaps of insignificant tracts.”—M.M.M. ] 

327. The Begum Secunder died in 1868. Her daughter, who 
succeeded her, followed her mother's example. Her first husband 
dying in 1867, she remarried (in 1871) Mouivi Sadik Musari, and 
went into purdah. Her daughter Sultana Jahan, married (in 1874) 
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However, Mussalman and Hindu women cheerfully 
accept their secluded life. The precedent of the Maha- 
rani of Kooch-Behar whose salons at Calcutta (in 
Alipore) were opened to the English residents, has 
not been followed. The daughter of Keshab Chunder 
Sen,—the head of one of the sects of the Brahmo 
Samaj, —has taken advantage of the blessings of 
emancipation and education, which society is at pains 
to inculcate and spread, although hitherto it has 
not secured very encouraging results. Yet Max Muller 
has well observed that the future of India lies in the 
hands of its women-kind. He says: when the female 
population of India will have drawn out of its present 
state of degradation, a better education and a purerreligion 
alone bringing home to it the sentiment of moral responsi¬ 
bility and of self-respect, so soon will it learn that there 
is, in the true lot of the woman, something above the 
laws of the caste, and the curses of priests; that, it 
will be its influence which will have most force, on the 
one hand, to burst the artificial barriers of caste, and, on 
the other, to maintain in India, as elsewhere, the true 
caste of rank, of manners, of intelligence, and of 
character.!®*®* 

Ahmed Ali Khan of the same tribe as the reigning family, of Bhopal, 
of Afghan origin. 

328. For the Brahmo-Samaj, see the excellent summary by Monier 
Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India : oh. XIX. pp. 475 et 
8eq» This Society was founded by Bajah Bam Mobun Boy in about 
1828, with the object of reconciling ancient religious doctrines with 
the demands of modern life, and, at the same time, of restoring 
Hinduism to its pristine purity. The Maharani Sunity Devi was born 
in 1864. 

329. [There was nothing like ’castes’ till very long after the 
period of the Vedas* —M.M.M. ] 

330. On the subject of the condition of the women in India, see 
the remarkable study, by Pandita Bamabai Sarasvati, entitled The 
Sigh-Caste Hindu Womans with an Introduction by Beachel L. 
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This ideal the Parsi women have realized. 

The Parsis are of a sociable turn. Forbes says, 
they not only acquire wealth, but enjoy the comforts and 
luxuries naturally accompanying it, as is evident in their 
own domestic economy, especially in the entertainments 
they sometimes made for their English friends at Bombay 
and Surat, where Asiatic splendour and hospitality were 
agreeably blended with European taste and comfort. 

At the commencement of the century, (1800 A.D.), 
Mr Ardesir Dady made himself conspicuous by the 
splendid receptions he offered to Europeans- The tables 
were covered with recherche viands, rare and generous 
wines, music and dancing,—all conspiring to provide his 
guests with the choicest entertainment. In 1804, he 
gave a dinner at his place of residence, near Parel [a 
suburb of Bombay], to the Bight Hon’ble Viscount 
Valentia. The elegance and splendour of this dinner 
have been described in the Bombay Courier These 
traditions of hospitality have been loyally followed, and 
births and weddings have been so many occasions, or 
excuses, for family gatherings. 

Bodley, A.M., M.D,, Daan of Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl¬ 
vania: (George Bell and Sons : London, 1890). 

[ See, also, Dayaram Gidumal’s Status of Women in India ; Lala 
Baij Nath’s Social Reform and Prathanath Bose’s Hindu Civilization 
during the British Rule. These names have been added here) by me 
at the suggestion of Miss Menant.—M.M.M.] 

331. J. Forbes: Oriental Memoirs^ vol. Ill, pp. 411-412. 

332. Says the Bombay Courier of Ist December 1804: On 
Thursday last, Ardeshir Dady, one of the principal Parsee inhabitants 
of this Island, gave an elegant dinner at his house near Parell, to the 
Bight Honorable Lord Viscount Valentia, at which was present 
a select party comprising some of the first characters in the settlement* 
The dinner, we understand, exhibited an abundance of every article 
which was in season, and the entertainment was generally conducted 
in such a manner as to affo^ great satisfaction to the noble Lord and 
the other guests who were present/' 

44 
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At one time, the nautchest or Bayadere dances, were 
the amusements with which guests were entertained. If 
travellers are to be believed, the official nautch, among the 
Hindus, is generally decorous, sometimes to a point of 
affectation. The dancing-women are seldom beautiful, 
still the spectacle is voluptuous and very demoralizing, 
— i.e., inervant. The nautch-gir\a with their pallid faces, 
large black-eyes, and covered with diamonds and rich 
stuffs, await the signal for the dance, crouching in a corner 
near the musicians. Suddenly they spring up, unwind 
their scarfs, shake out their skirts, and jingle the bells at 
their ankles, the tink-tinkling of which serves to mark 
the step. M. Eousselet, a witness to these performances, 
relates that, after a preliminary chorus, accompanied by 
violins and tom-toms, the dancers formed a semi-circle: 
one of them approached the spectators, with round, 
flowing arms, and floating veil: softly she turns round, 
with a light quivering of the body, which makes the bells 
jingle : the soft, languishing music seemed to work her 
into sleep, and, with eyes half-closed, she comes, by 
degrees, to stop herself. 

With the mingling of highclass Farsi ladies in male 
society, [but more particularly with the spread of education 
and better cultivated tastes, and the knowledge as to the 
morals of these nautoh girls], these dances ceased to 
have any object; and Indian music, freed from its 
associations with the nautch, assumed the honorable rank 
to which it is entitled. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that [the late] Mr Kaekhushru N. Eabraji, [editor of 
the Bast Goftar"], contributed to this improvement among 
the Farsis. Thenceforward, conversation and concerts 

333. BoQBSelet: L’Inde dea Bajahs, pp. 28 et seq. 

[ Beferriog to M. Bousselet, Miss Menant iDforme me that “he lived 
one year at the Begam's Court, and is a Sirdar of Bhopal.” It is 
Bonsselet who makes mention of Pars! ladies speaking English.— 
M.M.M.] 
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have replaced the now obsolete spectacle of Indian 
danoes/^®^^ 

Beside the great, elegant, and literate lady who visits 
Government House and receives English Society, and 
even visits Europe, let us not forget her humble sisters of 
the inferior classes. Though more orthodox, and more 
averse to change, the latter are well-known for their 
charity and responsiveness, the very qualities which we 
shall find pushed to their utmost by the richest Parsi 
merchants. For them there is no question of caste. Like 
their rivals,—the great humane benefactors,—the Ardesir 
Dadys, Banajis, Jamsetji Jejeebhoys, Camas, Dinshaw 
Petits, they make no account of such arbitrary distinctions. 
In their sphere, without any other guide than their own 
hereditary patterns, and the religious laws which govern 
their life, they rise to moral height beyond all praise. 

334. At a meeting of the Hindu Social Beform Association in 
Madras (in May 1893), presided over by the Rev. Dr Miller, it was re¬ 
solved that the presence of nauich-^xtX^ at family festivities had an evil 
influence on society and individuals. This gave occasion to the 
then Bishop of Bombay to write a letter in which he declared that 
the introduction of these dancing-girls into houses was a viola¬ 
tion of home-sanctity and of the laws of morality. Without 
going into all the particulars involved, the position of nautch- 
girls, not attached to the special service of a temple, is now-a-days 
as follows: They own jewellery of immense value and their gains 
are extravagant. At Lucknow they are said to make Bs. 15 in an 
evening, and occasionally Bs. 200, at births or marriages. According 
to the Census, there are 270, 956 actors, dancers and singers, half of 
which number are women, and nearly 167,633 persons of doubtful 
reputation, two-thirds of whom also are females. There is a fine 
portrait, at the Quimet Museum, [in Paris], of a nautch-%\x\ of a 
Madura temple. 

[ Most of these observations apply even to MUrlis ,—a class of 
girls, (unmarried for life), dedicated to certain Hindu temples, by 
their parents, as an offering for a vow taken by the latter. Govern¬ 
ment, in 1909, legislated against the pernicious system, which has 
nothing in common with the tenets of Hinduism.—M.M.M, ] 
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To take an example: The mother of the liberal 
reformer, Beheramji Mehervanji Malabari, did not hesi¬ 
tate to associate with her neighbours,—a mass of Hindu 
women,—in the populous suburb of Surat, where 
she dwelt- Slight and brunette, with fine, almond eyes, 
charming every one with her pretty pleasant figure, 
Bhikhibai (the mother) possessed the energy of the 
women of her race, and, in her brave heart, bore an ardent 
love for the suffering humanity, and evinced an un¬ 
speakable pity for their pain and sufferings. Often, 
accompanied by her little Behram, clinging to the skirts 
of her sdn, would she sally forth to tend hapless women 
who received no medical aid. One evening she found, 
on her door-step, an infant in a basket. Bhikhibai gave 
it shelter,—an act no Hindu woman would have thought 
of doing. The next day, it turned out that the foundling 
was a child of a street-sweeper, (a MAhAr by caste), 
[the lowest in the scale of castes in India.] Her Hindu 
(women) neighbours spared no pains to make her bitterly 
feel the consequences of the temerity of her zeal ! ! 

It is in village-life, above all, that the Farsi 
woman shows her superiority most markedly. Nothing is 
more affecting than the witnessing of her serene and 
dignified fulfilment of the duties entailed by her position 
in life, and her conscientious observation of the three 
great principles of her Faith,—‘ Good Thoughts,’ ‘Good 
Words,’‘ Good Deeds-’ One, then, understands that if 
English education has been able to do something for 
intellectual culture, it has had nothing to change in the 
direction of morals. A lady-friend, Bai D. B., has given 
us some really interesting details of their manner of life. 

[ Let us pursue them:] At UdvAdA, a small border-town, 
near Damaun, in the north of Bombay, is situated the most 
venerated of Zoroastrian shrines (an Atash-Beheram). 

336. [ Miss Menant informs me that all these details she has 

"tak^n from Mr Malahari’s Life hy Dayaram Gidumal.”—M.M.M.] 
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Several Farsi families have grouped around it, [for 
generations past ],—all of priestly descent,—and, for the 
most part, engaged in very unluorative business, 
[mostly the earnings from the profession of priest¬ 
hood.] The little settlement is surrounded only by 
Hindus of the lowest class, the houses, [ till quite 
recently ], consisting of ground-floors, and narrowly divid¬ 
ed into rooms. Often, eight or nine persons are obliged 
to live under the same roof, on the modest sum of 80 
francs a month. True to her ancient Faith, the house¬ 
wife, [in UdwAdi, as in NaosAri where the second oldest 
Atash-Beheram is located ], is out before the break 
of dawn, after having performed her devotions and her 
ablutions, opening the front door to let in fresh air, and 
then proceeds to the particular ceremony of perfuming 
the house with fumes of sandal-wood [ and lohan, resin of 
Boswellia Serrata ], a-practice, [ even at the present day ], 
equally in vogue in the most wealthy Farsi house-holds 
[ all over India. ] She sweeps the floor, scours the door- 
front, chalking it for good-luck [ i.e.y sprinkling,— in vari¬ 
ous figures, through small-sized sieved trays,—powdered 
chalk and lime by way of disinfection. ] Thus she sets all 
in readiness to begin work with the rise of the sun. Next 
she sets out, to a near or distant well: and there is nothing 
to compare with the grace of these pretty-faced women, 
in their red or orange hue saris, poising their metal-made 
or earthen jars on their heads with one hand, while the 
other falls by her side in a pose of elegant abandon. House¬ 
hold needs thus provided for, the dame can set herself to 
work: weaving the kusti, and thereby make a round sum- 
Her knowledge is limited, but she knows how to comport 
herself, how to be a helpmate to her husband, with her 
advice in moments of diflaoulties, and to train her children. 
Like the fine lady, she is accountable for her behaviour, 
honored in the family-circle and respected by strangers. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V—USAGES. 
Footnotes 287^ 288, 291, 295. 


Footnote 287 

The UB6 of the Oomez or baire urine. 

“ When a Farsi wakes, he says: ** Abundance and h^hhsht, 
I pray with purity of thought, eto., as far as the words ** address 
you** Then he rises and first examines whether the garments 
he is about to put on, and that in which he has slept in, be 
clean. He combs his hair, unfastens, next, his kiLSti^ and holding 
it doubled in his two hands, with his face towards the sun he recites 
the prayer of husti. This concluded, he takes the bull’s urine [ the 
nirang 1 and holding it [ in the palms of ] his hands, he says, three 
times: way he be crushed, crushed,—the accursed Satan, Ahriman,** 
etc. Abundance and behesht,'* etc. 

*‘Th6 Farsi then performs the Padiav*, while reciting the Baj 
Serosh. Then he dries himself with earth, washes himself with water, 
recommencing the prayer, takes off and replaces the kusti with the 
forms described in the Nirang^ KiXsti, t for a third time repeats the Baj 
and recites the Hoshbam, the morning prayer. 

After these prayers, Farsis are enjoined to burn incense [ called 
Idbdn, resiu oi Boswellia Serratta] and [sandal] wood, in the kit¬ 
chen-fire, and to recite the NiydAsh, etc.”—Anquetil Duperron, Zend 
Avesta, vol. II. p. 565. 

[ As to the custom, in vogue among Farsis, of applying some 
gomez on leaving bed in the morning, see Ervad S. D. Bharucha’s 
lectures, reprinted in vol. V (of 1889) of the ' Bahnumai Mazdayasnan 
Sabha.* He finds that, in the Avesta, no such practice is enjoined, but 
thatf in the later religious books, the usage is mentioned, of the use of 
gomez prior to the washing of the face and hands. Vendidad XYIII. 

13- 29 refers to the custom of very early rising, washing of hands, and 
lighting the domestic hearth, but from that, it cannot be ascertained 
if gomez was also used. Ervad Bharuoha argues that wherever, in the 
Vendidad, the use of gomez is enjoined, (see Vend. VIII. 1, 19, 22 : IX. 

14- 15; VIII. 39-40 etc.), the same is indicated, but that where 
no gomez is mentioned, the intention to enjoin the use of water 
only is to be gathered. (See Vend. XVIII. 9: Yasht X. 122; 
Vend. VII. 89-40 ; Yasht L 91 : Afringane Bapithwn VII. eto.) Ha 
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further observes that on investigating this subject, the principle 
observed appears to be : the use of gomez, earth, and water is enjoined 
whenever the skin has come in contact with such constituents of the 
body as blood and other fluids. The Avesta does not enjoin the use of 
gomez for impurities arising from contact with any uncleanly things. 
Such a distinction is observed even at the present day. See also note 
288, infra, —M.M.M^l 

The vord * Beheaht. ’ 

[ Behesht : " Zoroastrianism believes in Heaven and Hell. 
Heaven is called Vahishta-ahu in the Avesta books. It literally 
means the ' best life.’ This word, vahishta^ has passed into 
Persian, as * Behesht,’ which is the superlative form of meaning 
*good,’ and it corresponds exactly with the English word 'best’.”—J. J. 
Modi: Beligioui System of the Parsis, p. 21.—M.M.M. ] 

The'Padiav.’ 

*The Padiav consists in the washing of the hands and the 
arms up to the elbow, in water; and the face, to behind the ears, and 
the feet to the ankle, saying, at the same time, " Be my prayer plea¬ 
sing to Hormuzd. May He crush him {ahriman) who lies bidden in sin, 
and may He openly fulfil my desires till the Resurrection, when I 
celebrate His praises I” " Abundance and behesht** etc. prayer three 
times repeated.—Anq. Duperron : Zend Avesta, part II, 545. 

[ For details of Nirange Eusti prayers, see my notes in Chapter 
VIII, " Investiture.’* poei.—M.M.M.] 

Footnote 288 

Nirang-Gomez. 

Nirang gomez, or Nirang dini : Bull’s urine. This is the purifying 
liquid par excellence. Its use is enjoined in the Vendidad, XIX. 
20-21. We shall see, later on, its preparation and use. It is mentioned 
in the shlokas as nothing to astonish the Hindus, since the 
Brahmins themselves make use of five products of the cow to cleanse 
all home impurities. [ It is frequently prescribed, in the Code of Manu, 
as a meaxM of purification : Manu, V. 59 seq. For particulars, vide 
Bxxnoker: Oeschiohte Aes alterthums,^^ History of Antiquity, IV. p. 
128 et seq, —See, also footnote 298, and my notes in Chapter on 
** Death,” post. 

See also the Abb6 Dubois' Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere- 
mdnies p. 48, (Srd ed, 1906).—M.M.M.] 
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Dr M. N. Dhalla, in his Zoroaitrian Theology, while treating the 
subject during its period of Deoadence, (7th to the 18th Century, A.D« 
makes this note (on p. 309) in his Chapter ZXXV on Bivayets : 

“ Buirs urine, or golden water, as it is now called, has been an 
Indispensable article in the purificatory rites and ceremonial ablutions 
among the Zoroastrians from the earliest times. From the strong 
belief in the efficacy of its giving external bodily purification, it was 
but a step to the idea of attributing to it the power of purifying the 
internal nature of man. A most extravagant sanctity came to be 
attached to the drinking of it. Elaborate rituals are now performed 
over the liquid, and the drinking of this consecrated fluid forms an 
indissoluble part of certain Zoroastrian ceremonials. The Bivayats tell 
us that the drink gives divine glory, and makes man’s inner nature as 
bright and pure as the sun; nay, this sanctified liquid is the very life 
of religion. (See Bsuayafs, p. 45.) Bull’s urine has been, since ancient 
times, an essential auxiliary of spells or formulas used to exorcise those 
possessed by evil powers; but the original Avestan and Pahlavi word 
gaomaeza or gomez fell into disuse by the Bivayat time, and the term 
nirang, which originally meant ‘spell’ only, now signifies both spell and 
bull’s urine,and henceforth conveys both the meanings.”—M.M.M, ] 

Footnote 291 

Usages in vogue in Dupperon’s time and at the present day, 

[ This is how Anquetil Dupperon describes the usage in vogue 
during the period of his stay in Surat ]:— “ II.—Before meals, the 
Pars! says the pddidv. The food must be clean and put in separate 
dishes. Everything is eatable except dog, and works of Ahr6man, such 
as rats, oats, snakes, wolves, frogs, etc. 

“ The food being served, the Parsi, wearing the penom [or 
poddn] recites the prayer, ** Ormuzd, King, etc.” Then he eats in 
silence,* always with the penom on his face. The practice with 
Parsis, and almost all Eastern people, is not to drink till the end 
of the meal. They hold the water-cup in front of the lips, at a little 
distance [ and a little higher up ], throw back the head, and, without 
touching the cup to the lips, pour the water into the mouth. They are 

* During prayer, meal-time, or time of attending calls of 
nature, it is forbidden to speak. Inarticulate sounds alone, such as 
those used by mutes, are permitted. This is called speaking in ‘Ba;. 
—Anq. Dup.: Zend Aveeta, vol. II, p. 698). 

[ For lay-Parsis, all these are now obsolete observenoes,—M. M.M,1 
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very particular, above all, that nothing {alls from the mouth on tpthe 
plate or on their olothea t and two pereons must not eat from the same 
plate, for fear of the ealiva,—a touch with which would render the food 
impure. Similarly, strictly must they never take up again anything 
which may have dropt from their mouth, nor even touch their lips 
with their hands,—the only medium ordinarily used at meals. After 
meals, the Farsi washes his mouth, and says the Grace: It is the 
wish of Horrmzd, etc.*'—Anquetil Duperron : Zend Avesta^ voL II, 
p. 566. 

[ The description, given above from Duperron's pen, is one which 
appertains, now, only to the moat orthodox, and to the priests (in holy 
orders). The time has now gone by for all these little interdictions 
to be faithfully observed by the Parsis in general of the present day. 
The European style of taking meals is now extensively adopted by the 
Parsis, and, except in the very poor classes, they take their meals at a 
table. The hdj^ (or vadj as Anquetil Duperron spells the word), is 
now-a-days rarely observed by the Parsis. The priests alone do so. The 
remnant of the usage of ^eating in silence* may, some times, be noticed, 
at dinnertimes, on occasion of marriage, when, after all the viands are 
served out on the plantain-leaf, (for which usage see the Chapter on 
** Marriage,” post, one of those in attendance gently shouts out 
dhard, Sahebd' [“‘monsieurs, now begin your dinner in silence’]. This 
'B^j’ usage must indeed be most ancient, and, in support of this state¬ 
ment, I reproduce here an excerpt from the Times of India of 31st 
January 1916 : 

Eating in Silence :—The excavations undertaken at Pataliputra 
through the generosity of Mr Batan Tata are making good progress 
and an account of the past year’s work is given by Dr Spooner in an 
Annual Beport of the Arohaeological Survey, Eastern Circle. In confir¬ 
mation of his Persian and Zoroastrian theory of the site. Dr. D.B. 
Spooner says:—*We came upon an extensive heap of ashes, the limits 
of which have not been ascertained. Among these ashes occur no end 
of potsherds, and many of these are decorated. Some have simple 
line ornaments and common-place devices, others are more interesting. 
The latter class bears figures in relief, impressed upon them with a 
sort of seal or die, and these are not only prevailingly religious in 
character, but specifio^ly Zoroastrian, so far as I can understand them. 
The most frequent of these emblems is the Sun, which appears in a 
considerable variety of forms. When I add that I discovered, quite by 
accident, that the tract, where they occur, is still known to the local 
peasantry as Mauni Pokhar, the full significance of the find becomes 
46 
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apparent. Mauni is the Sanskrit word for silent men^ and in the 
Bhavishya Parana, which describes the coming of the Magi to this 
country in late Epic timeSf this special term of Mauni is applied to 
them by way of nickname, the Hindus having dubbed them * Siien- 

tiaries,’ because of their curious rule for eating in silence. 

Mauni Pokhar, therefore, means '*The Magian's Pool," and it is doubly 
significant that such a name as this should be preserved by the illiterate 
people of the neighbourhood, where all my other evidences have them¬ 
selves so plainly pointed to the Magian character of the site, and that, 
in this very place, upon the edge, as it were, of this The Magian's 
Fool," we should have found this mass of sacred pottery with 
Zoroastrian emblems. The harmony between Mauni Pokhar and the 
Persian fire-altar upon its banks would seem complete.' " 

*' According to Masoudi, the practicei of not talking while eating, 
is as old as the time of King Eaiomars, the first of the Iranian Kings 
[according to tradition]. Strange to say, chat Masoudi gives the 
same scientific cause for this Iranian custom as that given by some 
medical authorities now a days, viz.^ that eating in silence helps 
digestion, [whereas], talking while eating mars [or impedes] digestion." 
•—J. J. Modi's '‘Introduction" totheSir Jamsetjee Jejeebboy Madressa 
Jubilee Volume, (1914).—M.M.M.] 

Footnote 295 

The terms ‘Agiari’ and ' Ataih-Beheram.' 

Frequenting the temple is only prescribed on fixed days for 

death-ceremonies, at the gahambdr and other special festivals. 

Attendance at a fire-temple is at pleasure, or the priest receives some¬ 
thing to take one’s place [ i.s., to act as bis proxy. ] Among the 
orthodox class nothing equals the respect of the faithful towards the 
ministers of religioni the alms liberally bestowed upon them, and the 
attentions paid to them. 

[ By the appellation " temple" should be understood either the 
Atash-Beheram, for which Briggs gives the equivalent, in character, 
the " Episcopalian Oathedral:"—or the Agidrt, equivalent to the 
" chapel." For smaller occasions or for short prayers, for every day 
purposes, the Agidri is frequented by the Parsis,—men, women and 
children,—the Atash-Beheram is, more often than not, visited on such 
occasions as one’s birth day, New Year’s day, But there is no strict 
rule: the nearest place of worship being attended, and serves one's pur¬ 
pose equally well. Atash-Beherams are not to be found in every small 
centre of Parsi population, but an agiari is more or less a sine qud non^ 
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as the building and np-keep of an Atash-Beheram is found too ex- 
.pensive in comparison with the sparse Parsi population of a town. 

As to the orgin or derivative of the word 'AgidrV, Briggs, on p. 42, 
says **Aghere (i.s., Agiari) is a compound Gujarati word, signifying 
literally, 'fire-house.' Shams-ul-Ulma Jivanji J. Modi informs me that 
the term 'Agi&ri’ is formed of two words, *Agni,* cr fire, and *Agr' ».e., 
house. Some time ago, Monier Williams queried K. B. Oama whe¬ 
ther the use of the term 'Fire-temple,' as an equivalent of Atesh 
Khana {u e, A tosh Beheram and other places where the Parsi sacred- 
fire is kept), would ofiend the Parsis. Mr Gama opined that it 
would not; but some Parsi member of the * Zarthushti Dinnikhol 
karnari Mandli,’ where this inquiry was brought up for discussion, 
intimated that the use of the word 'temple' would be offensive, 
because the Christians use that term with reference to pagans, 
and to places where idols are kept; and that, therefore, the use of that 
term for the Parsi Atash-khdnd was apt to be misunderstood by 
Christians not conversant with the Parsi religion, and for these reasons 
it was advisable to use the term *Atash-Kadeh* or *Ataah-khdnd” See 
p. 161 of vol. I of 1891, of the Journal of the above named Society. 
—M.M.M.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FETES. 

The Zoroastrian year consists of twelve months ox 
360 days, with five complementary days, called gdh or 
andargdh. Each [of the twelve] months is sacred to a 
divinity, after whom it is named. The first month is 
that of Fravashis, (Farvardin). Then come those of— 
Asha-Vahishta, (ArdibehesJit) : Hourvatat, (Khorddd) : 
Tishtrya (Tir): Ameretat (AmardAd): Khshathra 
Vairya> (Shehervar) : Mith&Ta, (Meher): Apo, (Avdn): 
AtB,x,(Adar) : Dathusho (Dae) : Ya,h\x-Mmo,(Bahman) : 
and. Spenta-Armaiti, (Spenddrmad). 

[ Dr. Geiger, in his Oivilization of the Eastern Ira¬ 
nians in Ancient Times, says: “The names of the months 
are, it is true, nowhere completely enumerated in the 
Avesta. But those that are mentioned in our texts, [and 
these are the months Asha-Vahishta, Tishtrya, Khsha- 
thravarya, Mithra, Dathuo, i.e. of the Creator, and Spenta- 
Armaiti. See Westergaard, ^Zend Texts', p. 318, seq., Spie¬ 
gel’s .4t;es<a, vol» III, p. 239, seq., —these months] agree 
fully with the list of the Calendar met with in the later 
Scriptures of the Farsees. So we are entitled to sup¬ 
pose that they were known as far back as the Avesta..." 
The names of the months printed in italics, within 
brackets are as pronounced by the Farsis in a more fami¬ 
liar form. B.E.P. Sanjana, in his Zarathushtra and 
Zarathushtrianism vn the Avesta, (p. 21), observes: “ As 
would be expected from the early proximity of the Irttno* 
Aryans to their brother Indo-Aryans, the Avestans'seem 
to have had a lunar calender. They gradually passed on 
to calculating by the sun, so that, in the later Avestan 
period, they had the complete solar year of 366 days 
(ydrs). Still later, they became most accurate, and had 
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th® year (jiaredha) of 3664 days* The month {mdong) 
seems to have been first divided into two parts, from the 
new moon to the full moon, and from the full moon to 
the new moon {antare-mdong and perend-mdong). (See 
Yasht, VII. 2: Yasna, I. 8.)....Besides this mathematical 
method of successive subdivisions of the year for mere 
calculation, there was another of naming different periods 
meteorologically. Owing to the climatic conditions of 
the Avestan country, spring and summer were so short 
that they were almost merged in summer and winter. 
These two seasons contained six unequal periods, the 
close of which was marked by the six G4hambirs.” 

Dr Geiger (op. cit.) says : “ The calendar of the 

Avesta has resulted, as one may observe at a glance, from 
a combination of solar and lunar chronology,” and he 
then “ attempts to describe the manner of this combi¬ 
nation-” He gives the months spelt as follow :— 

(1) Fravashinam. (2) Ashahe-vahishtahe. (3) Haur- 
vatato. (4) Tishtryehe- (6) Ameretato- (6) Khshathrahe 
vairyehe. (7) Mithrahe. (8) Apam. (9) Athro. (10) Dathu- 
sho. (11) Vangheush Managho. (12) Spen-tayao Arma- 
toish. 

Dr West opines that Darius probably reformed the 
Calender in a Zoroastrian direction. (See the Sacred 
Books of the East series, vol. XLVII, pp. XLVIII- 
XLvn, and p. 48 of the Eev. Dr Hope Moulton’s Early 

Zoroattrianism.) On p. 60, Dr Moulton says : “.the 

Farsi Calendar is traced, on strong evidence, to Darius, 
and the present names of the months bear very strong 
marks of his hand.” Cumont is at pains to show that all 
six of the Amshaspands supplied names for the Cappado¬ 
cian Calendars some centuries B. C., and says, certain 
indications appbar to show that the adoption of the 
Persian Calendar in Cappadocia took place about 400 
B.O.”, during the Achaemenian period anyhow, though 
it is *‘very difficult to determine more precisely the date 
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at which they began to use, in Asia Minor, these foreign 
names of the months.” (See p. 103 of Moulton: Early 
Zoroastrianism.) On page 431, Dr Moulton says : “Prof. 
Cumont does not discuss the date at which the Persian 
Calendar was adopted in Cappadocia. He simply accepts 
the argument of M* B. Drouin in an article on the 
Calendar in Bevue Archeologiqm, 1889, especially the 
section in II. 43 ff. M. Drouin’s chief conclusions may 
be repeated: The Cappadocian Calendar must have been 
introduced by the Persians a tolerably long time after 
Darius I. and the adoption in Persia of the Avestan 
Calendar: otherwise the months taken over would have 
been those named on the Behistan Inscription. The first 
intercalation of a 13th month to rectify the solar year he 

proves to have been in 309 B.C.The fixing of the 

year at 365 days and the adoption of the Avestan Calendar, 
M. Drouin dates in the middle of the fifth century. “We 
should not be far from the truth if we put the introduc¬ 
tion of the Persian Calendar into Asia Minor about the 

year 400 B.C.” (This date.Prof. Cumont takes over.) 

.West calculated that the year of 365 days, still 

current among the Parsis, must have been introduced in 
605 B.C., with a margin of four to eight years in either 
direction for accidental errors of ancient observers. He 
gets this by the simple fact that 365 days make the 
year too short by *2422 of a day, which he sets 
beside the datum that in 1864 “the beginning of the 
Parsi year, according to Persian reckoning, had retreat¬ 
ed to August 24,” or 210 days before the equinox. That 
the Parsi year should begin with the equinox we learn 
from the Bundahish, [which, however, is not consistent, 
says Bartholomae], which we have seen takes a specially 
high place in Pahlavi literature for the antiquity of its 

material.We may take it as proved that a 365 days 

year was established in Iran about 605 B. C., and there¬ 
fore in the reign of Darius 1. But the year which has 
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been used among the Farsis, since the Sassanian era 
at least, is one of 365 days, and there is a presumption in 
favour of identifynig them. The months are not named 

in the Avesta, except in one passage of AfrinaMn .Of 

the Avestan names five occur in the A frinakdn, viz., those 
of the 2nd, 4th, 6bh, 7th, and 10th months.” {Early Zoroas¬ 
trianism : pp. 431, et seq.) Dr Moulton in a tabulated 
form, gives (on p. 433) the names of the twelve months 
in the Pahlavi language from Gray, the English date on 
which each month is originally commenced, the names 
of the same months as named from the Old Persian 
(for which Dr Moulton is responsible), and the corres¬ 
ponding restored Cappadocian names (from Cumont). 
The only portion of this Table that need be reproduced 
here is the dates on which the Pahlavi months originally 
commenced: I. Fravartin....on March 21; ll....Artavahist, 
on April 20; lll....Horvadat, on May 20; IV....Tir, on 
June 19 ; Y....Amerodat, on July 19; Yl....Satavairo, on 
August 18; YlI....Mitro, on September 17; Ylll....Avan, 
on October 17 ; lX.,..Ataro, on November 16; X....Din, on 
December 16; XI....Vohuman, on January 16; XII.... 
Spendarmat, on February 14.] 

Each of the thirty days of a month is dedicated, also, 
to a special divinity : the 1st, the 8th, the 15th, and the 
23rd day to the Supreme Deity. The first day is called 
after His name, Ahura Mazda. And the other three by the 
epithet Dae. The month is thus apportioned into four 
weeks: the first two consisting of seven, the second and 
third of eight days. 

The five complementary days, [or intercalary days 
that are, every year, inserted in order to bring the solar 
and lunar years into harmony], are consecrated to the five 
Odthd, i.e. to the five series of holy hymns revealed to 

836. [ Information plaoed here by me on pages 856 to 369,— 
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Zoroaster, and looked upon as divine. They each bear the 
name of one of the Gdthds: 1-Ahunvaiti, 2-Usbtavaiti, 3* 
Spenta Mainyu, d-Yohu Ehsathra, S-Yahishtoishti. 

The oolleoted invocations for the thirty days con¬ 
stitute the ‘ Siroza.’ 

[ Dr Geiger says: “The day-names are also nowhere 
distinctly enumerated in the Avezta, yet there is, in the 
Yasna, a list of genii completely agreeing with the day-list 
found in the traditional Scriptures of the Farsees. This 
is no accident.”] 

[ For the information of non-Parsi readers may be 
mentioned, here, the names of these days in their proper 
sequence. The names, from which the present names 
are derived, have been taken from Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana’s English translation of Dr 
Wilhelm Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in 
Ancient Times. It may be noted here that these names are 
spelt somewhat differently in Sanjana’s book above 
cited. Next to each name has been placed, in italics, 
the name as pronounced, (though in a highly incorrect 
manner), by the generality of Parsis. The days of the month 
are named after the Yazatas, (arch-angels and angels male 
and female.) To the name of each day, is appended a short 
descriptive account. Each month is divided into nearly 
four equal divisions, each division corresponding to a week. 
The first division, or week, begins with the name of the 
Creator, Ahura Mazda, and each of the six following days is 
named after an arch-angel (Ameshaspenta.) (See Yasna 
XYI. 3 et seq-) The second division, or week, begins with 

387. [ Sirozah : See my Supplementary Chapter on " Beligious 
Literature,*' post, —M.M.M.] 

838. [ For a Paper on the subjeot of the Amtzhaspomds, or arch- 
angeU of the Avesta, and which “ named the Parsi months and days 
in the later periods, even in the later Avesta and perhaps in the 
earlier times as well, "—as Mills says,—see his article on the subjeet, 
in the Eeti and TFiMt journal of January 1908.—M.M.M.] 
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an appellation of Ahura-Mazda, and the seven days that 
follow are each-named after an angel. The third week 
begins also with an appellation of the Creator, and each 
of the seven following days is named after an angel. The 
fourth division also begins with an appellation of God-Al¬ 
mighty, and the days that follow are named after an 
angel. The thirty days of the month are as follow:— 

(THE FIBST WEEK) 

1. Ahura Mazdao....OrwM^;d.—The first day of the 
month, named after the Creator. 

2. Vangheush Managho....5a/twtaw.—Vohumano (or 
Bahman) is the Good Mind. He presides over Peace and 
Knowledge. He looks after man and the animals created 
by God. 

3. Ashahe Vahishtahe....AriZife(5/jes^<.—Asha-Va- 
hishta is an impersonation of Divine Order and Holiness. 
He presides over Fire and keeps the key to the gate of 
Heaven. 

4. Khshathrahe Vairyehe...iSAa/ireyar.—He presides 
over Metals, and is an arch-angel of Mercy and Charity. 

6* Spentayao Armatoish,...As2>aw(iac?.— Sapendar- 
mad presides over the good Spenta-Armaiti, the Earth. 

6. Haurvatato..—He rules over the sea¬ 
sons of the year, is a genius of Health, and presides over 
Waters. 

7. hmesQte,io....Amerdad. —He rules over Plants 
and is a genius of Immortality. 

(THE SECOND WEEK) 

8. Dathusho....D^-Aiar.—This is the first day of 
the second week. " It is set apart for the worship of the 
Creator. 

9. Athro....Aiar.—He is the Glory and Weal of 
Ahura-Mazda. He presides over Fire. 

46 
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10. k^m^....Avan ’—He presides over all Good 
Waters and all Plants. 

11. Hvare-Khshaetahe....£^^rsA(?d.—The undying 
shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

12. Maogho....Mo^or.—The shining Moon. 

13. Tishtryehe....TtV.—Leader of the Stars against 
the Planets. He presides over the Eain. Tir has to fight 
with ‘Apaosha’, the demon of draught. 

14. Geush....Gos^*—Female-angel. She is a per¬ 
sonification of the animal kingdom which she maintains 
and protects. 

(THE THIRD WEEK) 

16. Dathuso....Z)ci3-Me/ier.—This is the first day of 
the third week. It is set apart for the worship of Ahura- 
Mazda, the Creator. 

16. Mithrahe....ilfe7ier.—Lord of wide Pastures, 
and genius of Heavenly Light. He presides over Truth, 
and is the preserver of oaths and good faith, and punisher 
of those who break their promises or fail in their contracts. 

17. Sraoshahe....Sarosit.—Master of Holiness, and 
smites fiends. He is the Divine Messenger, that leads 
souls, after death, to the Gbinvat Bridge. 

18. Bashnaosh....i2adne.—Bashna Bazista is the 
genius of Truth, and is one of the three judges (with 
Mithra and Sarosh) who decide the fate of the soul after 
death. He holds the golden balance (the scales of justice) 
in which the deeds of men are weighed after their death. 

19. Fravashinam...F’arvar<7m.—This day is set apart 
for the pious remembrance of the ‘Fravashis,’ i-e., the 
souls of the dead. 

20. Yerethr&ghn&he....Behram. —Genius, strongest 
in strength, most victorious in victory, most glorious in 
glory, most favouring in favour, the best giver of welfare, 
and the best healing in health-giving. 
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21. Bamano....l2am.—Genius presiding over Vayu, 
the wind, and presides over also the sky and the boundless 
time. 

22. Vatahe....Govad!.—‘B&d’ is bounteous Wind. 
This genius presides over Courage. 

(THE FOURTH WEEK) 

23. DathuBho....De 2 J-Dm.—This day is the first of 
the fourth week, and is set apart for the worship of God. 

24. Daenayao....Din.—He is invoked in company 
with ‘Kista’, the genius presiding over Eeligious Know¬ 
ledge. ‘Daena’ is the impersonification of the Zoroastrian 
Eeligion. 

26. Ashoish....i4stsaw^.—Female genius of Fortune 
and Wealth. She is a female impersonification of Piety. 

26. Arshtato. Astad .—Arstat is Truthfulness. 

She is invoked in company with Easne, the genius of 
Truth. ‘Astad’ makes the world grow. 

27. Asmano....Aswan.—Presides over heavens and 
the bright and happy abode of the holy ones. 

28. Z&aiO....Zamiad .—Presides over the Earth, 
fields, and mountains. 

29. Mathrahe %^en\,^\i&....Marespand. —M a t h r a 
Spenta is the Holy Word or law, or the Heavenly 
Wisdom. 

30. Anagharanam raoohagam....Aw«raw.—E u 1 e s 
over the eternal and sovereign luminous space. 

[ The following has been taken from Cama 
Memorial Volume, to which Mehernoshji Nosherwanji 
Kuk&, an M. A. of the Bombay University^ has con¬ 
tributed, at p. 64 aeq., a Paper entitled “Aw Inquiry 

839. [Bor this note, see Appendix at the end of this Ohapter.— 
M.M.M.] 

840. (The whole of the exoerpt that follows has been plaoed here 

by 
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into the Order of the Parsee Months, and the Basis of their 
Nomenclature : ” 

“ The names given to the Farsi months are the same 
as those given to some of the days of the month, hut the 
order is different,—for instance, after Behman comes 
Aspendarmad, and not Ardihehesht. After Ardibehesht 
comes Khordad, and not Sheherivar, and so on. ...” 
The order and the basis of the nomenclature of the Farsi 
months is thus explained by Mr KukA: “ Farvardin .—^As 
the name implies, this month was originally a month 
sacred to the Fravashis, or Manes, of the ancestors, and its 
position must have been near the Summer Solstice just as 
was that of the corresponding Hindu month. The point 
from which the sun annually begins his retrograde motion 
towards the south had a strange fascination for all nations, 
for we know that, with the Chaldeans, the Fhcenioi- 
ans, and the Syrians, the month sacred to the memory 
of the dead was the month Tammuz, which began with, 
or somewhere near, the Summer Solstice, and the ancient 
Egyptians held the Festival of the Dead, the ‘Uaguit’, 
in the month Thot, which also had its commencement 
at the Summar Solstice. It is therefore highly probable, 
that, with the Iranians too, the month sacred to the 
' Fravashis ’ began with the Summer Solstice. It is true 
that, in modern times, the ten Farvardegdn days, which 
are held to be specially dedicated to the commemora¬ 
tion of the ‘ Farvashis ’, do not fall in this month: but 
then it should be borne in mind that these Farvardegdn 
days came into existence after the institution of the 
Gahanbar festivals, which were not known at the very 
period spoken of above. These ten days resemble the 
‘ Dvadashana’, or the ‘ twelve days’ of the Vedio Hindus, 
which were added to the lunar year of 364 days, to make 
it correspond with the solar one. Just as in the Farvar- 
deg&n days, which are regarded as very holy by the 
Zoroastrians, the * Farobars’, or spiritual representatives 
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of the deceased, are believed to re-visit the earth and take 
their abode in the houses of their descendants who invoke 
them, in like manner in the Dvadashana days, which were 
held, by the ancient Hindus, to be the holiest of the whole 
year, “ the Gods were believed to descend from Heaven, 
and to revisit the abodes of men.” (See B. G. Tilak’s 
Orion : or the Antiquity of the Vedas, p. 139.) 

“ There is, therefore, every reason to believe that the 
month ‘ Faravashinam,' or Farvardin, was originally the 
month sacred to the memory of the dead, and had its 
beginning near the Summer Solstice, that is, it was the 
first month of the Summer season. 

“ When the Iranians dwelt in their ancient home 
Airyanavaejo, two seasons only were recognised by them, 
—a summer of two months, and a winter of ten. {Vendi- 
dad. 1.4; Spiegel §. 11); and as, according to the Avesta, 
the year ought to commence with the warm season, it 
might be assumed that Farvardin, in the age in which 
it was named, marked the beginning of the year. Later 
on, when the Iranians shifted towards warmer latitudes, 
and recognised seven months of Summer and five of the 
Winter, {vide Commentary of the Vendidad, 1.4) the warm 
season was regarded as commencing with the Vernal 
Equinox, and the beginning of the year must accordingly 
have been changed. 

“ Dathusho, or Dae. —This month was named after 
the Creator, and must have marked the beginning of 
Spring. Mr. Tilak observes ; “ Beginning with Fravashi- 
nam in the Summer Solstice, Dathusho begins exactly at 
the Vernal Equinox, and, as marking the revival of 
nature, it was properly dedicated to the Creator. Both, 
again, was partially correct when he imagined that 
Dathusho must have once commenced the year, in as 
much as it was dedicated to the Creator, Ahuramazda. 
For, from the old Hindu Calendar, we see that the Vernal 
Equinox was also a beginning of the year. In the 
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primitive Avesta Calendar we can thus discover the 
traces of the year beginning with the Vernal Equinox, and 
also from the Summer Solstice.” {Orion, p. 93«) 

“ Here it may be observed that, while the first day of 
every month is named Ahuramazda, the month com* 
menoing with Spring does not bear this name, but has 
another qualitative name of Ahuramazda, viz., Dathmho, 
i.e., ‘ Giver,’ or ‘ Creator and this has a special signifi¬ 
cance here, in as much as, with the advent of Spring, 
nature receives the gift of youth, and may be said to be 
created anew. 

“ In the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes, 
on the Behistun rock, names of nine months have been 
discovered, one of which ib Bdgayddaish (-dedicated to 
God), which corresponds to our Dae ; and this month 
began with the Spring season, as will be shown, further 
on, in my treatment of ‘ ArdibehesV 

“ Tir, or Tishtriya, —was the month named after the 
star ‘ Teshtar ’ (Sirius), and marked the commencement 
of Autumn, and the setting in of the rains. It has been 
previously remarked that the Calendar was determined 
at a very early period in the history of the Aryan race,— 
at a time when the day of the Vernal Equinox was 
marked by the heliacal rising of Sirius. There is no direct 
evidence of this, except perhaps a somewhat obscure pass¬ 
age in the ‘ Tir Yashf, which seems to have embodied and 
preserved a tradition of such event; but the indirect 
evidence that we derive from the connection of the star 
‘ Teshtar ’ with Eain is very strong. 

“Let us now come to Teshtar’s connection with 
Rain. When ‘ Teshtar ’ rose with the Sun (at the time 
of the Vernal Equinox), owing to its light being merged 
in that of the superior luminary, it could not be seen 
except for a short time in the very early hours of the 
morning. But, as every star rises about four minutes 
earlier on eaoh succeeding day, six months later, at 
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the time of the Autumnal Equinox),' Teshtar ’ rose at the 
time of sun-set, and remained on the horizon all through¬ 
out the night, attracting, towards itself, the attention of 
mankind by its singular brightness. This annual pheno¬ 
menon led to Teshtar’s name being given to the month 
which commenced at the Autumnal Equinox. And as, 
throughout Central Asia, and especially in Bactria and 
Bokh&r&, the rains set in soon after this Equinox, this 
coincidence,—of the acronycal rising of ‘ Teshtar ’ with 
the setting in of the rains,—led our fore-fathers, of more 
than six thousand years ago, to regard ‘ Teshtar ’ as the 
Yazata presiding over Kain. 

“ On an examination of the ‘ Tir Yasht ’ it will be 
seen that wherever there is mention of ‘ Teshtar ’ in con¬ 
nection with Bain, his rising in the evening is spoken of, 
and not his heliacal rising. His rising was looked for 
with expectation by the people, as being the Harbinger 
of Rain. (See Tir Yasht : § 13, 16, and 18) • . . . 

“ Mehr. —This, in the Avesta language, is ‘ Mithra,’ 
and, in Sanscrit Mitra, meaning ‘ day-light’. One of the 
various meanings of Mitra, given by Ervad Kavasji Edalji 
KAngi, (in his Khordeh Avesta-bd-mdeni, i.e., the Khordeh 
Avesta with its meaning, 3rd ed., p. 43, foot-note), is 
‘morning twilight.’ On examining the Gdh prayers we 
find that Mithra is especially invoked in the Hdvan Gdh 
only, which is the prayer for the time between early 
morning and noon, that is to say, the time in which ‘day’ 
(as opposed to ‘ night’) may be said to be in its youth; 
and this leads me to infer that Mithra is ‘ daylight in its 
grouping stage' 

“With Farvardin in the Summer-Solstice, Mehr 
naturally begins,near the Winter-Solstice, from which 
period daylight begins to increase or to grow; and to 
commemorate this annual incident, the month in which 
this phenomenon occurs, was rightly named after 
the aogel Mehr^ or Mithra^ whose meaning indicates 
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‘ Day-light in its stage of growth.’ The Arabian author, 
Albiruni, (in his work Athdr-ul-BdUya, translated by 
Dr. C.E. Sachau, p. 208), also states that Mekr was the 
first month of Winter. 

“ We have, so far, seen that the months Dae, Far- 
vardin, Tir, and Mehr, were the cardinal points of the 
seasons, and commenced with the beginning of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, respectively. The other 
months will now be taken in hand, in the order in which 
they occur. 

'^Ardibehesht. —This is the name of the ‘Ameshaspen- 
ta’ who is the Lord of Heat. In the Qdh prayers, special 
mention of 'Ardihehesht' is in the Bapithvan Qdh only, 
i.e., in the prayer for that part of the day which is the 
hottest, viz., between noon and 3 p. M. We know that the 
heat of the day is at its maximum, not at the time when 
the Sun reaches the meridian, but one or two hours after 
noon-day; and, in like manner, the hottest part of summer 
is not the month which begins at the Summer-Solstice, 
but the month succeeding it. The ‘Dog-days,’ or days of 
extreme heat, are known to cover the period of time ex¬ 
tending from the second week of July to the middle of 
August. We have seen above that the Summer Solstice 
occurred at the beginning of ‘Farvardin,’ and consequently 
the subsequent month,—that of extreme heat,—was ap¬ 
propriately named after the ‘Ameshaspenta’ presiding 
over Heat. (In India, owing to the physiographical pecu¬ 
liarity of its situation, the monsoons prevent the heat of 
July and August being felt as much as it is in other parts 
of Asia and in Europe.) 

“ At the time of the French Bevolution, the Christian 
Calendar was abolished, and was replaced by a new Bepub- 
lican Calendar, in which the year commenced with the 
22hd of September, or the Autumnal Equinox, and the 
months were named from the obaracteristio features of 
the different seasons. It is a very remarkable coincidence 
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that their ‘ Thermidor,’ or ‘ Hot Month,’ covered the 
period extending from the 19th of July to the 17th of 
August, the identical period covered by our Ardibehesht 
(month). 

“ Two of the months mentioned in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Darius are Bdgayddaish (“dedicated to 
God), and Garmapada (-Path of Heat). It may be 
inferred, from the meanings alone, that the former cor¬ 
responded with Dae, and the latter with Ardibehesht, but 
we have further testimony to show that the interval, {i.e., 
the interval between any day of one month and the same 
day of the other month), between Bdgayddaish and 
Garmapada, was eight months, just as is between 
Ardibehesht and Dae, . . . 

“ Khorddd. —This ‘ Ameshaspenta’ is called, in the 
Avesta, ^Hauravatat ’ (i.c., ‘ Health’), and he is the tute¬ 
lary deity of the Waters, whether they be on the Earth 
in liquid-form, or in the Sky in the form of clouds. 
Clouds must have been regarded as the bringers of 
‘ Haurvatat', or health, for they are thus invoked in the 
Vendidad: —“ Come, 0 ye Clouds, come with your waters, 
.for annihilating sickness, for annihilating death.” 

Amerddd. —This ‘Ameshaspenta’is the guardian of 
Trees and of Vegetation in general, and his name was 
given to the month succeeding Tir, because it was 
marked by the abundant growth of vegetation, as a result 
of the rainfall in the previous month. 

“ Taking Farvardin, as corresponding with the 
Hindu month Bhddrapad, as shown above, Amerddd 
would coincide with the Hindu month Posh, named from 
the asterism Pushy^a, which, in Sanscrit, means ‘ blossom’. 

" Here let us pause to examine the sequence of the 
months from Farvardin, and see how closely connected 
the months are with each other* First comes Farvardin, 
which begins with the Summer Solstice, and is the first 

ii 
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mont\i oi Summer; then comes Ardibehesht, the month 
of extreme heat. Good deal of evaporation has gone on 
in this hot month, but the vapour has remained in an 
invisible form owing to the heat. The Sun has, however, 
gone on receding towards the Equator, and by the 
end of the month, the heat being somewhat lessened, 
the vapour now assumes the visible form of clouds, 
and the weather, in the succeeding month, is mostly 
cloudy, which circumstance is the cause of the latter 
month being dedicated to Khorddd. By the end of 
that month, the Sun has reached the Equator, and pre¬ 
pares to go into the southern hemisphere. There is a 
further reduction in temperature, and the clouds, being 
condensed, burst over the land in the form of rain. This 
aspect of nature is the cause of the months, succeeding 
Khorddd, being named after Teshtar. Eainfall, in its 
turn, causes an abundant growth of vegetation, and, there¬ 
fore, the month, in which this happens, is dedicated to 
Amerddd. 

“ Shehrivar. —In the Avesta, 'Kshathravairya, (i.e., 
'kingly dignity’) is the angel presiding over metals. 

''Avdn. —This month, following Mehr, was the second 
month of Winter, or the heart of Winter. ^Avdrd is the 
female-deity of the Waters, and with the cognomen Arcfa- 
vimra, the name was given to the river Oxus. The month 
extended over the period from about the 20th of January 
to the 18th of February, and was so named probably from 
the circumstances that the Oxus froze in this month. 
As this river played an important part in the social and 
religious life of Ancient Iran, this annual phenomenon 
. was deemed of sufficient importance to be preserved in 
the Calendar. 

“We have seen above that this month, for the most 
part, coincided with February, which is so called from 
‘Februa,’ a name of Juno, derived from the Sabine word 
’Februo’, ‘to purify.’ Juno was so called because she 
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presided over the purification of women which took 
place in this month. It is a curious coincidence that the 
Iranian month should also be named from a female angel, 
who is spoken of in the Avesta as ^purifying the wombs of 
women ’ and easing the pains of child-birth. Whether this 
is a mere coincidence, or whether there is something more 
underlying it, I leave to the scholars of the Avesta and 
of the classic languages to decide. 

“ Adar .—This was the last of the winter months. In 
the regions where [the] forefathers [of the Iranians] 
dwelt, owing to the thaw which took place in this month, 
the weather was very cold and moist, and necessitated a 
bright fire being kept burning in all the rooms of the house. 
This led to the month being named after the Yazata of 
Fire. That, in Adar was witnessed the last spurt of 
Winter is also mentioned by Albiruni, who says: “ This 
is the end of Winter months, when the cold at the end of 
the season, is most biting, and the frost is most intense.” 
(Dr Sachau’s translation, p. 211.) 

*'Behman .—This month, coming after Dae, belonged 
to Mid-Spring, i.e., it was the second month of Spring. 
The month of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, corresponding 
to it, was Thuravdhr, which too means ‘Mid-Spring’, 
{Thura, AweBtBi, i8ttra=‘bright’: and vahra, mod. Pers. 

‘Spring.’) According to Max Duncker, {History 
of Antiquity, Abbot’s translation, vol, vi, p. 248). 
Thuravdhr corresponds with the Babylonian month lyar 
which is second month of Spring. 

“ Behman is the ‘Ameshaspenta’ who has the special 
care of cattle and flocks. As the ancestors [ of the Per¬ 
sians] were, in early ages, a pastoral people, the reason 
for theh: naming the second month of Spring after 
Behman must be looked for in some special phasis of 
cattle-breeding. I believe this was the month in which 
the parturition of cows took place, and, consequently, 
they were full of milk. Even in modern practice it is 
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deemed advisable to have the cows calve in Spring, so 
that they may be in full milk when pasturage is at its 
best. (See Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. 1882, Article 
on ‘ Agriculture’, p. 344). This is further borne out by 
passages in the Visparad, wherein the Mediozarem 
Gahanhar^ (which falls on the 46th day from the Vernal 
Equinox, and consequently in Mid-Spring), is always 
spoken of as the ^Milk-giver' 

“ BehmaUt for the most part, coincides with May, 
(covering the period from about the 20th of April to the 
19th of May), and May was called, by the Saxons, Hri- 
milchi' (three milcb), because cows were milked thrice a 
day in this month, instead of twice a day as usual. 

Aspanddrmad. —This is the name of the guardian 
Ameshaspenta of the Soil. The month bearing this name 
extended over the period between the 20th of May and the 
18th of June, or thereabouts, and the characteristic feature 
of it was the ripening of corn. To an agricultural people, 
this aspect of Nature, which is the result of the bounty of 
the Mother-Earth, was of sufficient importance to make 
them give the name, of the Guardian Deity of the Ground, 
to the month in which this bounty was manifest. The 
season for the ripening of corn is different in some places, 
but my remarks apply to Northern Persia and BhokhArA, 
the original settlements of the forefathers [of the Persi¬ 
ans.] In the French Bepublican Calendar the correspond¬ 
ing month, the 20th of May to the 18th of June, was named 
*Prairial’ or ‘ pertaining to the meadows, ’ which shows 
how certain ideas run in analogous channels even in 
nations far removed from each other in point of time.”] 

841. [See, also, Bastoinii Edslji Daetoor Peehotan Sanjana, 
{op, cit, p. 23 et $eq.) for a ooooise stiatement, and Dr Louie Qray’s Paper, 
entitled ” The Origin of the Names of the Aveeta Months,” in the 
American Journal of Semitie Languaget and Literaturee, vol. Ill, of 
1904, (No. for April), and from which B. E. P. Sanjana gives an inte* 
resting passage relating to the faot that *'in conformity to Zoroaetriao 
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The day is divided into five watches,—called, in 
Zend, ‘ Amya, ’ in the Pahalvi language, ‘ Gd>h’ 
Each of these watches is consecrated by special prayers: 
l-Uahahinay from morning twilight to sun-rise: 2-Havani, 
from sun-rise to midday: 3'Bapithwina, mid-day to 
afternoon: 4-Uzayeirina, from afternoon to the appearance 
of the stars: 6-Aimsruthrimat from the appearance of 
the stars to the morning twilight* 

The invocation of the day and the month is an indis¬ 
pensable element in all religious ceremonies of the Parsis. 

It is said that, in the 4th century of the Christian 
era, Adarb^d M^respand, the great and wise high-priest, 
wrote for his son, named Zarathusbtra, a small treatise 
entitled Madegdnlak-yom, in which are enumerated 
the particular virtues of each day of the Zoroastrian 
month, more or less propitious for the performance of 
certain kinds of business, or certain specific acts. Thus : 
the first day appears as the most favourable for entering 
a new house or garden : such and such another day for 
the undertaking of a religious or of a wordly work : some 
for starting upon a journey or voyage : settling a family 
matter: fixing meetings or holidays. A few are confined 
tp rest, or to works of piety* It is needless to say that 
these precepts, so admirably drawn up by Adarb&d M&res- 
pand, no longer serve the Parsis for guidance, and are 
scarcely known. [ But the more orthodox and the super¬ 
stitious do sometimes consult such an oracle* ] 

oQstom in general, no month is dedicated to an evil spirit. This 
would be giving recognition to ahriman, a thing blasphemous to the 
Iranian mind, although the Babylonians could consecrate a month 
(ildar, ol February—March) to the seven evil spirits.'*—M.M.M.] 

842, lOdh: Sm my supplementary Chapter on " Beligious 
Idterature,” post, —M.M.M.] 

848. Translated, from the Pehelvi, by Dastur Darab Pesbotanji 
Sanjana.--8ee D. F. Karaka: History of ths Parsis, Vol. I, oh. Ill, pp, 
182, St ssq. 
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The Farsis have Beligions Feasts of great importance. 
Anquetil Duperron gives a detailed account of them 
which is here reproduced. Says he : “ The several 
seasons, of the year, at which the Farsis are obliged to 
celebrate the ‘ offices’ of which I have just spoken, are 
high days which I may describe in a few words: 

“ I.—Every day the name of which agrees with that 
of the month, e.g.^ the day Farvardin of the month Far- 
vardin, etc.'3*®> It is a high day, kept with feasting and 
prayer. Farsis are, on that day, enjoined to go to the 
Ddre-Meher^^^^'> to rndk^Nedyash of the fire therein,keeping 
away from the kesh [ i. e. grooves ] of the Mobed, who 
then reminds them, in a short discourse, of the duties 
devolved upon them by the [ religious] law.<®*’> 

344. Anquetil Duperron: Zend Avesta, vol. II, p. 574, et seq, 

[ Dr, Oeiger, Bavarian soholar), in his Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, observes that “the Iranian year 
had also its regularly reourring feasts {yariya-ratavo), literally ' yearly 
times.’’—M.M.M. ] 

345. [See, also, p. 148 of Dr. Qeiger’s Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, lor a short disoussion of this 
subjeot.—M.M.M. ) 

346. [ Prof. Jackson, in his Persia Past and Present, says in a 
footnote on p. 366 ;—“The name 'Dar-i-Mihr' ('shrine of Mihr’) (used 
also in India) contains a reminiscence of the ancient Mithraic worship 
but is DOW used (like Adaridn, ' pyraea’) merely as a designation for a 
small ohapel or shrine of fire.” 

Upto the end of 1906 A D., these Daremehers, or Atash-Adridn 
numbered one hundred and eleven, including 39 in Bombay, and all 
over other parts of India and adjacent countries, (e.g., in Bangoon and 
Aden). Of these, 9 are for the Kadmi sect. A complete list shewing : 
where each one is situated: the name of its founder; the sect it 
belongs to : the date of its consecration: and a brief history of some of 
them,—is given in Mancherji Hoshangji Jagosh’s Zoroastrian 
Calendar, for the Yazdegardi year 1276 (••A. D., 14th Sept. 1906 to 
18th Sept. 1907).—M.M.M.] 

847. [ Ervad Sheriarji Dadabai Bharaoha has very kindly looked 
thcoogh this portion about the *' Beligions Feasts,” as reprodneed by 
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“ The next solemn holidays among the Parsis are: 

“ (1) The Nao-Boz, [meaning] the ‘ New Year’s day.’ 
This lasts for six days [in Persia], beginning with the day 
Ormuzd of the month Farvardin (Little Nao-Boz) and end¬ 
ing on the day KfwrdddiQre&t Nao-Boz.) The Bavdyeta^^^^ 
inform us why the last day is more solemn than the first. 
Khorddd, according to these works, was the day on which 
Ormuzd created the worlds and all that therein is, the day 
on which Kaiomard<®*®) triumphed over Aeshma, the day 
that Meschia and Meschiane sprang out of the Earth,*^1 

Miss Menant from Anquetil Daperron: and he has made his exoellent 
and most authentic notes throughout. In order to distinguish the 
footnotes, either of the authoress, or my own, from those made by 
Ervad Sheriarji, I have appended his initials (S. D. B.) to each such 
note as emanates from his learned pen.— M.M.M. ] 

The discourse,” spoken of in this para, is now-a-days very in¬ 
frequent. The mobcd only offers the sandalwood, etc., to the sacred 
Fire.—8.D.B. 

[ Miss Menant, later on, treats these ' feasts' under ' Jashan .— 
M.M.M.} 

348; See Bevayett p. 252. Idem p. 86, verso 87, etc. 

349. [See next footnote for a history of this personage.— 
M.M.M.] 

350. [Kaiomard: Oaiomard : or Qaya-Martan : Ho may be 
called the Zoroastrian Adam.” J. J. Modi in his Gujarati Dictionary 
of Avestic Proper Names, makes a note which I translate as follows:— 
** Yasht : XIII. 87, 145. According to Farvardin Yasht, it was 
this good Ir&nian that was the first to listen to the counsel of Ahura 
Mazda, and it was from him that descended the good people of Ir4.n. 
Just as Soshyosh will be the last man of the creation, so was Gaya- 
Marten, the first. For this reason, the names of these two are recited 
in the Farvardin Yasht (II. 14>17) along with the Fravashis of those 
that had been born prior to the Yasht and of those that have been and 
will be bojrn thereafter. They are similarly remembered in the 
Afringdn Dibache, In the^Bundehesht he is identified as " Gaiomard,” 
and, just as in the Avesta, in this book also is the genealogy of the 
Eyanian kings traced from him. Also, Firdosi opens his Epic (the 
8hah-Nameh), with this king Gaiomard. In the Bundehesh (IIJ. 
1S*’26), after the names of objects of creation, which Ahreman 
attacked, off., the water, the earth, the trees, and the animals, the 
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and the day on which several important events, in ancient 
Parsi history, took place. Gustasp had embraced the law 

name of Qaiomard is mentioned as that of the first represen* 
tative of mankind. In Ch. XV is given a description to show 
how human beings descended from him : On his departure from this 
world, two-thirds of his virility, which was purified by the rays of the 
sun, was retained by Nairyo-sang [a protecting angel], and one-third 
by Spendarmad (mother-earth). Forty years later, the human pair, 
Meschia and Mesohiani took their birth from that mother-earth. 
From Qaiomard originated twenty-five divisions (Oh. XV. 81).” Dr 
Modi appends to his book a genealogy showing the descent of the 
Peshd&dyan, Kyanian, Sassanian families, and of the Mobedane* 
mobeds from Qaiomard. Three-thousand years prior to Abreman's 
evil sway over creation, the descent of man from Qaiomard is chronicl¬ 
ed.—In Dadistane-Dini (XXXVI. 2) he is portrayed as taking part in 
the Resurrection. In the Mino-i-Khrdt (XXVII. 14) are recounted 
the benefits conferred by various Iranians on this world, and among 

them are those by Qaiomard.On the authority of some statements 

in the Bundahish, Firdusi mentions Qaiomard as the first king of Iran, 
reigning for thirty years after the evil influence cast by Ahreman on 
earth, In the Desatir, Qaiomard is mentioned as * Farzin-Sar,’ and is 

indentified as ‘ Farpude Yasan Ajam,* i.e., son of ‘ Yasan Ajam’.On 

the authority of the Desatir, prior to Qaiomard, are mentioned as having 
existed, prophets named Mehe-abad, Jiyafram, Eleen, etc., and so 
Qaiomard is not the first man (as is stated in some parts of the Bunda* 
hiiht) but one of the prophets. According to the Bundahish and 
Vajarkard-Dini, Mesohi4 was born of Qaiomard. and Siamak was 
born of Meschia, and the Desatir and the Shah-Nameh mention Siamak 

as his son. Siamak is stated in the Desatir co be also a prophet. 

The Avesta is silent as to the period for which Qaiomard lived. The 
Dinkard mentions him as the firsit to inaugurate religion.*’ 

Dastur Feroz Jamaspji Jamasp Asana, in his English translation 
of Rev. Oasartelli’s Philosophy of the Mazdayasnan Religion under the 
Sassanids, observes, in a footnote, on p. 8 ;" The Yervanic, Kayo* 
marthian, and other such beliefs and sects, were heretical and diame¬ 
trically opposed to the received doctrines of Mazdeism, just like those 
of Mazdak and Mani. From the writings of Shahristani a celebrated 
Mahomedan writer, we learn that the Mazdayasnians were split into 
several sects, which very likely arose at the time of the Sassanians, 
such as the Mazdakyas, Kayomarthias, and Zervanists, whose 
doctrines, being altogether strange to the ancient books, must' have 
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on the day Khord&d, and this is the day on which resur¬ 
rection ought to begin. 

(2) Meherdydrij which lasts six days. The day 
Mithra of the month Mithra, is a holiday observed by the 

been derived from other creeds. (0/. Hang: Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, p. 15). Therefore, 
no relianoe should be placed upon them and they should not be 
reckoned as Mazdayasnian sects and beliefs.'* 

See also, Oasartelli’s treatment of the subject, in Gh. V, under 
“Anthropogeny," and for the remarkable legend of Mashya and Mash- 
yoi’*' as given by Windisch-mann (Zoroastrisehe Studien), and Spiegel 
(Eranische Alterthumskunde), Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji has point¬ 
ed out the various religious books of the Parsis where Oaiomard is 
referred to. Vide vol II (1891) of the Gujarati Proceedings of the 
Zarthoshti din-ni khol karn&ri Mandli, p. 120* On pp. 223 to 232 
of the same volume is recorded a learned and elaborate, but inconclu¬ 
sive, discussion as to the terms Mazdayasni, Devyasni, and Yazdan- 
parasi, and the period when they came to be used by the respective 
followers. Ervad Sheheriarji D. Bharuoha has contended that it was 
from tbe time of Gaiomard, the Persians detached themselves from 
other Aryans, because from that time forward the former commenced 
worshipping Ahurmazd, and relies on Farvardin Yasht 87 and several 
other authorities. 

I refer readers of the Gujarati language to a Cyclopcndia called 
Pdrsi Din Ayinand Tavarikhi Fdrhang, f=‘Parsi Beligion and histori¬ 
cal Cyolopcedia'), by Barjorji Eracbji Bajd»n, for an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject under the title of ' Gaiomard.’ Some parts 
of this Oyclopoedia have been published under the auspices of the 
* Bazm6 Buz6 Jashn6 Ahurmazd,’ established by an enthusiastic Per¬ 
sian Zarthushti merchant Dinshah Mehervan Irani, long resident in 
Poona (in Deccan), and who pays the cost of printing these volumes. 

* Mashya and Mashyoi literally mean * man and woman. ’ The 
mode of their origin from Gayomard and the development of man 
upon eartli,^ are detailed in Bundahish XV. 

For a discussion, by E. B. Gama, on the subject of an analogy, 
pointed out by Herr Eohut, between Mashia (referred to in tbe Bun- 
dehish) and Adam in the Genesis, tbe Talmud Midrash, and Hagada, 
gee the Gujarati Proceedings of the Zarthushti Din-ni khol karnari 
Mandli, vol. II of 1891, pp. 96 et seq^—MMM, ] 

48 
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Parsis. The qualities of enumerated in the 

Yasht which bears the name of this Yazad, sufficiently 
explain it. The Parsis recognize the two Meherdyans. 
The first begins the holiday and falls on the 16th (little 
Meherdyan). The second Great Meherdyan falls on the 
21st. The last day of the festival is the most solemn;^“®l 
“ (3) The Gahambdrs [or Gahanbdrs ]. —Here are 

six festivals,.of five days each, instituted by King Jamshed, 
in memory of the various times at which the beings com¬ 
posing the universe were produced.^®®*) 

“ (4) The Gdthds. —The last ten days of the year. 
The Parsis believe that, during the first five of these days, 
the souls of the blessed descend towards the earth, within 
three bow-shots, and that, during the last five (the Epago- 
manes), which are the FarvardiAns, i-e. the days of the 
Farohars^^^^^ of the law, the same souls, and even 

361. [Mithra: See p. LV of Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians &o., and Jivanji J. Modi’s Paper on " Mithra, the Yazata of 
the Zoroastrians, and Michael the saint of the Christians.” 

Prof. Jackson, in his Persia Past and Present, says, on p. 28 ; 
—" Zoroastrianism was the ancient faith of Iran and is important 
because of the likenesses which it presents to Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, A phase, of this religion, known as Mithraism penetrated 
into the Boman world during the early Christian ages, and spread so 
rapidly in many parts of Europe that altars were set up and cave- 
temples built to celebrate the mysteries of the Persian divinity Mithra, 
and to glorify this personification of light, the Sun, and truth.”-— 
M.M.M. ] 

352. Now-a-days, the Parsis of India observe only the 16th 
day, Meher Boj (day of Meher). But Anquetil’s assertion can be corro¬ 
borated from the writings of several old Iranian authors, such as 
Albiruni and others.—S.D.B. 

853. [ Oahambdr : See J. J. Modi’s Sermon, on this subject, in 
bis collection of Lectures and Sermons relating to the Zoroastrian 
Religion, pp. 113 to 131, (ed. 1902). The Sermon is unfortunately in 
Gujarati.—M.M M. ] 

864. See Bavaet, p. 237. 

865. [ Farohar or Fravashi: See my notes thereon, in the Obapter 
on "After-death”, post, — M.M.M. ] 
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those of the damned,come to visit their dear ones. 
Consequently, the Parsees lay themselves out to give them 
the most splendid reception. The houses are purified and 
decorated. [ In days gone by ] no one used to leave home 
for five days, and during, the last five, the feasts of 
Dariins are kept, that is to say, the feasts preceded 
by the recitation of the Izashne, the Vendidad, and 
the Damn, for which the priest is presented with a 
new [ suit of clothes. ] 

“ First, the Afergdn is recited. The priest who 
celebrates this office, as at the Damn, has before him 
flowers, fruit, milk, wine, and meat. Eice and pas¬ 
try ( 860 ) may take the place of meat. In India there ought 
to be eight flowers. In Kermin, <36i) five. In this office 
neither Darsom, Horn, Damn cakes are 

d56« Something similar to this is written in the Bavdets, But 
it is contrary to the ancient doctrine of the Av^stciy which speaks of 
the advent of the Guardian Spirits of the Holy Beings only* The 
damned souls cannot be said to be holy.—S. D. B. 

[ The late Dastur Peshotan Dastur Behramji Sanjana, in a foot¬ 
note on page 34 of his English translation of the Oanje-Shdyegdn^ of 
Vazorg-Meher, referring to one of the Farohars, the Poriodakesi 
Farohars, says that these latter were those of persons who accepted 
the primitive Mazdasnian faith. The Farohars of new proximity 
were those of persons who subsequently accepted the same faith/’— 
M.M.M. ] 

357. [Izashnd : See my Supplementary Chapter on "Beligious 
Literature,” post, —M.M.M. ] 

358. [ For this note see Appendix at the end of this Chapter.— 
M.M.M. ] 

359. [ Afargdn : Afringdn : See my footnote, post^ giving full 
information in re the subject of the Afringdn ,— M.M.M. ] 

360. That is, what the Parsis call, in Gujarati, khir\ it is a 
dish mado of rice, mj||k sugar, etc.—S.D.B. 

361. See Bavdyet, p. 2^9, and Small Bavaet, p. 54. 

362. [ For this note see Appendix at end the of this Chapter.— 

M.M.M. ] 

863. [ Horn : See my footnote, iTOSf.*—M.M.M. ] 

864. [ JDarfln : See Appendix.—M.M.M. ] 
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used. In KirmAn, a vase full of water termed N&veh 
is placed by the Atash-dAn [ fire-holder ]. 

‘‘ Usually there are two officiating mobeds^ one as a 
the other as a A single priest, how¬ 

ever, may celebrate the Afergdn. The Parsis, seated 
round the place of celebration, repeat : “ It is the will of 
Ormazd, and they may then speak in Bdjy 

which does not interrupt the prayer. 

“ Before commencing the Afergdn the Baspi, wear¬ 
ing the [ the paddn]^ puts the sandal-wood, or 

prepared incense, in the fire, and continues to do so 
throughout the office* Then the Zdtiy also with the 

365. The Parsis, in India, put a gobblefc of water.—S.D.B. 

366. [ These terms are explained in my footnote in Chapter on 
“ Marriage,” post, —M.M.M. ] 

367. Avesta : Vasascha tu Ahura Mazda, etc.—S.D.B. 

368. Bdj : that is to say, speaking with closed lips, and not 
distinctly.—S.D.B. 

369. [ Pandm ; Paddn : The paitiddna, a small white veil 
prescribed by the Avesta to be worn over the lips, when before the 
fire, in order to prevent the breath and spittle from defiling the 
hallowed flame.”—Jackson, {op. cit), p. 368. 

**Tho paitidana, (an Avesta word), ‘a putting-on, a mouth-veil,' 
(Pablavi, paddm : Pazand, pendm), consists of two pieces of white 
cotton cloth, banging loosely from the bridge of the nose to atleast two 
inches below the mouth, and tied with two strings at the back of the 
head. It must be worn by a priest whenever he approaches the sacred 
fire, so as to prevent his breath from contaminating the fire. On 
certain occasions, a layman has to use a substitute for the penom by 
screening his mouth and nose with a portion of bis muslin shirt.”— 
Haug : Essays on the Parsis, p. 243, footnote, (2nd ed.). See also the 
Pahlavi Vendidad, XVIII. 1-4, 

” One of the duties of the Khurran-bash was no doubt to announce 
the persons who sought the king’s audience. On these occasions ha 
lifted the screen and announced to the king the name and the business of 
the intending visitor after repeating the traditional benedictory formula 
Anoshah Bathed (*May you be immortal.’) The permission having 
been given by the king, the visitor drew, out of his sleeve, a white 
clean hand-kerohief which he applied to his month. This was thg 
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Pendm recites the Aferg&n of the Gahambcir,^^'^^^ and 
after the words MedqjMm, he recites the DhUpnirang 
etc. (In Kirman this is not recited). After this he con¬ 
tinues the Afergdn. 

II.—“ The Dhup-nirang is recited again at the 
Jashans, which are religious banquets. When the 
feast is ready, and all the invited guests have assembled 
in the garden, the mohed, with the Pandm, [ or Paddn ] 
approaches the fire and the viands. He throws incense in¬ 
to the fire several times, pronouncing the Dhitp~Nerang, 
or Afrin-i-Mydzd'^^"^^^ The prayer finished, the repast 
begins. 

“ The ceremony of the DarUn is also conducted at 
these Jahans. The priest gives the people a share of the 
Dardn cakes and of the My^izd, after blessing it* The Parsis 

pandam wbiob is used to prevent buman breatb from sullying saored 
objects and elements,—in this case the royal majesty. Having taken 
this precaution, the visitor entered, threw himself on the ground 
before the king, and remained in this posture until the king asked him 
to get up, when he respectfully saluted him with his hands.”— 
L' Empire des tiassanides : by Arthur Christensen, p. 98, and note 2, 
where the author refers to Noeldeke's Tabari^ p. 366 et seq, English 
translation by Gustad K. Nariman.—M.M.M. ] 

370. [Afergdn of the Oahambar : ^ee my footnote in Chapter 
on “After-Death,”—M.M.M. ] 

371. [ Dhdpnirang : See my note in a later Chapter.—M.M.M. ] 

372. [ Jashan : For an excellent lecture, (unfortunately in the 
Gujarati language), giving an explanation of the term Jashan (a contrac¬ 
tion of Yajashna), its aim, and object, corresponding to the Christian 
Communion etc., see Modi’s Essays and Sermons relating to theZoroa- 
strian Beligion, (Printed at the Daftar Asbkara Press : Bombay), (ed. 
1902). For a Gujarati lecture by J J. Modi, on Jashans : Their rites 
and cerem(^mes: Their aim and object,” see part 6 of vol. VI, (1897-98), 
of tbe Bahnumai Mazdeyaana Sabha's Gujarati Proceedings.— 
M.M.M. ] 

373. Instead of the ' Doup Nirang* and ' Afrin-e-Miyazd, * it 
ought to be the complete * Afringan, ' The * Saturn ' is also recited 
there.— 
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show their zeal by eating largelyof the viands pre¬ 
pared. The [ religious Avesta ] law on these occasions 
enjoins the rich to send to the poor something from the 
feast, and even to give them money to duly celebrate the 
QaTianbars. Or else, collections are made for that purpose, 
among the wealthy, called Jddangdi,^^'”^^ This action is 
very meritorious, whether done for others, or for one’s self. 

“ The Parsis still celebrate their own birth-days with 
feasts, as also those of their children, and the day of assu¬ 
ming the Jcusti for the first time.<^^®* On the subject of other 
festivals, the following, works may be consulted: the Far- 
hang-e-Jehdngiri, and the Burhdne-Kdte, the Persian 
work entitled Ajaeb-al-Mahlukdt (‘ The Wonders of Crea¬ 
tion ’). (1st Part, Section 13, Art. 6 on the Parsi months); 
the notes of Golicis on Afragdn, (p. 21, et seq.), and Dr 
Hyde’s Religion of the Persians, Ch. xix and xx.) 

“ III.—one of the last festivals is that of the 
Labourers. It takes place on the day Aspenddrmad, 
the 16tb of the same month, the last of the year. The 
following are the ceremonies observed : 

374. Noti "largely," aa AiiQuetil says, but only a bit of it is 
tasted by every one : for, the term used {vix., ' Chdshni ') means 
' tasting ’ only.—B.D.B. 

376. [ Jadangoi : ‘ Intercession. ’ (See Sad-Dar, Ch. ZXll) " The 

original Pahlavi of this vrord can be read either ‘ dadogobin, ' a speak¬ 
ing of the law, or ‘ yedatogobin, ’ ‘a speaking of the sacred being *; in 
either case it implies ‘ pleading for the proper observance of religious 
duties,’ especially the duty of supporting the priesthood and the 
poor, and it is for such purposes that the 'intercession* with those 
possessing property must be understood as being exercised.”—E. W. 
West: Sacred Books of the East Series, vol. xziv, p. 286, footnote 
2.—M.M.M. ] 

376. These are only social and domestic occasions, not religioiis 
Jashans enjoined by law to be celebrated with sacred banquets. The 
assuming of the Kutti for the first time is, of course, a i^liipoaa 
occasion, but to celebrate it with (easting, is optional.—S.D.B. 

877. Not the 'labourers,’ but of the Agrionlturists.—S.D.B. 
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‘‘ After the usual prayers, the priest puts on a clean 
garment, recites the Izashni^ the Dariln, in honour of 
the seven Amshdspands (according to some high priests, 
in honour of Ardibeheskt)^ and says : “ May my prayers 
be pleasing to Ormuzd etc.,’’ (p. 156, Ardibehesht Yasht), 
down to “ Ormuzd said to Sapetman Zaroustra, etc. 
Then he writes, with saffron ink, on parchment or paper, 
the following tdvid^ which is in Pahalavi: 

‘In the home of the just Judge Ormuzd, the day 
‘ Aspenddrmady month Espanddrmad, I bind the mouths 
‘of all EharfesterDevSy [Daeva, ‘arch-fiends’] 
‘ which make blind and deaf, which paralyse, of 
‘sinners, Ashmogs,^^^^^ wolves, devils, imps, Dar- 

378. [ The reader must be here reminded that Anquetirs descrip¬ 
tion wag written in 1771 A.D. The whole of what follows, with 
reference to the Tdvid^ is an obsolete practice among the more or less 
educated Farsia of the present generation. See DrDhaila’s Zoroastrian 
Theology^ (ed. 1914), p. 300, as to the incantations of the Pazend and 
Persian Nirangs or formulas, charms incribed with spells and tied, 
as a tdvid, on the arm : thereby indicating the view one may gather from 
the Bivayats regarding the conditions prevailing in the period of 
the Bevayats, i.e., the period of decadence of the Zoroastrian religion 
during the 7th to the 18th Century A.D.—M.M.M. ] 

379. [ Kharfeshter : A general term for noxious creatures, such 
as scorpions, rats, wolves, tigers, etc. —M.M.M. ] 

380. [ Ashmog : or Ashemaogha : '*The Heretics: Casuists 
distinguish three kinds of Ashemaogha : the deceiver [friftar), the self- 
willed (Ichotdoshak)^ and the deceived (friftak). The first and the 
worst is one who knowingly leads people astray, making forbidden 
what is lawful; and lawful what is forbidden ; the second is one who 
follows his own will and reason, instead of applying to a Dastur (»'a 
spiritual guide’) for direction; the third is one who has been led 
astray by another.’’-^Darmsteter: Sacred Books of the East series, 
vol. XXlll, p. 26, footnote 4.— Ashemaoga: ' The confounder of Asha* 
is the name of the fiends and of the heretics. The Parsis distinguish 
two BCgrts of Ashemaogha, the deceiver and the deceived ; the deceiver, 
while alive, is margarsan, 'worthy of death,* and, after defhth, is a 
darvand (a fiend, or one of the damned); the deceived one is only 
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‘ vands,^^^^^ oppressors, in the name of the Yazads, in the 
‘ name of Feridun suckled by the cow in the name of the 
star Tashtar, in the name of the star Satevis; in the 
‘ name, of the stars which make up Haftorang; Abun- 
‘dance and Behesht, etc etc.’ 

“ The Mobed finishes the BdJ of Ardibehesht with 
saying: “ I make Yazashni and Nydesh, to Ardibehesht, 
etc.,” down to the Yashtoi Khorddd and gives the idvid 
to the Parsis who pay two pice, (32nd part of a silver 
rupee, equivalent to 48 sou). 

“ The Parsis have to subject this tdvid to the smoke 
of a fire, in which the following five things have been 
placed: The horn of a beast killed on the day and 
month Mithra, cotton-seed, resin, garlic, and wild rue. 
It is then fastened on the inside of the door with glue 
or nails.(8®3* The . . . and the horns of the domestic 

animals, and the door itself must all be painted red. 
Then into every nook and corner they scatter sand, over 
which the mobed, while stirring it with a knife, has pro¬ 
nounced the Nereng which begins with: “ The month 

Espenddrmad etc-” 

“ The Parsis believe that this last ceremony chases 


mafgarzdn ,—See Darmsteter: Introduction to vol. IV of the Saored 
Books of the East series.—M.M.M. ] 

381. [ Darvand or DUrvand: For the derivation and origin of 
this word, see S.D, Bharaoha’s lectures, reprinted in vol. V, of 1889, 
of theBahnumai Mazdayasnan Sabb4, p. 35 seq,, of part 2.—M.M.M. ] 

382. [ Haftorang : *'Haptoiringa (Ursa Major) is the leader of 
the stars in the north...It is entrusted with the gate and passage of 
bell, to keep back those of the nine, and ninety, and nine-hundred, 
and nine-thousand and nine myriad demons and demonesses and 
frairies {Pairikat) and soroerors (Yatw) who are in opposition to the 
celestial sphere and constellations. {Minokheredf XLIX, 16).*'— 
Dannsteter, Sacred Books of the East series, vol. xxill, p, 97, 
footnoted. See, also, the Zarthoshti (journal), vol. Ii,—M.M.M. ] 

383. See BavaeU (loo. oitat). 
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the from their house, or at least prevents them 

from exercising sway there. They mark their devotion on 
this day by destroying every production of Ahriman they 
meet with, as they have done from the time of Agathias.^^ 

The following is a list of the festivals at present 
observed in the Parsi community. It is given by Mr 
Dosabhai Pramji Kar&k&.^^ss) Their object is to promote 
social intercourse between members of the community, 
and to encourage charity and benevolence. 

The chief festival is called and is observed, 

more or less strictly, by all [ Parsi ] Zoroastrians. It takes 
place on the day ‘Ahura-Mazda,* in the month of Farvar- 
din, [although the day, on which Pateti is observed 
should, strictly speaking, be called the Naoroz and 
the day on which Naoroz is observed,— i.e,, the day 

384. [ The most orthodox and superstitious Parsis believe in 
Dev literally as ‘ evil spirits, ’ but the better informed, sensible, or 
educated olasses understand, now*a>days, the oorreot signiboanoe of 
the term ‘ dev\ viz., as ' harmful atmosphere,' ' obnoxious creatures,’ 
etc. See Casartelli’s Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Beligion under the 
Sassanides, for an exhaustive treatment of the subject of ‘ Dev ’ and 
* Druj,’ (pp. 83 et seq, of the English translation by Dastur Feroz 
J. Jamasp Asa.) (En passant, I may mention here that, in one way, I 
am glad Miss Menant has, in some places, cited passages from Duperroni 
as they enable one to notice the immense progress of education among 
Parsis since 1771 A.D., i.e, since Anquetil Duperron’s time). Even to 
Parsis of the present generation, much of what Duperron writes must 
read as somewhat curious information in regard to their ancestors in 
Indial—M.M.M. ] 

385. History of the Parsis : Gb. Ill, pp. 144 et seq, 

386. Pateti is a corrupt form of the word Paitita, which means 
' he who repents,’ signifying that, on that day, pardon of God is 
besought for sins committed in the preceding year. 

[ Shams-ul-Uima Dr Jivanji Jamshedji Modi has very carefully 
explained the origin of this word, in his Sermon, at pp. 153,. et seq., 
published in a collection of his Lectures and Sermons relating to the 
Zoroastrian Beligion, (ed. 1903).—-M.M.M.] 
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previous to Pateii, —should be called the Pateti 
day. ] 

With the Kadmi sect, Pateti falls a month earlier 
than with the Shahanshahi sect. 

On Pateti day, the Zoroaetrian rises at an early 
hour,—earlier than is usual with him,—and performs his 
ablutions. After dressing himself in new garments, [gene¬ 
rally sewn for that day’s special use, ] he implores the 
blessings of Ahura-Mazda, for himself and for his family. 
Then he goes to the Atash-BeherAm, or the great Fire- 
Temple, where he makes an offering of sandal-wood. His- 
prayers<888> concluded, he distributes alms to the priests, 
and to the poor. The rest of the day is spent in rejoicings 
and in exchanging good wishes for the New Year, [ 8Al 
miibdrak’’'' May the New Year bring good luck to you’.] 

Bapithvan- —Originally, it was the announcement of 
the commencement of Spring. But it no longer has 
any significance, since no account of Intercalation 
[ ‘ Kabiseh' ] is kept. It falls on the third day of the first 
month. An imposing ceremony takes place in the Fire- 
Temple in honour of AmshAspand Ardibehesht, the patron 
of ‘ Fire and Light.’ 

387. Correctly speaking Pateti is the name given to the last day 
of the Parsi year. The first day is called ' Navsal,’ or Navroz, that 
is, the Now Year’s Day.—S. D.B. 

[ The words, in brackets [ ] in the text have been inserted by 
me for the information of foreign readers.—]. 

388. [ As regards the controversy which is at times carried on, 
whether in ancient times any instrumental music accompanied 
prayers, see the Gujarati Proceedings of the Zarthushti Din>ni khol 
karn&ri Mandli, vol. II of 1891, pp. 292-3. Ervad Tehemuras Dinsbah 
Anklesvaria pointed to a Pahlavi passage, from his old copy of the 
Bundahishn, to show that, in the days gone by, instruments such as 
the tambureh (••a guitar), rabdA (—rebeck) and ehang (—bells), 
were used when either the priests or the good bekdin ("lay) Zoroas- 
trians chanted their Avesta prayers.— M.M.M. ] 
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KhordAd 8Al is celebrated in commemoration of 
several important events, which took place on the day 
Khordddy in the month Farvardin, described in a little 
pamphlet entitled Madegdn^Binae-Farvardin-Yome-Khor- 
ddd. The subject of celebration, by certain religious 
rites, is the revelation of Ahura-Mazda to Zarathushtra, 
and the anniversary of the Prophet’s birth. It is followed 
by family recreations. 

Amarddd-Sdl is devoted to pleasure by the Par- 
sis, after the preceding ten days of the MuJctdd. The 
sacred books attach no importance to this festival, which 
appears to have been added next after that of Khorddd- 
8dl by supporters of holidays. 

The OahamhdTy or festivals of the seasons, occur 
six times in each year. According to the ancient 
practice, in Persia, the faithful meet for prayers. Poor 

389. [ Khordddsdl : For a Paper, entitled “ The Day Khord4d 

of the month of Farvardin, commonly called Khord&da&l,” contributed 
by Dastur Kaikhushroo Jamaspji J&masp Asd^n^, see p. 122 of Cama 
Memorial Volume, —M.M.M. ] 

390 It is not mentioned in any religious writings.—S. D. B. 

[ Fora Lecture on “ Khordadsal, Amardadsal, and Bapithvan," by 
K. R. Gama, see Niti Prakash, No. 2, Vol. I, published by Mr Dinshah 
Meherwan Irani, (1901), 

In 1875, Ervad Jamshedji Dadabhai Nadirshah, during his sojourn 
in Persia, wrote that, in Bombay, the day Amarddd of the month of 
Farvardin has been called * Avardadsdil,’ but that, in Persia the day 
Khorddid of that month is called Avardd>dsd»l : and that, in Persia, there 
is no day corresponding to Ehorddidsal. Vide p. 114 of Yol. II of 
1891 of the Gujarati Proceedings of the Zarthoshti Din-ni khol karnari 
Mandli.—M.M.M. ] 

391. [On p. 117 of vol. Ill of 1902 of the Gujarati Proceedings 
of the Zarthushti Din-ni khol karnari Mandli, the origin of the word 
' Oahambar* is givm thus :* Ohae-ambar* («'time or season for 
collection'.) At this time, food, liquor, fuel, etc., used to be collected 
and sent over to the chief or supervisor of the Jashan. This is what 
is stated in the Afringdnd Oahambar, —M.M.M.] 

392. [ In annotating a statement in Oh. IV. 3 of the Dina-i 
Mainog-i Khirat, (in its English translation, in vol. XXlV of 
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and rich mix and eat together after prayers. This onstom 
still survives [ in India. ] A banquet takes place, in which 
any members of the community may participate. [ In days 
gone-hy, in the spacious halls named AlAhi Bdg, situated 
in the out-of-Fort division of Bombay, even members of 
the best and leading Farsi families used to meet, and, 
at one sUfr ^,—term for a ‘ sitting’,—they dined with the 
humblest of the community. This custom, alas I has 
long since ceased to be in vogue, except, perhaps, in 
the dining-hall of the Atash-BeherAm dedicated to the 
Kadmi sect by the late D. N. Dadiseth. Of late 
years, the trustees of the Framji Kavasji BanAji’s Fire- 
temple have inaugurated GahambArs solely for women 
of the Farsi community.] <393) 

The six GahambArs <3®*) are; 

1 . Maidhyoi - Zaremaya, (MetoJczarma ): mid- 
Spring,—the 46th day of the year, from the Vernal 

theBaored Books of the East series,) Dr West, on p, 27, says ; " These 
Gahanbars, oi Gahamb4rs end respectively, on tbe 46tb, 105tb, ISOtb, 
210tb, 290th, and 365th days of the Farsi year ; and when that year 
was fixed to begin at the vernal equinox, they celebrated tbe periods 
of mid-spring, mid-summer, the beginning of autumn, tbe beginning 
of winter, mid-winter, and the beginning of spring. (See Shayatt-la- 
Shayast, XVIII. 3). In modern times, they have been supposed to 
commemorate tbe several creations of the sky, water, earth, vegetation, 
animals, and man ; but this idea must have been borrowed from a 
foreign source.”—M.M.M. ] 

393. [ Information placed here by me. These lines have been 

inserted by me in order to trace tbe custom long ago in vogue in 
contrast with tbe state of affairs at tbe present day. Now-a-days, 
what is cooked for the Oahambar is sent to the bouses of the rich,— 
praticularly to the members and friends of families whose founders 
had bequeathed, in trust, funds for bolding the feasts during these 
Oahambar days. 

As to how the modern Zoroastrians, in Persia, observe the 
Gabambars, I refer readers, of the Gujarati language, to Kavasji Din- 
shah Kiyas's Travels in Persia, pp. 186, et seq.— M. M. M. ] 

S94. In the Avesto, tbe year is normally divided into two sea¬ 
sons, Winter and Summer. Summer ( ' Kama* ) consists of tbe first 
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Equinox, (llth-16th Ardibihisht It commemorates the 
creation of Heaven. 

2. Maidhyoi-Shema, (Metokshem) : mid-summer,— 
the 105th day of the year, (ll-16th Tir). It commemorates 
the creation of Water. This festival closes the hay-mak¬ 
ing season. 

% 

3. Paitishhahya, {Petishah) : the 180th day of the 
year, (26-30th Sheheriver). It commemorates the creation 
of the Earth. This closes the harvest season. 

4. Ayathrima, {Aydsnm) : the 210th day of the year, 
(26-30th Mehr). It commemorates the creation of Plants. 

6. Maidhyairiya, {Metyariya) : the 290th day of the 
year, (16-20th Dai), commemorating the creation of 
Flocks and Herds. It bears the epithet of Saredh, or the 
reign of cold. 

6. Hamdspathaedaya, {Hamaapatmedim) : the 365th 
day of the year, [ the last day of the five Intercalary 
(Gitbi) days. ] It commemorates the creation of Man. It 
is called the time of celebrating the sacrifice, because it is 
occupied with the festivities observed during the last 

seven months, and Winter, ( ' zayana’), of the other five, plus the 
five complementary days. This division has a religious import, not 
only as regards ritual, hut as touching practices which vary with the 
seasons. Following the Bundehesh (XXV. 20), the year is divided 
into four seasons, corresponding to our own. The Odhambar holi¬ 
days (in Zend, Yairya ) divide the year into six seasons, with a 
double signification, at once mythical and agricultural. The Oaham- 
bdrs are supposed to have been established by Ormuzd to celebrate 
the act; of creation which, after occupying a year, was completed in 
six acts of creation 4 the sky, the waters, the earth, the plants, the 
animal world, and man. After each of those acts, Ormuzd celebra¬ 
ted, with the Amshaspands, a festival of five days, called Gahambars. 

(See Burnonf: Commentary on the * Taena’, 802, et seg’.—-Both ,* Der 
Kalender dee Aveeta, Z. D. lA. O., (1880), 698,—Oarmsteter: B&nd 
Aveeta, vol. I., Yatnd, p. 86.) 
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ten days of the year, in honour of the Fravashis of 
ancestors. {Yasht, XIII. 49, et seq.) 

[ Dr Geiger, (at pp. 148 et seq. of his work on the 
Civilization, etc.), observes: “It is possible that the 
prolonged duration of these holidays, as well as their later 
relation to the six periods of creation, is nothing but an 

addition of more modem times.It cannot be denied 

that this connection, of the annual feasts, with the 
history of creation cannot be regarded as an invention of 
the priests thus to render the OahanbArs more venerable. 
Originally, they were certainly nothing but rural feasts, 
and, therefore, originated in rural life. This is proved 
both by the meanings of the names given to the several 
feasts and by the epithets which they receive in the 
Avesta." 

Shehriarji D. Bharucha, in his Paper, entitled “ Brief 
Notes on certain passages of the Avesta,” in the Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Yolwne, (1914), says 
(pp. 198 et seq.) : “ Formerly it was a traditional belief 
among us,—based upon the later and more recent Pahlavi- 
Pazend and Persian writings, such as the Afrin-i-Qaham- 
bar, the Bundahesh, the Bavayats, and others,—that these 
Gahambars were the festivals in commemoration of the 
six creations of Hormazd. If they were really so, their 
names would have been different from what they are. For 
example, the name of the first GAhambftr would then have 
been 'Asmo-dAiti' (creation of sky), of the second ‘ Ap 
ddiU ’ (creation of waters), of the third ‘ Zem-dd/iU 
(creation of the earth), and so on. But the names of 
the six GahambArs, as they stand in the Avesta, are 
obviously the names of times of certain seasons of the 
year, and not of creations. Not only these names, but 
their qualifying words and phrases also denote certain 
events and acts appropriate to those seasons. Most of 

396. Sightly ipMking, the fravashis of sU holy beings.— 
S. D. B. 




[P. 390 A] 



Parsi women at a Gahambar (-Seasonal) Feast, 
served on Plantain-tree leaves. 

Of late yeart!, ilie Trustees of Framjl Kavasji Baiiaji’s Atesh-Beheram Gahambar Fund have inaugurated Gahambars solelv for women of the 

Parsi community. (See p. 3S8) 










1 P. 390 B I 



Mobeds (-Parsi-priests ) at a Gahambar (-Seasonal) Feast. 

They eat from plantain-trpe leaves placed cn a clcth on the ^roxind, tables being still tabu to them. They tabe their 
leals in baj\ i.e. in silence.—^ ^ee p, footnote 291, ante.) 
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these names, with their qualifying words and phrases have 
been already made familiar to all by learned translators of 

the Avesta.In whatever philological way we examine 

these names and phrases, none of them leads us to the 
idea of creation, as has been erroneously understood by 
medieval tradition. On the contrary, the idea underlying 
these words and phrases is found to be only that of the 
seasons of the year.” ] 

396. [ Exoerpbs placed here by me. Dr Haug, (Essays on the 
Parsis)t in showing the relationship between Brahmioioal and Zoroas- 
train religions in regard to sacrificial rites, says : The Chaturma- 

syaishtif or the sacrifice ofl;ered every four months or two seasons, 
corresponds to the Oahanbar ceremony of the Parsis, which is 
celebrated six times a year. Sacrificing animals was essential 
for the proper performance of these ceremonies, among the Parsis, 
until recent times : so it is with the Brahmans. But as to animal 
sacrifice, there is always a great difference between the Brah- 
minical and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must throw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the vapa (peritoneum^ into 
the fire : while the Parsis simply consecrate the flesh and eat it as a 
solemn meal, without throwing anything into the fire. On such 
occasions, even the Brahmans now-a-days also eat some of the 
flesh.’* 

See my footnote, post^ in Chapter XI., "After*Death,” for similari¬ 
ties in other rites and ceremonies. 

As to the antiquity of the Oahambars in India, I find, on pp. 5, 
6, and 7 of the Proceedings of the ' Zarthoshti~din-ni~khol kamari 
Mandlh* (vol. Ill of 1902), that, in Div, (of the province of Eathiavad 
in the Bombay Presidency), where the Parsi fugitives from Persia 
first landed, are to be seen, even at the present day, raised platforms 
("»*otld') in the vicinity of the old Parsi quarters. In Murgab, Bihistun, 
Shiraz, Bae, Armenia, Susa, and Takhte-Jamshed, are also to be 
seen similar platfiprms,—observes Sheriarji D. Bharuoha. Mr. 
Tehemuras Ankleshvaria says : the platforms in Div are, even at the 
present day» used by the Parsis living near the harbour, for what 
are called 'Khannd Oahambars,’ or Jashane Eve, —because these plat¬ 
forms are carved out in a large rook, which probably are used as stone- 
quaries, («' khdn'), —M.M.M.] 
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/ [ We now resume the remaining festivals: ] 

At(MhrBeherdm-ni-8dlgari, or Srosh Boz : The 

sons of Honnusji Bamanji Wadia built (in Bombay) a 
great Fire-Temple, in honour of their father, who died in 

397. The anniversaries of all the Atash-Beherdms do not fall on 
Srosh Boz. On the day on which the anniversary of any particular 
Atash-Beheram fallsi that day is the Sdlgiri (* anniversary*) of that 
Atdsh-Beheram, It should be, thereforoi borne in mind that the term 
Atash-Beheram-ni-Salgiri is only the requisite expression for such 
anniversary {Salgiri) day. For example, the anniversary of the 
Udvada Fire-Temple (Atash-Beheram) falls on the Adar Boz of Adar 
month, and of others on other days.—S.D.B. 

[There are eight Atash-Beherams or 'Ataah-i^Varahrams*, (mean¬ 
ing ' Fire of Victory.*). These are the great Fire-temples of India. 
Four are in the city of Bombayi and the rest in other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. See my notes (placed in the te:|[t) in re, each 
one of these Atash-Beherams, post. 

See also my footnote llQ^anU, **(l) Tho Atdsh-e-Dddgdh can bo 
touched both by priests and laymen, but is not allowed to be touched by 
non-Zoroastrians. It is the ordinary fire preserved in a fire-temple or 
even in the house of Zoroastrians and used in sacred ceremoniesr 
(2) The Atash-e-Adrdn is not allowed to be touched by any one but 
priests. There is a peculiar ceremony for its consecration. From sixteen 
or more places, such as furnaces of an iron-smith, dyer, potter, etc., fires 
are picked out and brought together. Then certain ceremonies are 
performed upon them collectively. The fire thus consecrated is kept in 
a sanctuary, and the utmost care is used in watching and keeping it 
perpetually burning. (3) The highest of all is the Atash-e-Beheram, 
Its consecration requires a good deal of expense and long series of ritual 
lasting for a year or more. Fires are picked up and oollected from 
various places, as mentioned above, to which electric-fire must be 

added. Numerous kinds of ritual.are continually performed upon 

them. At last they are all amalgamated into one big and costly urn. 
This sacred fire is kept perpetually burning. Its extinction would be 
regarded by the Parsis as a great calamity. It is constantly watched 
by priests who have undergone the highest purification both of body 
and mind. It is kept on a stone-altar in a silver or bronxe urn, and it 
is fed only with pure dry wood and other fragrant substances. When 
officiating at the fire, the priests cover the lower part of their faces 
with a piece of cloth, called * pad&n,’ to prevent the efSuvia from the 
mouth bring any possibility of defiling it."—8. D. Bharucha: Brief 




The " Iran-Shah " at Udvada. 

( See p. 303) 

This building was constructed at the expense of the philanthropic 
Parsi lady, Bai Motlabai Maneckji Wadia, and the sacred fire 
replaced in it on the 3 Tst day of October 1894 A. D. 

Half-tone enlavgonient from a snan-sliot photofjiapli taken by FartMbin M. Murzban, in 1916] 












Anjuman's Atash^Beheram 

In Bombay. 

Consecratod in 1207 A.Y: 1808 V. D. 

It is tlie only Atasli-Belierain in India that lias been built by the subscription of the Parsi community 
in general, The building etc. has cost Ks, 210,000. 
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Bombay, and the 17th day of the 2nd Farsi 
month is the anniversary of its inauguration. On this 
day, the Dastur, or High Priest, [appointed permanently 
to this Fire-Temple], performs the ceremony of Jasan, in 
the presence of Parsis, [as a rule of the ShehenshdM 
sect], who meet at the Fire-Temple. This is a real 
festival. Ladies and children are present at the Atash- 
Beher&m, in full-dress, and the close of the day is marked 
with great rejoicings [in their houses.] 

[ The following is a history of the eight Atash-Behe- 
r&ms of India, and of some of the most important inci¬ 
dents connected therewith : 

1. The Irdnshdh : that is, the Udvada Atash-Behe- 
rdm .—It appears, from some records, that the first Persian 
emigrants, from the Island of Hormazd, settled in the 
island of Diu or Div, (in the province of Kathiikviid). 
After nineteen years of residence, in Diu, these settlers 
migrated to Sanjan, in the year 86 of Yazdezard. There, 
with the sanction of the so-called —J^ideh Efinfi,— 

they built a sanctuary, and consecrated an Atash- 
Beherdm therein, on the day Adar, of the month of 
Adar. But the date is more or less traditional, as some 
writers fix it for the 26th day of the 2nd month. It was 
under the learned Neryosangh Dhaval’s leadership the 

Sketch of the Zoroastrian Beligion and Customs. For an aooonnii, 
giving details of the mode of oonseoration of an Atash-Beher&m, see 
my note in the text, posf.—M.M.M. ] 

398. Though a great festival, the Atash-Beheram-ni-Salgireh is 
only an oooasion to be observed in commemoration of a great religious 
event, viz., that of establishing an Atash-Beheram : for, it is not 
enumerated in the list of the fixed feasts given in the old Iranian 
books.—S.D.B. 

399. [ Except where otherwise specified, this information has 
been drawn by me from a contribution, by Ervad Earedun Batanji 
EL&ng&, in the Jam-e-Jamshed newspaper, of 17th October 1899. Eot 
his authority, be cites Pdrsi Prakdeh, vol. I.—M.M.M. 1 
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ceremonies of this consecration are said to have taken 
place. 

A brief history of this oldest sacred Fire, (the Ird,n- 
Shdh'), from its consecration, in Sanjan, down to its re¬ 
moval, to its present final resting place in Udvara, (on 28th 
October 1742), will be of interest to Parsi readers : 

“ The Kisseh-i-Sanjdn does not say how many years 
after their [ the Parsi fugitives of Iran ] landing at SanjAn 

it was that the fire-temple, there, was founded. 

Again, according to the Kisseh, they had to send to KhorA- 
sAn [ in Persia ] for the dZdf ( i.e., the religious requisites 
such as the varas, harsom, etc.). A period of near¬ 
ly five years seems to have thus elapsed, since their land¬ 
ing at SanjAn, before the time . . . the fire-temple was es¬ 
tablished. ... It appears that at the time, i.e., when they 
founded the Fire-Temple,—several other Zoroastrians had 
joined them [ from Persia, as a second and further band 
or batch of fugitives at a time when the refugees of the 
first band of Persian refugees sent to KhorAsAn for the 
sacred articles required for founding the Fire-Temple in 
Sanjan.] . . . About 300 years after their sojourn in the 
land of SanjAn and the establishment of the Fire-temple, 
the Parsis, [ according to some couplets in the Kisseh], 
began to disperse in different directions, and went to 
VAnkAner, Broach, VariAv, Ankleshvar, Cambay, and 
NaosAri. . . . After that time, there remained, at SanjAn, 
only a few families of dasturs and priests . . Now, 
as to the rest of the mobeds or priests, the Kisseh-i-Sanjan 

400. (I have traced (his interesting history from J. J. Modi's 
A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis and their Dates, 
The whole narrative I have given in the form of a precis, but In Dr 
Modi’s own words as closely as possible.—M.M.M. ] 

401. [ Varas : See my footnote in Chapter X, "Death,” post .— 
M.M.M. 1 

402. [Dcatur: From dastva, (>'lore’), whence the Modern 
Persian dost, that gives the title Dastur. See Moulton; Early 
Zoroastrianism, p. S74, Note 2.—M.M.M. J 



Entrance door-way to the Sanctum-Sanctorum of the Anjuman’s 
Atash-Beheram in Bombay. 

Note- No-one but (lie mobei Spriest; wbo is on duty, to tend tlie sacred fire, can enter tida ‘Holy-oi- 
Holies.’ The large censer, in which the fire perpetually burns, is to be seen in the distance. Soon alter a Pai- 
si sends in some sandal-wood, the olticiating priest brings some ashes, trom the censer, on long-handled, 
flat ladle of silver, and offers it to the Parsi, who generally places some offering of money on the tiay, and 
takes a pinch of the ashes and applies it to this forehead, as a mark of reverence. 

















































[ P. 394 I 



The ' Sanctum-Sanctorum' 

of a Dar-i Meher (- chapel) in Bombay, 

I'lic plioto., ro-produced here, is that of an Agiari (-a eliapel); ])ut tlie interior 
arrangement of the * Holy-of-Holies’ of an * Ata&h-Beheram ’ (^a cathedral) is 
almost the same as that shewn in the tibove photograph. The hell, hung inside, 
is rung at every gah (one of the periods of the day or uiglit during wljich the 
priest is on duty, tending the fire.) 
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gays nothing; but it appears from the Kisseh-i-Zariush- 
trian-i-Hinduatan by Shapufji SanjdnA, that, by that 
time, they also had dispersed, with the laymen, to the 
various towns of Gujarat. In order to avoid differences 
about their respective spheres of action [panthah] in 
sacerdotal matters, they, at this time,— i.e., 200 years after 
the dispersion of the laymen in different parts of Gujarat 
(i.e., about 1290 A. D.),—divided the country of Gujarat 
into five panthaha [or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ] 

[ The Kiaaeh-i-Zartiiahtrian . gives a description of 
the division of these spheres, viz. into five parts : (1) 

Sanj4n : from the river Par, where the village of Pirdi 

403. [ This Kisseh-i-Zaratushtrian is written in Persian. On 
inquiry from J. J. Modi, be kindly informs me : It is neither printed 
nor translated. The book, as its name shows, gives a history of the 
Zoroastrians of India, and in doing so, it follows, to some extent, the 
Kisseh-i-Sanjan , giving some further details here and there. I have 
not got a copy of the manuscript. I used the copies mentioned in 
my book.”— 

404. [ Panthak : About three hundred years after their 
sojourn in the land of Sanjan, and the establishment of the Fire- 
temple, [ the great Iranshah as it is now known as }, the Parsis began 
to disperse in different directions, and went to Vankaner, Broach, 

Variav, Ankleshvar, Cambay [ Khambat ], and Naosari. 

After that time, there reinained, at Sanjan, only a few families of 

Dasturs or [ High ] priests.As to the rest of the mobeds, or 

priests, the Kisseh-i-Sanjan says nothing; but it appears from the Kisseh- 
i-Zartushtian-i-Hindustan, by Dastur .Shapurji Sanjana, that by that 
time, they also had dispersed, with the laymen, to the different towns of 
Gujarat. In order to avoid differences about their (priests’) respective 

spheres of action in sacerdotal matters, they, at this time.(i.e. 

1290 A.D.,»659 A.Y.,—altogether about 500 years after the establish¬ 
ment of the Fire-temple in 790 A.D.), divided the country of Gujarat 
into five panthaks, that is, 'spheres of ecclesiastical office and jurisdic¬ 
tion. 'Panth* means 'a class or denomination following a certain belief. 
For example, we speak of the ' Soufi Panth,' that is the 'class of 
Soufis.* The word Panthak is, I think, a diminutive of that word. 

(C/.' hiir and ' hillock’, in English.)..The word bad, latterly, 

been used in a still more restricted sense. For example, each small 
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is situated, to that of the Dantur, now*oalled Dantura-ni- 
nadi, (-' river of Dantura’)- (2) Naosari: from the 
river Par to the river BariAv,—the mobeds therein being 
called Naosarians or BhagariAs. (3) Godareh, (GodA- 
vreh, as pronounced in a corrupt form), from BariAv to 
Ankleshvar. The mobeds therein were called ‘Goda- 
rians.’ (4) Broach: from Akleshvar to Khambayet 
(KhambAt or Cambay). (5) Khambayet. . • The wise men 
of Sanjan did this work (of division) so that there may be 
no quarrel and dispute. ... So that we come up to the 

Tillage is said to be the Panthak of its priest. If it is a large town, and 
there are several priests, each priest is said to have so many families 
in his Panthak. The priest, in that ease, is said to be the Panthaki, 
{i.e., one possessing the panthak)t of that family. The head-priest (or 
Dastur) of a particular fire-temple is said to be the Panthaki of that 
temple. The Qujarati word, Panthaki^ is, I think, Sanskrit 'Panthan *: 
Avesta, pathdn : German, pfad\ i.e., ‘ road.* Those who are of one 
* path’ of belief or action are said to be of one panth.**^3J. Modi: A 
Few Events in the Early History of the Par sis, and their Dates. 

As to the custom of panthaks, in Persia, see the Qujarati Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Zarthushti Din-ni khol karnari Mandli, vol. Ill of 
1902, p. 111.—M.M.M. ] 

405. [Ervad Bastomji Jamaspji Dastur Meberji Bana has 
prepared a Gujarati edition of the ''Genealogical Lists of the Bhagar- 
sfbth Levites (^priests) of Naosari,” and has written a Preface to it 
"to explain how these documents originated and how they have been 
continued and brought down to date, through every generation of 
Athdrvans, down to the current century. The authenticity of the 
Lists is guaranteed by the fact that, on the son of a Pars! priest 
taking the degree of Ndva/r, his name is at once entered in the Lists 
after those of his forefathers, as the official record and registration of 
his ordination.” Sir George Birdwood observes: "Genealogical 
Tables of this complete and intimate kind have not been kept for so long 
and unbroken a period, among any other historical people, not except¬ 
ing the Jews.Yet even numberless Parsis know nothing of the exis¬ 

tence these Genealogical Lists...” " A series of articles, (with Sir 
George Birdwood’s Introduction), by Mr Nasarvanji Manekji Cooper, 
on the "Genealogy of the Naosari Parsi Priests,'* will be found in The 
Parsi, (weekly), vol, IV fof 1907j.-^M,M.M. ] 
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year 1290 A. D. . . . About thirty years after this time, 
a good number of them must have settled in Thana. 
This appears from the statement of the Italian traveller, 
Friar Odorio. . . . The Eisseh-i-8anjdn then proceeds to 
say that when 700 years had elapsed in this way, (since 
their founding a fire-temple at Sanj&n), a calamity 
came over them- This calamity is with reference 
to the invasion, by Alafkhan, on the dominion of 
the Eiini of Sanjan, and in which invasion the Parsis, 
under the leadership of one Ardesir, fought on behalf 
of the Sanjin king, and many were killed in it. 
The remaining Parsis fled, with the sacred fire of Sanjkn, 
to the adjoining mountain of B&hrfit, and remained there 
for twelve years. They then came with the sacred 
fire to Binsdi, near Balskr, [ Anquetil Duperron’s 
‘Varsal.’]'*o6) 

It was in 1616 A.D. that the sacred fire was 
carried from B&nsd& to Naosiri. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan 
narrates . . the story, as to how one Ch4ng& Sh&h 
managed to carry the sacred fire toNaosiri. [ Verses, as 
interpreted by Dr J. J. Modi from this Kisseh, enable us 
to glean, among other matters, the reason for the removal 
of the sacred fire from B&nsdi to Naosari, viz., the Parsis 
of Naosari wanted to be free from the trouble of going to 

406. [ Dr Modi here cites the Persian verses from the Kisaeh-i- 
Sanjan, to determine the date of the above event, of the invasion 
by Alafkhan, described therein. Most of the arguments, adduced by 
Dr Modi for this purpose, in bis pages 31 to 44, have been given by 
me in footnote 56, ante. —M.M.M. ] 

407. [ J.J. Modi says that the date, he has arrived at, is 
supported by evidence based on historical works, like the Mirat-i 
Sikandari, the Tahakat-i-Alchari and Tarikhe Fireshte, He then pro¬ 
ceeds (on pages 49 to 62) to examine the date of the arrival of the sacred 
Fire at Naosari, as given by other later authorities, and observes: 

" All these dates are.wrong, because, the date we have arrived 

at, vie., 1616 A.D. (-336 Anno Yasdezardi) on the authority of the 
Kit$eh~i- Sanjan, is supported by other historical books."—M.M.M. ] 
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B&nsdk every year in the rains to visit the Fire-temple.] . . 
TihxeBBehdim [i.e.,Zoroastrian priests and nob lay-Parsis], 
were in the service of the Iran-Shdh, (i-e., the great and 
Urst Fire consecrated in Sanjan), and several were in their 
company. There were, in its service, for day and for night, 
those who were appointed friendly guardians over it, [ i.e., 
the three waited upon it in turns. ] The name of one 
was Nakan RAm. . . The name of the second was Khor- 
shed, whose father was Kiamdin. The third Dastur was 
Janian, the son of SAyar. . . . Their children and illus¬ 
trious families were with them, and they all accompanied 
the Iran-ShAh. The three priests reached NaosAri when 
their families were still far behind on the road . . . 
The Eisseh-i-Sanjdn ends with the event of the transfer 
of the sacred fire to Naosari. . . We will now proceed with 
the History of the IrAn-ShAh Fire on the authority of the 
Kisseh-i-Zaratushtidn-i-Hindustan, of Dastur Shapurji 
SanjAoA, which says that, after the arrival of the sacred Fire 
at Naosri, and after its establishment there, ChangA ShAh 
called together the three priests of Sanjan, who had 
accompanied the sacred Fire from Sanjan to Naosari, 
and arranged that, in order to avoid disputes in the future, 
the three priests were to serve the sacred Fire only, and 
that all the religious ceremonies, both for the living and 
for the dead, in the families of the three priests themselves, 
were to he performed by the priests of NaosAri. . . 
This arrangement was put down in writing, and both 
sides,—that is, the priests of SanjAn, who had accompanied 
the sacred Fire, and the priests of Naosari,—were pleased 
with that arrangement. About seventy years passed peace¬ 
fully. Then there arose a quarrel between the clergy and 
the laity of Naosari. [According to Anquetil Duperron, 
the cause of the dispute was the sacerdotal fee for the 
recital of the Vendidad. ] “ The Sanjan priests,” (says 

the Kisseh-i-Zaratushtian), “ joined the laymen. There 
was a fight [ and bloodshed. ] All the laymen went 
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to Surat to complain. . . . The Nawib of Surat sent his 
officer Jasawal • . . who came to Naosari and arrested 
many priests and then carried them to Surat . . . 
where....at that time, there was, in Surat, a layman. Modi 
Kuvarji [i.e., Kuvarji Nanabhai Modi ], a leading priest 
of Surat, and whose family has been, ever since, excerois- 
ing the leadership of the Parsis of Surat.] According to 
Duperron, the dispute, between the laymen and priests, 
which arose at Naosari, spread later on among the laymen 
and the priests of Surat, on account of the natural 
sympathy, of one class, for their brethern of the same 
class. The priests of Surat, also, went with grief before 
the Modi. They went to Court, with the Modi, before 

the great ruler. Good justice was done.The 

Kisseh-i-Zaratushtrian does not give the date of this 
event. But, from other sources, it is known to be 1686 
A.D. “After that time”, . . (continues this Kisseli ),— “ all 
the laymen did an unfortunate thing, . . . and the Governor 
of Surat released . . the priests, but kept twelve of them 
in prison. . . . They remained a long time in prison.... 
Then the laymen brought pressure on the good 
people . . . Thus the priests entered into a writing and 
placed it in the hands of all the laymen. [ The writing 
is dated 1687 A.D., and, by it, some of the Naosari 
Bhagarsath priests gave up some of their old privileges 
of performing the religious rites at the houses of the lay¬ 
men and of the Sanjan priests, and allowed the Sanjan 
priests to perform them. . • They then released the . . . 
priests, . . and they came to Naosari.,..” The split be¬ 
tween the Naosari priests and their laymen widened. . . 
One Desai Khorshed took the lead of the Bhagari^ 
[or Bhagarsath] priests, and represented their case before 
the then ruler, Gangaji Rao Gaekwad,—of the town, . . 
who called all the laymen and asked them to pass a writing, 
[ that they would get the religious ceremonies, for their 
dead and living, performed by the Bhagaria (Naosari) 
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priests, and that they wonld acknowledge themselves as 
the disciples of the Bhagaria priests. . . . ] The laymen 
passed a writing as desired....The Sanjan priests, who 
wanted to perform all the religious ceremonies at the 
houses of the laymen, were thus disappointed in their 
attempt. Then Desai Khorshed represented to the Bhagaria 
priests that, according to the previous agreement, the 
Naosari Bhagaria priests had also the right of performing 
the religious ceremonies, for the dead and for the living, in 
the families of the Sanjan priests....Having heard both 
sides.... [ the Court of the then ruler, DAmAji RAo, in 1740 
A.D., ] said to the Sanjan priests that they had turned 
away from their agreement entered into by their ancestors, 
and that the district for their sacerdotal duties was San¬ 
jan....The Sanjan priests (thereupon)....said, in that case 
they would rather go away from Naosari, taking with 
them their sacred Fire....and [after some futile fur¬ 
ther attempt at negotiations ] they asked for a pass-port 
from the ruler to leave the town with the sacred Fire. 
This pass-port was given to them [ in 1741 A. D. ] 
They then left Naosari for BulsAr. When the SanjanAs 
reached BulsAr with their sacred Fire,—says the Kisseh-i- 
Zartashtrian, —“ the news of their arrival spread 
everywhere. They remained at Bulsar for two or three 
years, but packed up their baggage from there also . . . 

They all next came to Udvara. ” [ The date of this 

removal of the sacred Fire from Bulsar to Udwara is 
stated, by Mr B. B. Patel, to be 1742 A. D., roj (day) 6, 
mdbh (month) the first of the Hindu Samvant (year) 1798 ]. 
“ On the subject of the final removal of the sacred Fire 
to UdwArA, Mr Ramsay, on the authority of what he had 
heard personally from the chief priest of that place, says 
(in the Indian Antiquary of 6th July 1872, vol. I, p. 213): 
“ After a sojourn of two years at Bulsar, the priests had 
an interview with the Raja of Mandvi,—Durgan Singhji. 
. . . Protection was implored and promised, and a choice 




Dustur Khurshedji Dastur Burzorji Rustamji 

Minocheherji. Mirza. 

( Died in 1871) A. D. ) 

I Dlioto. I'roin an oil-painling. J 



Dastur Peshotanji Dastur Ervad Kaioji Dastur Peshotanji 

Burzorji R. Mirza. B. R. Mirza. 


Next in snceehsion toliis fatliyv tlie presetit Dastur 
Peshotanji B R. ^Mirza. 

Ervad Kaioji will bo the fust Dastur of Uthvada 
to receive education, in Bombay, in tlio languages 
of the sacred books of the Zoroastrian rtdigion 

Dasturs in Udwada. 







Dastur Mahyarji Dastur Kaekobadji 
Meherji Rana. 

( UhmI 111 iht:? a. 1).) 


Erachji Sorabji Dastur Meherji Rana. 

A sclioliir and imlhnr ol' seveial l)Ooks on Zoioa- 
slnan religion. Lalf‘ Prchideiit, of tlio Zartho^hli 
din-ni-l\hol-Uarnai i Mandli (-Scu-ioty for Kohearclios 
m tlio /oioa^li am Relif;i<'n. ) 

( in 1300 A. I). ) 



Dastur Darabji Dastur Mahyarji Dastur Kaekobad Dastur Darabji 

Meherji Rana. Meherji Rana 

( Died in 1900 A. D. ) ( ^Onninated Tligii-Priost in 1900 A. I).> 

Dasturs in Naosari 
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given of certain villages on the searooast for a residence. 
At Udvada was found a small band of Farsis, and a tower- 
of-silenoe; and here the fugitives fixed their choice of a 
resting place. A sanad was given them, conferring cer¬ 
tain privileges and immunities.” [And here the 

great Irdn-8hdh ,—the first great Fire-Temple of the 
Parsis of India,—has found its last resting place to this 
day. As already stated above, from 1783 to 1737 A. D., 
the sacred Fire had been once temporarily removed from 
Naosari to Surat to avoid its being defiled at the hands 
of the Mahratht&s, on whose account Naosari and the 

adjoining districts were in an unsettled state]. 

Sometime after the removal of the Irfbu-Sh&h from Nao- 
s&ri to Udw&rfi, the Farsis of Naosari founded and conse¬ 
crated, in 1765 A. D., at Naosari, under the leadership of 
Desai Khorshed, the second great Fire-Temple (Atash- 
Beher^m) of the Farsis, and there it remains to this day. 
It is noteworthy that every Atash-Beher&m in India is 
in charge of one Dastur, but the Irin-Shih is in charge 
of two. The reason alleged is that this sacred Fire was 
taken care of, throughout its peregrinations, by two 
mobeds in particular, and hence their descendants have 
retained the right of being its oo-oustodians. At present 
(1916 A. D.) the Dasturs in charge are: Ehurshedji 
Minooheherji and Peshotanji Burzorji Mirz&.] 

2.—The Atash-Beherim which was built and con¬ 
secrated next after that of Udv&d& is the one now in 
Naositri. The first sacred Fire, having been removed to 


408. [ loformation placed here by me. The following Table of 
Events I append from Dr Modi’s above-oited book:— 

The fall of the Perafen Empire on the death of Yazdazard and 
bis flight to Eobistan,—A.D. 661. 

Arrival (of Parsis) at Ormoz, after a stay of a hundred years at 
Eobistan.—761 A.D. 

Arrival at Div, after a stay of 16 years in OrmQz,»766 A.D. 




(Oonftnuetf) 
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UdvAd&, the Anjuman, (-the Parsi community) of Naosari 
felt the need of an Atash-Beher&m for the performance of 
their rites and ceremonies in Naos&pri itself. In 1766 
A.D, (-1135 A. Y.), on the day Sarosh of the month of 
Ardibehesht, the Atash-Beher&m, now in Naosari, was 
consecrated. Pdrsi Prakdsh (vol. I) says that it was in¬ 
augurated at the expense of Desai Khurshedji Temulji. 
The first bdy^, (i.e., the ceremony and prayers relating to 
the first service of the fire in the Atash-Beher&m), was 

Arrival at Sanjan, after a stay of 19 years at Div,—785 A. D. 

Foiiii(3ed the Fire-Temple (the Irdn-Shdh) at Sanjan, after a 
stay of five years.—790 A.D. 

Began to disperse to Vankaner, Broaoh, Variav, Anklesar, Cambay, 
and Naosari, after a stay of about 300 years more at Sanjan.—1090 A.D. 

Division of Gujarat into five Panthakst 200 years after the oom- 
menoement of the dispersion.—1290 A. D. 

Conquest of Sanjan by the Mahomedans, and flight of the Parsis 
to the mountain of Bahrut.—1490 A.D. 

Arrival, at Bansd^, after a stay of 12 years in Bahrut.—1502 A.D. 

Arrival, at Naosari, v^ith the saored Fire (the Ir^n-shab) after a 
stay of 14 years at Bansd4.—1516 A.D. 

Transfer of the town of Bulsar from the Panthak of Naosari 
to that of Sanjan.—1533 to 1560 A.D, (probably the former.) 

Fight between the priests and the laymen at Naosari.—1686 A.D. 

Some priests of Naosari pass a writing to the laymen, giving up 
their rights and privileges to officiate.—1637 A.D. 

Temporary removal of the saored Fire from Naosari to Surat, to 
avoid Maratha depredations.—1733 A.D. 

Agreement settling the dispute between the laymen and the priests, 
(at the instance of Qangaji Bao Qaekwad).—1735 A.D. 

Written order, by Damaji Bao Qaekwad, confirming the old rights 
of the Bhagharia priests to officiate in all oases at Naosari, except 
attending the saored Sanjan Fire brought from Bansda.—1740 A.D. 

Permit, from Damaji Bao Gaekwad, allowing the Sanjan priests 
to quit Naosari with their saored Fire.—1741 A.D. 

Left Naosari for Bulsar with the sacred Fire.—1741 A.D. 

Arrived at Udwada with the saored Fire.—1742 A.D. 

New (second) Atash-Beheram at.Naosari oonseorated«-^1765 A.D. 

—M.M.M.] 



[p. 402 aJ 



Beheram, in Bomba>. Au 

(From a print ) 

KADMl DASTURS IN BOMBA’V AND PFRSIA 
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performed by Dastur Sorabji Rastamji Meherji Eani. 
Bub some writers, (e-g., Ervad Faredun Ratanji K&ngi), 
dispute the correctness of this statement in Pdrsi Prakdah, 
and state, on the authority of some documents, that it was 
not at the expense of Desai Kharshedji, but that of the 
whole of the Parsi communities of Naosari, Surat etc-, 
that this Atash-Beher4m was consecrated. (See Kisseh-i- 
Atash-Beherdm^ Naosari, (=‘Narrative regarding the 
Atash-Beher&m of Naosari.’) The fire of the Naosari 
Atash-Beheram was temporarily removed once to Surat in 
1776 A D. 

3. — Dddiseth’s Atash-Beher&m, (for Kadmi Parsis), 
in Bombay. In A.D. 1783 (=1153 A..Y.), (on the 17th 
day of the first month of the Kadmi Parsis), Dadi- 
bhai Noshirvanji, at his own expense, built the sanctuary 
for, and got its Fire consecrated in, an Atash-Beheram for 
the use of Kadmi Parsis. The rites and ceremonies for 
the consecration were performed by Mull4 K4us Rastam 
Jal&l, in accordance with the Kadmi ritual. Mull& Kaus 
was the first Dastur, or high-priest, placed in charge of 
this Atash-Beheram. 

4. — Modi's Atash-Beheram in Surat. (For Shahan- 
shahi Parsis). It was consecrated on the 17th day of the 
2nd month of the Yazdezardi year 1193 (=1823 A.D.), at 
the instance of Bii J^i.iji, widow of Dadabhai Nasarvanji 
Modi, in sacred memory of her husband. There was 
considerable dispute in regard to this Atash-Beherim. 
It appears that permission was received, for its con¬ 
secration, from the Parsi anjuman of Bombay, through 
Jamshedji and Hormasji Bamanji Wadia. About the 
same time, a Kadmi Parsi of Surat, Pestanji K&l&bh4i 
Vakil, had begun the construction of another Atash-Behe- 
r4m, in Surat, for Kadmi Parsis. A controversy ensued 
on the question whether two Atash-Beherams could be 
built in one and the same city. B4i J&iji filed a suit in 
the Court of Surat, against Pestanji EAl&bh&i Vakil to 
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obtain a judioial declaration on the point raised. Evidence 
was collected, from various parts of India, on behalf of the 
two parties to the suit. G.W. Anderson, the Judge, 
decided, in a lengthy Judgement, that, as there were two 
sects, (or schisms) among Parsis, viz., the Kadmi and the 
Shahanshai, each was entitled to consecrate an Atash-Be- 
heram of its own; and that, as long as there was no re¬ 
ligious inderdiotion, any one had the right to consecrate 
these Atash-Beherams. The lady appealed against the 
decision to the Saddar Addlat. The appellate-side Judge, 
James Sutherland, brought about a settlement between 
the opposing parties, in the way that the lady may conse¬ 
crate her Atash-Beheram first, and the defendant Festanji 
may consecrate his own Atash-Beheram on any date sub¬ 
sequent to the consecration of the lady’s Atash-Beheram. 
In accordance with this arrangement, the Shahanshahi 
Atash Beheram was consecrated with great ecIAt, in the 
presence of twenty thousand Parsis who gathered together 
from various parts of India. In honour of this event, the 
Saddar Adalat, and other courts of Surat, the public 
offices, the Government Treasury, and the shops of such 
artisans wherein fire was used for the purposes of their 
avocations, were closed on the principal day of the 
consecration. The ceremony was performed under the 
leadership of Edalji Darabji Sanjana, the Dastur (high- 
priest) of Bombay, and the first service (of the bdyi) was 
performed by Dastur Kaekhusru Dadabhai of Surat. 

6 *—Festanji Kdldbhdi Vakil’s Atash-Beheram in 
Surat, for Eadmi Parsis, was consecrated at his expense, 
on the 3rd day of the 4th month, (of the Kadmi Parsis), 
of the year 1193 A.Y. (-1823 A.D.). On this occasion, 
also, the Courts of Justice and other public offices, etc., 
were closed. The consecration ceremony was performed 
by Dastur Sorabji Bastamji KoomAnA. 

6.— Wddidji’s Atash-Beherdm, in Bombay, was 
consecrated, for Shahanshahi Parsis, on the 17th day of 
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DASTURAN-DASTtiR RDAIJI dARABJI SANJANA, 

of Wndl^ji's Shahanshnhi Atesli-Belicram, in Bombay. 

(Died on 28th August 1847 A.D.) 

(From an Oil-painting.) 

He had studied Zend, Pahlavi. Arabic, Persian, Sanskiit and Maharaihi lanjluagcs. Author 
of: KhvrrhA aJujok (on the Kabiseh conlro^cls>) (in 1828 A. D.). Fivwun‘i Din, 
(in 1837): ^^onz(l}t)ti■ /^arthnsti^ in 18*10 A. D.: Faimliu-'i Dl\t1in\ (in 1847). Published: the 
\\'yidiih\d , with its translation in Gujarati, with commentaries : Persian translation of the 
Izfishntx a I’arhant^ (Glossary) of Zind and Pnhla\ i : Grammar of Zend and Pahlavi 
languages; Gujarati translations of the hhorddd, Avon, Farrardin, Fcheram, and the liajtan 
Yashts, and of the } tAita\f) Fitsh, the Pahlavi l aInrkard-Dtni, Sharcs/an, and of the 
Khordeh Avosta (in 1818.) 


7he Times Peeis 
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Sfi 7 w Dr Dasiuy 

PESHOTANJI BEHERAMJl SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D., 

Late Dastur of W.idiajl’s Shitnnsliahi Atcsh-Relieram. in Bombay. 

(Died on 26th December 1898 ) 

(From a print ) 

A ’ Fellow* of the Uni\ersity of Hombtiy, iind a Member of the Cirman Oriental .Society. Editor 
of the Dmkait (Voir. I to I\). with I’ahl.ni text, tr.insliterntion in A\esta characters: and 
translatirns into I'^njllish and (Jujarati: of I 'iirkm\ h'anianwk, of Ardeshir Babagan, 
in Pnhinvi: and author of a \oliiminous Pahhni Grammar. 

Hiswoiks, connected with Pnblaxi liteiature were both numerous and important, all indicating as 
competent a knowUdUcof that comp icated language ns any contemporary scholar possessed... 

Dr. E. W. NVest, Editor of the Sncitd hooks ol the East heiies. 


Thf Times Press. 




















DastH>- Dr. JAMASFJI MINOCHEHERJI 

na^fu,‘ edalji JAMASP-ASANA, 

D.G.L. (Oxford). M.A* (Germany). Ph.I). (Germany) 
Late Dastur of the Anjuman s Shahanshah! 

Atcsh>Uehcr(im. in Bomba>. 

(Died on 26th Seotemher 1898 A-D) 

Author of: Old Zniii ami Palilavi G ossmy ; f\ill!nvi, 
Gujdi-nti and En<^'ish Dhtionnt'y, the Pnhlavi text of 
Ayihdthh>‘-i ^arit‘an. Translator of: Sadda>'~c IG'hdi’t' 
Tavih (from Persian into Gujarati\ and author of 
many Gujarati Sermons and controversial pamphlets. 
Translator, into Gujarati, of the Pahlavi I'^ndidad, 
with transliteration 



/)a.stay KAEKHUSRU Dasfnr JAMASPJl 
JAMASP-ASANA 

Late Dastur of the Anjuman's Atesh-Beherdm, in Bombay. 
(Died on 23rd June 1916 A D.) 

Editor of I the . ( rda-Vtydf Ndmrh, in the oriftinal Pahlavi. (with 
Introduction and Notes; Gujarati translation and Persian 
version of Zamtho'^Ut firhcnitn, in verses. 


Dastur mKy/. Dastu, JAMASPJl 
JAMASP-ASANA. 

(Fioin a picture in Crayon.) 

(On his death, on .Sth June 1889 A.I)., it was resolved 
that his name should he Iecited in iha Xam^haran List, 
as that ol a Dastm, though he did not live long enough 
to succeed his father as a Dastm) 

Translator, into English, of the /^Inloaiphv of thr ^^az(}a^ 
ya\n,'i>.J\‘i''niiau a tdi-r t/ir Sa^sauuG, f,-oin Dr. (^asar- 
telli’s (>ermnn work- 



/)a6tur MINOCHEHER Dastur JAMASPJl 
JAMASP-ASANA 

Present Dastur of the Anjuman's Atash-Beher&m, 
in Bombay. 

(Born on 2nd November 1870 A.D.) 

Editor of an epitome, in Gujarati prose, (in four 
volumes), of Firdausi’s Shhh-Namih, 

mrs 


Thr 7V; 
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i(he 2zid month of 1200 A.Y. (-1830 A. D.), at the 
instance of Messrs. Bamanji, Bastamji, and Ardeshir 
Honnarji Wadia, in memory of their father. The sacred 
materials, (the dldt), for the consecration ceremony, were 
brought to Bombay from Naos&ri. Mobeds, following the 
sect of Bhagars&th, performed the ceremony under the 
direction of Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanj&n^i, and the first 
service was performed also by him. 

7. — Kava^i Beheramji Banaji'a Atash-Beherdm, in 
Bombay, for Kadmi Parsis, was consecrated on the 17th 
day of the 4th Kadmi month of 1216 A. Y., (-1845 A.D.,) 
at the instance of Messrs. Framji, Kharshedji, and 
Bastamji Kavasji Banaji, and their mother B&i J&iji. The 
consecration ceremony was performed under the leadership 
of Shahanshahi Dastur Jamshedji Edalji Jamasp As&n^, 
and the first service performed by Dastur Bejanji Bas¬ 
tamji. It is worth noting here that though this Atash 
Beheram is for Kadmi Parsis, the muMdd (annual ‘ All 
souls’ ceremonies) are allowed to be observed for the Kadmi 
as well as Shahanshahi Parsis. This fact in itself evidences 
how much the former bitter feelings and hostility bet¬ 
ween the Kadmis and Shahanshahis have died out. In 
1916, even a ShAhanshdhi Dastur was appointed to this 
Kadmi Atash-Beheram. 

8. — The Anjuman's Atash Beherdm in Bombay, for 
Shahanshahi Parsis, was consecrated on the 3rd day of the 
2nd month of the year 1267 A* Y. (-1897 A. D.), at the 
joint expense of the Parsis of India. As result of a 
schism that took place on account of a difference of 
opinion between the trustees of the Wadiaji Atash- 
Beheram, in Bombay, and the Bhagars&th mobeds under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the chief daremeher 
of Naosariy the Anjumam's Atash-Beheram came to be 
built. The difference of opinion was over the right of 
certain mobeds to perform the Tulvar and mardteb cere¬ 
monies in Bombay. The consecration ceremonies were 
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performed under the leadership of Dastur Jamaspj. 
Minocheherji Jamasp-Asana, ^D. C. L/ of the Oxford 
University. He was appointed in charge of the Atash- 
Beheram.]^^^^ 

[As to how an Atash-Beherdmy or a Chief Fire Temple 
of the Parsis, is consecrated, the following few excerpts 
are taken from B.P. Wadia’s article, “Fire in Zoroastria¬ 
nism,’’ contributed in the Theosophisty (of Annie Besant), 
of January 1909: 

“In his efforts to conceive and realize the power, glory, 
and omnipresence of manifested Deity, man devised.... 
many a symbol....Fire is one of such ancient symbols.^^^®) 
If one religion, more than another, has impressed, 
on its followers, the fact that Fire is worthy of deep 
reverence, as being the emblem of great truths and 
mysteries, and a fit and suitable symbol of Divinity, 

409. [ Information placed here by me.—M.M.M. ] 

410. [Rev. Oaeartelli, in his Philosophy of the Mazdaysnans under 
the Sassanids, says :—* Five kinds of Fire are known. (See Bundehesh, 
XVII); (I) The Fire Berezi-savang %hine& near the Lord, Ahura Mazda. 
It seems to be a spiritual fire which is incorporated in the various 
forms of material fire, especially like three souls (nismo) in the three 
sacred fires and which dwells in the earth and in the mountains,— 
probably in volcanoes, petroleum springs, etc. (II) The fire Vohu^ 
fryan dwells in the bodies of men and animals, and feeds upon water 
and solid-food. (Ill) The fire Urvazist\% the fire, which is found in 
plants. It feeds upon water, and has no other food. (IV) The fire 

is the lightening which dwells in the clouds : it is the weapon 
by which the demon Spenjargak is struck. This fire has no need for 
food or drink, (Vj The fire Spenist is the common fire of this world, 
which consumes food, but not water. The fire Vaharam [or Beharam ], 
the sacred fire of the Mazdayasnan altar, is associated with the last 

mentioned ;.this fire is rather an incarnation of the celestial fire. 

It has three bodies or principal centres : viz, Frobak, which is in the 
mountains of Kabulistan : Gushap, on the Asnavand mountain : and 
Burzin Mitro, on the mount Revand. The three souls of the eelestial-fire 
lodge in these three corporeal fires, all of which form the entire body of 
the fire Vahardm, just as the human soul enters into the embryo 
whilst it is still in the womb of the mother and imparts life to 
it.’*—M,M.M.l 
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Ervnd SHEHERIAKJI DADABHAl HHAKUC]HA. 

Born in March 1S43. I3ied on 2nd September 1915 A.D.) 

More than once he refused to accept the ofFor of a Oastur’s office. 

Late Instructor, of Z*nd, in Sir Jainsctjce Jejeebhoy Vfadressa (Seminary), in Bombay, from IS65 to 
1870: of Zend, Pahlavi and Persian, in Sir Cowasjee Jehanftir Zaithoshti Mndressa, in N.iosaii, from 
1877 to 1884. Author: of Att Ottilntr 0/Zen i Gnnnmar, ioni,‘> n; 1/ zvif/i Sru.skri/: of a Series of 
Htx brochures on Zomn S'fr/un Morals, (in Gujarati) : of Sirani^r R’shstan (A complete account of 
Zoroastrian Customs and Oremonies of the Dead): of / firirt S\-rlihof the Zoroislnan Rehitton 
and Citsfjnts', (specially written for the Relitiioiis Congress in connection with the World s Columbian 
Exhibition, of 1893, at Chicago^ : of an Essay on the /hsdir, (specially written f«*r the Oriental 
Congress, in 1895, at Geneva) : of Collected Sanskiit Wiitings of the Parsis. in s. ven p»rts(some 
being still unpublished) : of a “Scheme for the Education of Parsi children in the tenets of the 
Zoroastrian Religion": of Lessons on Avesta and Pahlavi Pazand : ol Pahlavi-Pazand-EngUsh and 
English*Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Translator of the Pahlavi of Adarbad Murespand s /^and-.'Vh>nrh : 
Co-edited the Pahlavi i-Dintk, with the late EivtdT. D. Ankleshvai ia- He has puh'ishcd 

numerous Lectures and Sermons, delivered on behalf of the ‘Rah-numae Mazdayasnaii Sabha', the 
* Gnyin Prasirak Mandti,’ and the 'Fasli S^l Mandli. 

Note.'-'To his personal, valuable assistance The Rarsi-, in //r t'/V* volumes are highly indebted. 


7 he Times Press 
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bringing, to the head and heart of man, the final truth 
of Unity, it is Zoroastrianism, the religion of ancient Iriin. 
In allegorical and metaphorical language, many of the 
mysteries of Fire and its God are found scattered all over 

the fragmentary Avestic scriptures.It is a well-known 

fact that the Parsis have, in their [ Atash-Beherams ] a 
perpetual fire, burning . . . ceaselessly day and night. . . 
Now there are three Fires adored and worshipped by the 
Parsis . . . These three Fires are: (1) Atash-Didg^bh, (2) 
Atash-Aderin, and (3) Atash-Beheram ; or, (1) Fire of the 
house, (2) Fire of the small Temple, (3) Fire of the [ chief ] 
Temple. The last two are consecrated fires, hallowed by 
purificatory ceremonies, kept apart in a special room in a 
temple, and, on them, none but Parsi eyes may fall. Even 
he is not allowed to enter that room, [ and, therefore], to 
touch it. In a small temple [the Dar-i-Meher] even the 
officiating priest must possess certain qualifications, while, 
for the big temple, [ the Atash-Beheram ], it is, even now, 
considered an honor to be selected as one [ of the officiating 
priests or mobeds ] who may enter the sacred room. Over 
. . . the fire of the house, no special ceremony is per¬ 
formed. Care is taken that, in the kitchen, it is not extin¬ 
guished ; that, it is in a clean place: and, is not defiled by 
pollution. The small temple-fire [the dkdg^h fire] 
undergoes a process of purification, and then only it be¬ 
comes fit to be within the sacred room. But, it is with 
the [ Atash-Beheram ] Fire that we are chiefly concerned 
and which is very highly reverenced by the Parsis. The 
ceremony is a highly interesting and very significant one, 
and a deep meaning underlies it. Let us describe the 
ceremony: 

The [ Fire of ]' Atash-Beheram is made up of one- 
thousand-and-one fires, belonging to sixteen different 
classes: Fire (1) of dead Body, (2) of the Dyer, (3) of 
King’s house, (4) of the Potter, (6) of the Brick-maker, (6) 
of the Copper-smith, (7) of the Gold-smith, (8) of the 
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Mint-maeter (9)of tbeBlaok-smith, (10) of the Weapon- 
manufacturer, (11) of the Baker, (12) of the Distiller, (13) 
of the Warrior, (17) of the Shepherd, (16) of Lightening, and 
(16) of the Priest. These sixteen types are a sine qud non 
for the ceremony, and, as each sort is obtained, a purifica¬ 
tory rite it must undergo. Thus, when the fire of the dead- 
body is obtained, it is carried to a selected plot, where a 
metallic, perforated, flat plate, with a handle attached, 
is held over it, so as not to touch the fire; this flat 
plate has, on it, sandal-wood, incense etc., and the 
blowing wind,—the spot selected must be a windy one,— 
and the beat of the fire ignite the same, and thus a new fire 
is obtained. Then, it is carried to a plain, where are kept 
ready 91 pits dug out with a space of about half-a-yard 
between them, wherein is placed fire-wood, etc. In the 
first of these pits, the fire brought is placed, and a flame 
made, over which the perforated plate is held as before, and 
its kindled contents are used to light the second pit. This 
process is repeated, till the ninety-first pit yields its fire, 
which is carried to a temple. Here begins the second part 
of the ceremony. The priests then perform the sacred 
. . . Yasna ceremony, in which only a part of the fire 
brought to the temple, on the previous day, is used. This, 
then, is kept apart. A second portion is similarly 
used, on the following day; and the process is 
repeated on the third. Then, the priests must wait 
for the 1st day of the month ‘ Ahur Mazda,’—when 
the remainder of the fire is used, for 88 days consecutively, 
in the Yasna and the Vendidad ceremonies, bringing their 
number to 91,—that is the same as that of the number of 
pits in the first part of the ceremony. When this is done 
the first fire is ready for the [ Atash-BeherAm. ] 

In exactly the same way, the other fifteen fires have 
[ each ] to undergo a purificatory process; the number of 
pit-purification and the Yasna-Vendidad pnri&o&tion [cere¬ 
mony] is not the same [for each of these fifteen fires.] 
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Thus, for the second fire, it is 80; for the thirds it is 70: for 
the4th,9th, 10th, 11th and 12th [kind of fire], 61:for 
the 6th, it is 76: for the 6th, it is 60: for the 7th, it is 6C: for 
the eighth it is 66: for the 13th, it is 35 : for the 14th, it 
is 33 : for the 16th, it is 90: and for the last, it is 184. 

What do these sixteen fires mean ? Is the whole 
ceremony a mere meaningless farce, or, has it some 
teaching to impart to man....It appears that 1001 fires, 
derived out of the sixteen particular types, represent,— 
among other things,—the very many branches of know¬ 
ledge, which, when united, give to man the science of 
all sciences,—Divine Wisdom, the synthesis of science and 
art, philosophy and religion.”] 

[ In 1891, Monier Williams inquired of K.R. Cama 
whether there was any mandate, in the Zoroastrian 
religion, to erect Atash-Beherdms. This subject was 
therefore placed before the ‘ Zarthushti Din-ni khol 
karn^iri Mandli.’ Mr Cama expressed his views that 

4J1. [Information placed here by me. Col. Aloott, the Presi- 
dent'Founder of the Theosophioal Society in India, in a lecture in 
the Town-Hall of Bombay, on the I4th of February 1882, thus gives 
his own exposition of the collection of all these Fires : 

'' Because this spiritual element of Fire pervades all nature, is its 
life and soul, is the cause of the motion, of its molecules, which produ¬ 
ces the phenomenon of physical heat. And the fires from all these 
thousand hearths are collected, like so many fragments of the universal 
life, into one sacrificial blaze which shall be, as perfectly as possible, 
the complete and collective typo of the light of Hormazd. See the 
precautions taken to gather only the spirit or quintessence, as it were, 
of these separate fiames. The priest takes, not the crude coals from 
the various hearths, and furnaces, and pits, but, at each fiame, he 
lights a bit of sulphur, a ball of cotton, or some other infiammable sub¬ 
stance. From this secondary blaze, he ignites a second quantity of 
fuel; from the third, a fourth, and so on ; taking, in some cases, a 
ninth, in others, a twentieth fiame, until the first grossness of the 
defilement of the fire in the base use, to which it was put, has been 
purged, and only the purest essence remains. Then only, is it fit to 

be placed upon the altar of Hormazd.—M.M.M. ] 

63 
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neither in the Avesta nor in the Fahlavi books any 
tneotion of any Atash-BeherAm has been made, and that, 
in Persia, there was no such institution as an Atash- 
BeherAm, but that, possibly, it may have been instituted 
since the arrival of the Parsis in India; that, the 
Zoroastrian refugees having, it is alleged, encountered a 
storm at sea, on their voyage out from Persia, had taken 
a vow that, in case they safely landed, they would build 
an Atash-hhAnh, dedicating it to Behram Yazad; that, 
it was this that had been called Ataah-Beherdm. But some 
members of the above Society observed that, in ancient 
times, there must have been Atash-BeherAms, because 
allusion is made to them in-Pahlavi books. Ervad Tehe- 
muras D. Anklesvaria pointed out certain passages, in the 
DAdistdn-i-Dinik, leading to an inference that the institu¬ 
tion of an Atash-BeherAm originated in Persia, and not in 
India; and that, from some Pahlavi books, it appeared 
that at the time Dastur Minusheher wrote this book,— 
and even before that,—institutions like Atash-BeherAms 
did exist. Mr Gama’s rejoinder, by way of a query, was: 
“Why should the name ‘ Belter Am ’ appear coupled in 
the term ‘ Atash-Beherdm’ And he further queried what 
connection ‘ Fire ’ had with ‘ BeherAm,’ as in the Avesta, 
nothing appears to indicate that BeherAm was, in any 
way, connected with Fire- In reply to this, his attention 
was drawn to para. 66 of Beheram Yasht, but on scru¬ 
tinizing that passage, the meeting could not come to 
the conclusion that Fire was in any way connected with 
BeherAm. Ervad Kharshedji M. Kateli pointed out, 
from several Persian lexicons, the names of nine Atash- 
khdnds, which were named after their founders, such as : 
(1) Azare Meher, (2) Azare BeherAm, (3) Azare Noosh, (4) 
Azare Ayin or Atbin, (6) Azare Khoorin or KhordAd, (6) 
Azare Burjeen, (7) Azare Zarathusht, (8) Azare AbadgAn, 
(9) Azare Goshasp. That, the 6th was built by KhordAd, 
and hence named after him; the 6th by Burjeen in Fars, 



Rock-hewn Fire-Altars at Naksh-i Rustam. 

(From A. V. Williams JacKson’s Persia Past and Present.) 

“ ..Tvv'o Alash-Gahs, ‘ Fire-Altars/ carvod out of tlio living stone and dating back to 
Acliaemeniaii times, aocording to tlie generally aecepte.l view, from whieh there la no 
occasion to djssent. They recalled to me the daitya ejatn., or liro-altar, of Avcstaii 
days,. ”—Persia Past and Present^ p. 30.'}. 



A Fire-temple at.Baku 

Fed by nniihtlia spring.—(See p. 411, footnote 412.) 






[p- 410 B] 



to Numa, They possessed many important privileges, but were treated with great harshness if they broke 
their vows .”—History of the Nations^ Vol. II., p. 591, 

..Indo-Germans.. ..worshipped, as holy, the hearth-fire (the Hestia or Vesta) burnt in the perpetual 

lamps of their temples.”—Prof. Ferdinand Justi, Ph. D. 

See, also, in Vol. I., footnote 18S, on page 183, ante. 
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a successor of Zarathusht; but that, a tradition says it 
was king Kaikhusru who ordered the fire,—which was lit 
by a lightening which set the saddle of his horse on fire, 
—to be preserved, and he named that fire after this 
incident; the 6th was built by a mobed named Ab^idg^in 
in Tabriz; the 9th was by king Gusht^isp, but it was 
surmised that the name was corrupted into Goshasp* In- 
ferentially, therefore, the structure, wherein a Fire was 
consecrated, was named after those who built them. (See 
the Gujarati Proceedings of the Society, in vol. II of 1891, 
pp.^ 161,164, and 165.) It appears, therefore, that the no¬ 
menclature ‘ Atash-Beheram' is not generic, but to have 
originated with the name of its founder, as in Persia, or 
with the name of the Yazata to whom it was dedicated, as 
in India, where all the so-called Fire-temples are known 
by the appellation of ‘Atash-Beheram.’] 

412. [ Information placed here by me. Professor Ferdinand 

Justi, Ph. D., of the University of Marburg, in his Paper on ‘The Life 
and Legend of Zarthushtra’, (in the “ Dastur Peshotanji Beheramji 
Sanjana in memoriam Volume*’, entitled "Avesta, Pahlavi, and 
Ancient Persian Studies,") (1904), says : “Important, however, here 
is the cult of the3acr6(£ fire, which is characteristic of the Zoroas- 
trian religion ; while other Indo-6ermans, indeed, worshipped, as 
holy, the hearth-fire (the Hestia or Vesta) burnt in the perpetual 
lamps of their temples, the Iranians, however, as is known, connected 
it with the naphtha-springs which are found chiefly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tiflis, SMidiU, Shem&khd*, and B4ku, with the peninsula of 
Apsheron, and the island Swjatoi, therefore in Airyanem Waejo; even 
on the other side of the Caucasus, in the province of the upper Euban, 
or Hypanis, in the country of the fire-worshippers, the Sauromates, who 
came from Media; in Assyria, to the south of Arbela near Demetrias, 
where naphtha and petroleum springs are mentioned in the temple 
of the Nanaia to the north of the residence of Dareois I. Sadrakae 
(Tel Ser), also at Nimrud and at the other side in Sinn, at el-Fathah 
where the river Tigris traverses the mountains of Hamrin, at Kirkuk 
or Menhis and Eufri, at Tuz Ehurmatu, between these two places, 
at Mendeli, to the east of Baghdad on the Pusht-i-Euh, in Babylonia 
at Hit on the Euphrates. Zoroaster must have found the worship of 
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The JamshediNaoroz i^te (or festival) takes its 
name from King Jamshed, of the Pishdidian dynasty, and 
who [ is said to have ] first inaugurated the celebration of 
this festival in Persia*^^^^! It is also termed Sultdni-Naoroz. 
On this day, the sun enters the Sign of Aries, which 
was the commencement of a New Year for the ancient 
Persians. [It is argued that] the Parsi New Year ought to 
begin on this day, and not [what is at present called, in 
India only,] on Pateti Day. We have already noted the 

fire as a holy spirit, to be already in existence in those parts, and 
changed this into the doctrine, that fire, “ the son of Ahuri Mazda,” 
was the emanation and the earthly sign of the sacred spirit of light, 
and in which he manifested himself to his worshippers, or, as Firdusi 
says, “Fire is not a God, but the Mihr4b,” or, according to the words 
of N6isir Khusrau, “the Keblah or prayer-niche of the Dihk6,n.” 
Bel’ami asserts, indeed, that the fire-cult comes from Atropatene, and 
Shahrastdni, the historian of Oriental religions, agrees with Firdusi, 
that the fire-temples are more ancient than Zoroaster, and that Parsi 
books and Firdusi are not making an anachronism in stating that 
the pre-Zoroastrian kings built houses for the fire. The worship of 
fire by the Assyrians is shown by their monuments in the palace of 
Sanherib at Koyundjik, Nineveh,”—M.M.M. ] 

413. [ See the Kabiseh controversy, ante. —M.M.M. ] 

414. [ Jamshedi-Naoroz : For an interesting description of this 
f6te, as observed in Persia in modern times, see Kavasji Dinsbdh 
Eyas’s Travels in Persia, pp. 348 et seg» He also discusses the origin 
of thisf^te.—For Prof. Jackson’s account of it as observed in Persia, 
see his Persia Past and Presentee, book of Travel and Besearch, (1903), 
pp, 99 et seq. 

From Nizami (whose life of Alexander the Great, in Persian verses, 
is well-known) we learn that the * Jamshedi Naoroz Jashan ’ and the 
' Jashan-i-s^deh’ were the principal festivals that were observed in the 
ancient Fire-Temples of Persia with great ecldt, and that Zoroastrian 
women freely attended the Jashans and other public ceremonies per¬ 
formed ID these Fire-Temples.—M.M.M.] 

416. Correctly speaking, it should be called the day of the Vernal 
Equinox.—S.DtB. 
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omission, by the Parsis of India, to intercalate a whole 
month at the end of every 120 years’ period to fill up the 
gap caused by their omission to add a quarter of a day at 
the end of each year. This Jamshedi Ncurroz is a festal 
day for the Parsis. Masonic Lodges, in Bombay, also 
observe it. 

Zarthost-nd-Disd .—The prophet Zoroaster is said to 
have died at the age of 77 years atBactria,the capital of the 
Ky^inian kings. The [traditional] anniversary of his death 
occurs on the 11th day (Khorshed) of the 10th month of 
the Parsis, and is scrupulously observed. [ The British 
Government, now-a-days, Gazette it as a holiday.] 

[ According to tradition, Zoroaster was born on the 
sixth day of the first Parsi month, and his birth-day is ce¬ 
lebrated on the sixth day after the Parsi New Year’s 
(Pateti) Day. Tradition also has it that, after a life of 
seventy-seven years, he died on the eleventh day of the 
second Parsi month. In regard to this, his death-day, may 
be recounted the circumstances under which Zoroaster 
died,—according to tradition etc. The classical accounts 
of Greek and Latin writers differ widely from the Parsi ac¬ 
counts of his death. Zoroaster is mentioned by the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church. It is very curious 
whence they picked up the fragments of infor¬ 
mation about Zoroaster that they give, but they are 
very strange no doubt. In the Clementine Becognitions,— 
a well-known work, attributed to Clemens of Borne, of 
the end of the second century,—occurs an account of 
Zoroaster’s death, which was copied, with slight variations 

416. Bigbtly speaking, the interoalation should not be confined 
to one hundred and twenty years only. The best interoalation would 
be one day at the expiration of every four years,—8. D. B. 

417. [ Information placed by me. In the Pdni Din Ayin and 
Tavdrikhi Farhang, I hnd it stated that the observance of this anni¬ 
versary was first started, in Surat, by Mehervanji Edalji Sarkav41&.— 
M.M.M. ] 
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by other Fathers and mediaeval European writers. This 
classical, or rather early Christian, account differs entirely 
from the tradition of Zoroaster’s death, which has been 
all along current among the Farsis themselves to this day, 
and is to be found in their books of religion. According to 
this tradition: Zoroastei died a violent death at the hands 
of a Turk whose infamous name is preserved as Thr-i- 
Baratur. When Balkh was taken by Arjasp from Vishtasp, 
Thr, a soldier in his army, entered the fire-temple of the 
prophet and killed him with his sword. The great Persian 
poet of the tenth century, who has preserved many ancient 
Farsi traditions,—which, but for him, would have perished, 
—gives some traditional graphic details of this last episode 
in the great Teacher’s life, although he says he does not 
know who the murderer was. Says he: “ The army of 
ThrAn entered Balkh, and the world became darkened with 
rapine and murder. They advanced towards the Temple 
of Fire, and to the place and glorious Hall of Gold. They 
burned the Zend Avesta entire, and they set fire to the 
edifice and palace alike. There, in the inner shrine of 
the Temple, were eighty priests whose tongues ceased not, 
to repeat the name of God; all these they slew in the very 
presence of the Fire, and put an end to their life of 
devotion. By the blood of these, was extinguished the 
Fire of Zarathushtra- Who slew this priest I do not 
know.” The Temple was called Niish-Adar’, (from Adar 
the angel of Fire). The well known Persian work, of the 
seventeenth century, called the Dehistdn, adds a detail, 
evidently apocryphal, which thus measures out poetic 
justice to the murderer: “ Zarathushtra having thrown at 
him (the murderer, Thr) the rosary which the prophet 
held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an 
effulgent splendour that its fire fell on Tfir-i-Baratur and 
consumed him.” Marion Crawford, in the magnificent 
drama 'Zoroaster,' which he has brilliantly created around 
Zoroaster as the central figure, has adopted the Farsi 
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A hns-rc'liof sculptured In a grotto at 
Tak-i Bostan, (in Persia), 


A copy in circulation, in Bombay, as reproduced 
fioin the bas-relief on the left. 


“To the visitor at Tak-I Bostan the most inlcrestlntj featuie is tin; collection of Sasanian bas-reliefs 
sculptured in two largo grottos that are liewn in the bosom of the rock, and carved upon a panel on its 
lower surface.. ..A special interest attaches to the group the lirst set of bas-ieliefs],...because it has been 
thought that the figure to the extreme left may represent [Zoroaster] the Prophet of ancient Iran. (p. 21G)... 
Tlii.s image the Parsis of India, as well as the Gahars of Persia, have taken to represent Zoroaster, and they 
have made it the basis of all the pictures of their Prophet,...,” fp. 217).—A. V. Williams Jackson: 
fersia Past and Present, 
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tradition from Furdausi with modifications, and has 
depicted, with his wonted powers of picturesque narration, 
this last act in the drama of the life of the singularly pure 
and noble Prophet of Ancient Iran and modern Par* 
sidom. ] , 

The MilJctad : Dosld : or Farvarddgdii days.—The 

term Mxlktdd [it is alleged] is a Corrupt form of moiikt’ 
dtmd^ the Soul which has passed from Purgatory to 
Paradise, and it marks the last ten days <^^ 0 ) Qf the 
Zoroastrian year. It includes the last five days of the 
month of Sajpenddrmad and the five intercalary days cal-^ 
led Odthd Oahambdry —all dedicated to the spirits of the 
departed, i.e. the Frdher (or Fravashis)M^^^ They 

417A, [ Paragraph placed here by me. See The Parsi, vol. IV, 
p. 304, (1907). It is a summary of what Prof. Williams Jackson says 
in his Zoroaster : the Prophet of Ancient Irdn, In Appendix, at the 
end of this chapter, I have placed the full text from it.—M.M.M.] 

418. [ For this note see Appendix at the end of this Chapter.— 
M.M.M.I 

419. Not necessarily passed through the purgatory, because the 
souls doomed to purgatory have to remain there till the day of 
resurrection according to the doctrine.—S.D.B. 

420. [For this note see Appendix at the end of this Chapter.— 
M.M.M.j 

421. Bather all the spirits of the Holy beings, —the past, the 
present, and the future.—S. D. B. 

422. [Professor Jackson, in his Persia Past and Present, (ed. 
1906 ), observes, on p. 396 . : The Farvardegan Festival is a perpetua> 
tion of the Avestan Fravashi worship, or commemoration of the souls 
of the departed, somewhat like our All Saints’ day.” 

The reader must be warned against identifying farohar with 
uravan, ravdn or the soul of a man. 

Dr Moulton, in his Early Zoroastrianism^ (p. 262), notes:"...In 
the mythology of out own Germanic peoples, at the other end of the 
Indo-European area, there is a similar association of intercalary days 
at the end of the year with an annual feast of the dead. The Ger¬ 
manic Kleinjahr of twelve lunar months of 354 days, instead of the 
twelve lunar months of 360 days; and the Germanic year ended when 
the sun began to turn northwards after the solstice, and not with 
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are spent in the recitation of prayers, and in celebrat¬ 
ing rites in memory of deceased parents. <^***^> According 
to a passage in the Farvardin Yasht the Farohers 
of the Zoroastrians visit the house of their descendants '**^1 
for ten daj s and ten nights, at the season of Hamaspat- 
medim, murmuring ; “ VV^ho will give us praise ? 

Who will offer us a sacrifice ?” These days are passed 
in prayer. In a space, well cleaned and whitened 
with chalk and lime, is placed a marble L or metallic] 
table, on which stand brass or silver vessels filled with 
water and flowers.The water is changed at least 

the vernal equinox. The Roman Parmtalia celebration, from Feb. 13 
to Feb. 21, standa near the end of the last month in the old Roman 
year, and recalls the Farvardegan by its character... At the same time 
was the Greek celebration of the AnthesUria." 

For a lecture, in Gujarati, by K.R. Gama, on “ Mukt^d : Its 
rites and ceremonies : Their aim and object,” see part 5 of vol. VI, 
(1897-98), of the Gujarati Proceedings of the ‘Rahnumai Mazdayasnan 
SabhA,’ 

As to what was done by the Zoroastrians of Persia during the 
17th century A,D., during these Farvardegan or Muktdd days, seethe 
Ravdyet of Dastur Barzor Kamdin. The details are printed on p, 8 of 
part 9 of vol. I, of 1852, of the Gujarati Proceedings of the 
' Rahnumai Mazdeyasnau Sabhi.’—M.M.M.] 

423. [Farohars: The subject has been fully handled by me in 
the chapter on “ After-Death, ” post, —M.M.M.] 

424. Not necessarily 'descendants', because the guardian-spirits of 
the holy-beings, said to be re-visiting the houses, are those of all holy 
creations of all time,—the past, the present, and the future.—S.D.B. 

425. [Hamaspathmaedaya: According to Brvad Kavasji Edalji 
Kanga, this word means: " the equality of heat and cold, and the 
division of the period of 24 hours of the day into two equal periods of 
labours.” Albiruni says: “The first day of these Epagomenae is 
the sixth Gahambar, in which God created man. It is called Hamas- 
pathmaedemgah.”—M.M.M.] 

426. For the last fifty years, the Bah-numai Mazdayasnan Sabha 
has been endeavouring to have the practice, of putting water and 
flowers in vessels, discontinued, because that Association is of opinion 
that this custom is not purely Zoroastrian.—S.D.B* 
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' Muktad' 

as observed in the house of a Parsi family, during the Farvardegan Days. 

The l.uly of the house olaeiiig chips cf saiidal-'wooh on tiie hearth-iire, before comnteucing her prayers. 
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' Muktad ' 

as observed in an ancient Parsi family in Bomba3^ 
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four times during the festival, which lasts eighteen days. 
Before this kind of altar prayers are ofiered.*^*'^) 

[ In recent times, many Parsi families, instead of 
having the MdktAd in their own houses, have the same 
in one or other of the Atash-Beher4ms of Bombay or else¬ 
where. . But it is noteworthy that in the Ir^inshah {i-e., 
the Udv&dA) Atash-Beherim, no Mhktid are allowed.] 

[ It is customary for well-to-do Parsis, as well as those 
of moderate means> to set aside a certain sum of money etc- 
for the income thereof to be devoted to the yearly obser¬ 
vance of the Muktd/d or Farvardeg&n days, as well as for 
other death-anniversary religious ceremonies. From 
decided oases it appears that as early as 1826 A. D. Parsis 
have been settling property in perpetuity for the perfor¬ 
mance of MuktM and B^jrdjg^r ceremonies. But after 
a fairly long interval of time, these trusts were questioned 
in the law-courts, and in almost all of them they were set 
aside by European judges of the Bombay High Court, on 
the ground that the trusts were void, inoperative, and 
invalid under the rule which forbids perpetuities, and 
that the trusts were not charitable” in the legal sense 
of the term. In 1909, a similar suit was heard,—that of 
Jamshedji Kharshedji T&r^ichand v. SoonAbii and others, 
—before Mr (afterwards Sir) Justice DinshahD. D^ivar, 
in the High Court of Bombay. The learned Parsi judge, 
in a considered and elaborate judgment, disagreed with 
all his European predecessors on the Bench, and held 
that trusts and bequests of lands or money for the pur¬ 
pose of devoting the incomes thereof in perpetuity, for 
the purpose of performing Muktid, B^ij, and Yejashn^ 
and other ceremonies were valid “ charitable” bequests, 
and, as such, exempt from the application of the rule 

427. [ As to bow the M-Akidd are observed by the modern Eoro- 

astrians in Persia and by Parsis in India at the present day, see 
Appendix, p. 440, at the end of this Chapter.—M.M.M,] 

68 
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of law forbidding perpetuities. In the course of his 
judgement the learned judge considered the previous 
judgements that had set aside the trusts, as “ manifestly 
unjust ” and “ evidently contrary to reason and clearly 
contrary to Divine Law,” according to the beliefs of 
the community professing the Zoroastrian religion. He 
goes into the most ancient history of the Mukt&d 
ceremonies,—history based on the evidence of Dasturs 
and other experts well-versed in the religious-lore of the 
Parsis, and on many of the ancient religious books of 
the Parsis. He opens his judgement with the admission 
that: “ It is not easy to learn or understand the true 

meaning and import of the ceremonies involved in the 
comprehensive word ‘ Mhkt&id ’ or ‘ D6slA.’ Though a 
Parsi myself, it took me considerable time before I could 
correctly understand the real meaning and nature of the 
ceremonies,—their origin and effect,—and the true aim 
and object of the performance of those ceremonies during 
the MhktAd days.” (The judgement is reported in the 
authorized Government publication of the Indian Law 
Reports, of the year 1909, in vol. xxxiii, of the Bombay 
series, pp. 122 et seq) The court has considered, at great 
length, the question as to what are the Mhkt&d, DdslA, 
or Farvard6g4n days,—expressions which refer to the 
same f6te.]<*®®> 

Jasan [ or Jashan]. —There is a certain number of 
religious rites, called Jasan, in the course of which 
flowers and fruits are distributed. They number a 
dozen.<*®®> A Jasan falls on a day the name of which is 

428. [ Information placed here by me. That about UdwadA 
on p. 417, is based on oomuauDioation made to me by Kaioji, son of 
Dastur Mirz4, during my visit to that town in 1916.—M.M.M. ] 

429. [ For this note see Appendix, p. 442, at the end of this 
chapter.—M.M.M.] 

430. [ The first, the eighth, the fifteenth, and the twenty-third 
day of each Parsi month are sacred to Ahura-Mazda* They are the 
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Dastur (ParsI Hij^h Priest) prefacing* the Afrlngiin with the Nyaesh, 
Prayer of the Pire, He is here seen placing chips of 
sandal'wood to keep the fire going. 


See P. 379. finfe.) 
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preparatory to the ceremony of the ‘ Afringan.’ 
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identical with that of the month. Thus : the 19th day of 
a Farsi month and the 1st month (of the series of Farsi 
months) being termed Farvardin, the 19th of this first 
month, will be Jasan-e Farvardin. We may quote the 
Jasan Avdn-ox Arduimrd, in honour of Arduisurd Ana- 
hita, the tutelary genius of Water. Owing to their long 
residence amongst the Hindus, the Farsis have borrowed 
from them several customs, such as throwing offerings of 
sugar, flowers, cocoanuts, etc., into the sea, but the 
enlightened classes have C long ere this ] abstained from 
continuing the observance of all such customs. On the 
Jasan day [in the evening ] a fair is also held, in Bombay, 

Sabbath-days of the Zoroastrians, though the every-day avocation is 
pursued. When the name of the day is identical with that of the 
month that day is fixed as a * Jashan/ or festival. 

There are twelve ‘ Jashans* in all:—(l)‘Jashan^ Farvardin,’ on 
the 19th day of the first month. (2) **Jashaue Ardibeheshtgan,' on 
the 3rd day of the second month. (3) * Jashane Ehordadgan,’ on the 
6th day of the third month. (4) ' Jashana Tiryan,’ on the 13th day 
of the fourth month, (5) ' Jashane Amardadgan,’ on the 7th day of the 
fifth month. (6) * Jashane Shehrivargan,’ on the 4th day of the sixth 
month. (7) ‘ Jashane Mehergan, or Meheryan, or Meherangan,’ on the 
l6th day of the seventh month, (8) * Jashane Av&gan,’on the 10th day 
of the eighth month. (9j‘Jashane Adargan’ on the 9th day of the 
ninth month (10) ‘Jashane Daegan,’ on the 1st, 8th, 15th and 
23rd day of the tenth month, (ll) ‘Jashane Bahmangan,’ on the 2nd 
day of the eleventh month, (12) ‘Jashane Spand&rmadgan,’ on the 
5th day of the twelfth month. The last is also called the ‘Jashane 
Burzigarfin,’ i.s., the feast of the agriculturists. 

In reply to a reference by Monier Williams, in 1891, to K.R. Cama, 
inquiring whether there were any Jashans, and how many they were, 
the latter intimated that there were Jashans of Farvardyan, Jashans 
on the day the name of which was the same as that of the month, but 
that the Jashans o|*Khord&d r6j (day) of Mdh (the month of) Khordad, 
of Amardad day of the month of Amard^d, and of Sheberevar, were 
not reckoned as of any importance or significance ; that, the Meheran- 
j&n and Tirydn Jashans are venerated more in Persia than in India; 
and that, the Avdng&n and the Adrdn Jashans are venerated more in 
India than in Persia,—M.M.M.] 
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in which members of all nationalities take part. Adar 
Jasan in honour of Adar, the genius of Fire, is celebrated 
on the 9th day of the 9th month. Men and women visit 
the Atash-BeherAms, and appear in public attired in their 
best. On this occasion, also, there is a fair held in 
Bombay. Behman Jasan ^—in honour of the Spirit which 
rules the animal-world,—takes place on the 2nd day of 
the 10th month. Parsis feed stray animals with fodder 
during this month. For one day they abstain from 
meat and wine. 

[ In connection with the Jashans may be appro¬ 
priately mentioned here that the Parsis hold a festival (the 
Jashan) in honour of the dead and offer up 
prayers (on every Farvardin day, especially that of the 
month of Farvardin), to all their departed friends, relatives 
and great men generally. They congregate, in Bombay# 
in great numbers on Malabar Hill, in the grounds wherein 
the towers-of-silence are built. Although it somewhat 
presents a holiday aspect it is really amidst great 
silence a great concourse of Parsis pray in their 
peculiar manner. There is a special liturgy, for this 
occasion, in the Avesta, which they recite: and this 
prayer,—offered up in the vicinity of the place where 
the dead have been deposited in the towers,—is supposed to 
have greater value and efficacy than when offered else¬ 
where, i, e,, either at home or in Parsi places of worship. 
There is a large concourse of Parsis, on Malabar Hill, all 
male Parsis being dressed in white, which is the colour for 
mourning as well as for marriage occasions among Parsis. 
It may be noted that, according to Malcolm, a great autho¬ 
rity on matters relating to Persia, black appears to have 
been the colour of mourning in Persia from the most an¬ 
cient ages, and, in the Shdh Ndmah of Firdausi, it is said 
that, on one occasion, the whole army, clothed in black, 
followed the dead body of the hero IsfendyAr to Balkh, the 
metropolis of his father’s time. However that may 
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be, white is the colour, now, to indicate mourning among 
Farsi males, and they follow, or must follow, their 
dead to the towers, clad in white. Farsi ladies may 
be said to have kept up the ancient custom, for 
they are clad in black sdri when in mourning, and, 
on occasions like that under description, when they visit 
the grounds of the dead, they are usually dressed if not 
in black, at least in dark and subdued colours. In the 
mofussil, wherever there are towers-of-silence, the Farsi 
men and women residents of the place go near them and 
solemnly offer up prayers. In some remote and out of the 
way or far away places where there are only a few stray 
Farsis, there is generally no tower for the reception of the 
dead, and Farsis dying there are buried in cemeteries, 
especially set apart for the community. Even these 
cemeteries are frequented by Farsis on the Farvardyin 
day, and appropriate prayers are offered up for the dead 
buried there,—though burial is believed to be opposed to 
their long-cherished religious customs. This day is 
similar to the ‘ All Souls’ Day ’ of the Christians, espe¬ 
cially the Homan Catholics; but with this difference, that, 
whilst the Catholics believe in purgatory and offer up 
prayers which, as they believe, have efl&oacy in relieving 
the travails of the dead in that state, the Farsis have no 
such tenet. On the contrary, the prayers are offered to 
the souls, or rather the fardhar, of the dead, not with the 
object of helping them,—for they are considered to be 
beyond the reach or necessity of any such human help,— 
but with a view to invoke the help of the fardhar for 
themselves. The souls of the departed are believed, by 
Farsis of ordinary education, to intercede with God on 
behalf of the liviUg, and this is the sole reason for invok¬ 
ing them among Farsis. Of course, the Farsis believe that 
the fardhar that are in heaven can intercede for the living 
who pray to them. Therefore, the solemn festival among 
the Farsis may rather be compared to the Catholic festival 
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of ^ All Saints’ Day.’ Just as the saints Vho are in 
" heaven are invoked by Catholics to intercede with God 
on behalf of the living, so the Farsis believe that 
the souls (the/ard^r) of the departed relatives, heroes, 
and kings, can, if invoked with due solemnity, help them 
in various ways. The Farsis believe in this help of the 
soulsf or rather the fardhars^ of the dear departed 
ones as a fundamental doctrine of their faith. They 
are enjoined to invoke the assistance of the dead on 
all appropriate occasions during the year; but, more 
than once in the year, they particularly and solemnly 
invoke the fardhar^ and the FarvardyAn day is one 
of these. ] 

In conclusion, it must be added that, strangers are 
not admitted to these domestic festivals.^^^^^ It is only 

480A. [ Paragraph placed here by me. See The Parsi (news¬ 
paper), vol, VI, p. 560, (1908), transcribing the above account from 
the Bombay Gazette (newspaper).—M.M.M.] 

431. [ That is to say, festivals which carry with them any reli¬ 

gious rites or ceremonies. The reason for the exclusion of strangers," 
i,e,t non-Zoroastrians, is obvious. However, I feel tempted to cite the 
words of N. F. Bilimoria, iu his English brochure entitled ^oroasinan 
Ceremonies : It will be remembered that non-Zoroastrians are not 

allowed to take part in the Zoroastrian rites, nor are they allowed to 
enter the place of worship [ of the Farsis ]. This may, at first sight, 
appear selfish or sectarian, looking from the standpoint of Zoroastria¬ 
nism as an universal religion. But the condition of a sacred-rite 
demands higher purity or sanotiity, not on the physical plane only, but 
on the ethereal or mental plane also. The harmony of the ethereal 
atmosphere of the place of worship is pre-eminently necessary. Now, 
suppose if there is a non-Zoroastrian present, in an assembly of 
Zoroastrians, in a certain ceremony, outwardly sympathising with all, 
but inwardly smiling or ridiculing the whole thing or part of the cere¬ 
mony, of course not understanding the truth underlying that ceremony, 
the harmony of the mental plane of that place of worship is disturbed, 
and thus becoming discordant, the condition of the ceremony is disturbed 
and its efficacy is lost. If, for this reason, the orthodoT class resolve to¬ 
morrow not to allow even a materialistic Parsi,—who is not in sympathy 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF FIRE-WORSHIP. 


*• J**®. Aryans of Persia was to sacrifice before altars tended by 

fire-kindlinif priests \atheavxn). This led to the worship of the sacrificial flame itself, 
the only point of the ancient ritual fully preserved by Zoroaster in his reforms. Hence 
the popular identification of Zoroastrianism with fire-worship. '—Hutchinson: Histoev 
of the Natinn<i, Vol. II, p. 959. 

(Sec also p. 428, /ov/). 
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fjeicientily that the great ceremony of investiture with the 
Slbrt^'hadges [ the audreh and the Tcmti ] has been 
thrown open to others than Parsis, as we shall see in a 
later (dti^ter. 

. But these solemnities, though of a quite private nature 
are not nnupposing. They are conducted, with soberness, 
by the head of the family, who, in that capacity, plays a 
part which Europeans can scarcely grasp. This, so to 
speak> sacerdotal function impresses on his associates due 
respect for time-honoured customs and the religious 
traditions bequeathed by their forefathers. 

[The Parsis are not unmindful of the Fdtes or holi¬ 
days of other nationalities of India, including those of the 
Eulers of India. Of recent years, it has become very 
common, among Parsis, to send and receive Christmas 
and Christian New Year Cards, not only to and from 
their European friends, but the exchange takes place even 
between their co-religionists themselves in Bombay, and 
elsewhere. This mode of exchanging greetings is now 
used even on their Pateti holidays. Next to the Christian 
holidays, the Diwdlee holidays that immediately precede 
the Hindu New Year, are also shared in by the Parsis 
Whotigo out in strings of carriages, and even on foot, to 
witness the Hindu quarters lighted with thousands of 
hlmps of sorts. Exchange of sweetmeats also takes place 


with them,—to take part in their oeremony. I suppose they will be 
eerfeoUy justified in doing so. Viewing from this point, [ exclusion 
ttierefrom ] of a oertain olass of Mobeds who differ from them in certain 
poiat% ha] also justified. [ As for instance, the schisms among the 
isM|bl^ called Bbagaria and Minocheher-Homjina mobeds. 1 The 
also i^ver allow, perhaps for this very reason, any 
MM^sin' to take part in their oeremonies, although their ceremonies 

niay not be so sacred as those of the Zoroastrians.Another reason, 

for keeping them [the non-Zoroastrians] off from such oeremonies, is 
their nnsympathetio aura..." I am bound to inform readers that Mr 
Billimoria it a staonob theosophist.—M.M.M.] 
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between the two nationalities. Farsi traders, and even 
some Farsi merchants perform the Hindu ceremony called 
Vahi-pH^d, i.e., of opening, in Farsi shops and offices, 
new account-books for use during the ensuing Hindu New 
Year, and many of their houses and all their shops are 
lighted with lamps of variegated colours. The ladies and 
children of these Farsis visit the place of business or shops 
of their husbands, brothers and sons, and there take part 
in the Vahi-pdnja ceremony. Next to the DewAlee, 
Farsis participate also in the Hindu holidays called the 
Baliv, (commonly called the ‘ cocoanut-day’), that is the 
day from which owners of large and small Indian ships 
begin to ply their vessels on termination of the monsoon 
or rainy season, and therefore on the cessation of the 
rough weather at sea. In the evening of that day, the 
Hindus throw cocoanuts into the sea, and their Farsi 
neighbours,—more or less orthodox or superstitious,—also 
make a similar offering. On Dassbrd day of the Hindus, 
many Farsi families garland their horses, and those living 
in country-towns garland also their cattle, and feed them 
with some palatable stuff.] 

482. [Notes placed here by me.—M.M.M.] 
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Footnote 339 

Daipa-Adar etc. days. 

Any day, corresponding to ^Sunday’, among Parsis ? 

Names of Months and Days said to be differently called in 
Persia at the present day, 

SS9. [ Information, in text, placed by me. For the 8th, the 15th 
and the 23rd days of the month, Dastur Darab P. Sanjana, in a foot¬ 
note on p. 146 of his translation, (op. cit), observes as follows :— 
“Bather Dai-pa~Adar, Dai-pa-Mihir, Dai-pa-Din,--^ Dai,' (in Per¬ 
sian), meaning * yesterday.* The 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd days of 
the month are dedicated to Ahura Mazd, like the hrst day. They are 
therefore named from the day that follows,” {viz., Adar, Mihir, and 
Din.) 

In 1891, Monier Williams made a reference to K. K. Gama to 
know if there was any day, among the Parsis, corresponding to the 
Sunday oi the Christians. Gama referred to the four Hamkdrd days 
out of the seven of the thirty days of the Parsi month. These four 
days are Hormuz, Dep-Adar, Dep-Meher, and Dep-Din. (See Gama’s 
Zarthoshti Abhyds, in connection therewith). The object of Monier 
Williams' reference evidently was to ascertain whether there was any 
such day, among the Parsis, as Sunday is amongst the Christians, 
and on which day the Parsis did no work, reckoning it as a sort of Sab¬ 
bath. Gama intimated, that on those day the names of which were 
the same as those of the months, and particularly on the days Hormuzd 
and Beheram, of each month, the Parsis did not, at one time, do any 
work, and that, albeit, this is not now done, as this custom was ob¬ 
served, ten years ago, in Naosari and other places. (See the Gujarati 
Proceedings of the Zarthoshti Din-ni khol karn&ri Mandli, voL II of 
1891. p. 162.) 

For an interesting treatment of the subject of “ Chronology and 
Calender of the Eastern Iranians in ancient Times,** see Dr Geiger*! 
OiviliMation of the Eastern Iranians in Anoient Times. 
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In oonneotioD with the names of the Parsi days and months, a 
somewhat curious information has been furnished by Manekji Limji 
Hataria, late agent, in Persia, on behalf of the Parsis of India* It is 
this: In the Zoroastrian Calendar, for 1879-80, A. D. ( »1249 
A.Y.), on page 21, under the heading, (in Gujarati), “ Some items 
of information, worth knowing, relating to the Zoroastrians residing in 
Persia,” it is stated that these modern Zoroastrians have the follow¬ 
ing names for the months and days : 

Months 


1.—Mahe Nav. 

7.—M4he Meher-Ang^in. 

2.— „ Na5-bar. 

8.— ,, Khajan. 

3.— ,, Eoz Afztln. 

9.— ,, Sarm&-nama. 

4,— „ Qarma fazaye. 

10.— ,, Sab-AfzOl. 

6,— „ Jehan-tiib. 

11.— ,, Sharm4-Faza. 

6.— ,, N£ihiin-4r^i,ye. 

12.— „ Shal-AfzAn. 

Days 

1.—Jashan-sh4r. 

16.—Div-bandb6. 

2.—Bazm-nay5. 

17.-—Eah-gooshaye. 

3.—Sar-far4z. 

18.—As-pandz. 

4.—Kash-nashin. 

19.—Gooi-bdz. 

5.—Noosh-khdr. 

20.—Paemdn-dar, 

6.—Gam-zadae. 

21.—Mer-kdr. 

7.—Bookh-fazOn. 

22.—Dooshta-bin, 

8.—M6,l-baksh, 

23.—Din-fazde. 

9.—Zar-fesh4u. 

24.—Dil-farib. 

10.—N4m6-khar. 

25.—Kam-rdn. 

11.—Ramj-jO. 

26.—Shdd-bdsh. 

12.—KeenA-kash. 

27.—Dir-jee. 

13.—Teeg-zan. 

28.—Sheer-gir. 

14.—D4d-dae. 

29.—Kdm-yab. 

16.—Jeh4n-faz4e. 

30.—Atash-bdz. —M. M, 


Footnote 368 

bavnn-Baj recital: ' Ghee ’ and other symbolic products of 
nature used to represent bloodless sacriflce. 

Dron: Drun: or Daran. 

358. [ Daroun : or DarUn : or DarUn Bdj : “ It is a short conse¬ 

crate recital, of six chapters of the Yazashna, upon sacred unleavened 
bread, ghee (clarified butter), fruit, and water.*’-—S. D, Bharucha: 
Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion and Customs. See a footnote, 
postt lot a full description of the ceremony, 
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As to ghee, or olarified-butter, Prof. Jackson, in his Persia Past 
and Present^ observes on p. 370: Besides the sacred plants, perfumes 
(baodhi)t bread-offerings {draonah, myazda), consecrated water, the 
haomat and milk, the Avesta frequently refers to the cow {gao) in con¬ 
nection with the Yasna ceremony. Like their Parsi brethern in India, 
the Zoroastrians of Persia interpret the Avesta words gao jivya^ (lit. 
* living cow’)i as goat's milk (Persian, shir), and similarly employ an 
egg and melted butter to represent the gao hudhah^ (lit* ' beneficent 
cow*), in the ceremony . The faithful of both communities agree in 
regarding the true Zoroastrian sacrifice to be a bloodless sacrifice* 
an offering of * good thoughts, good words, good deeds’, accom¬ 
panied by praise and thanks-giving, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Such was the sacrifice offered by Zoroaster himself in the Yashts, 
after the manner of Ahura-Mazda, (see Yasht, V. 17, 104 : IX, 26 ; 
XVII, 44), rendering gav each time as ‘milk’), although the Avesta does 
allude to the sacrifice of animals, once for example, in the Yasna, and 
several times in the Yashts, which represent Vishtaspa and the heroes 
of old as sacrificing thousands of animals, some of which must have 
been slain as a blood-offering. (See Yasna, XL 4 : Yasht, V. 21,25, 33, 
108 : Yasht IX, 25 ; compare also the description of the Magian sacri¬ 
fice given by Herodotus, History, 1.132. Observe likewise that on the 
eve of the battle [Yasht, V, 68) Jamaspa himself offers an animal sacri¬ 
fice,” 

“ The Dron, (Avesta: draona corrupted into drun or dardn by 
Pazend writers), is a small, round pancake or wafer, of leavened bread, 
about the size of the palm of the hand. It is made of wheaten flour 
and water, with a little clarified butter, and is flexible. A dron is con¬ 
verted into Skfrasast by marking it on one side, before frying, with nine 
superficial outs, (in three rows of three each), made with a finger-nail, 
while thrice repeating the words humat, hukht, havarasht** ( = “well- 
thought,” “well-said,” “well-done”), one word to each of the nine 
outs. Any dron or frasast that is torn must not be used in any cere¬ 
mony. In the dron ceremony two drons are placed separately by the 
priest upon a very low table before him, on its left side, the nearer 
having a small piece of butter [gaus hudhan) upon in ; two frasasts are 
similarly placed upon its right-band side, the farther one having a pome¬ 
granate twig [urvaram] upon it; and between this and the farther dron 
an egg is placed. The sacred twigs (baresom) must also be present 
on their stand to the left of the priest, and a fire or lamp must 
stand opposite him, on the other side of the table The priest recites 
certain formula of consecration (ohiefiy Yasht, III, I: YIII. 9), 
during which he uplifts the sacred twigs, and mentions the name of 
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the angel, or of the gaardian-spirit of a deoeased person in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed. After consecration, pieces are 
broken off the drons by the officiating priest, and are eaten by himself 
and those present,—beginning with the priests. (See Haug’s Essays^ 
pp. 396, 407, 408,)”—West: Sacred Books of the East series, vol. V. 
p.284. 

In Dina-i Mainog-i Kherad, ch. xvi. (for which see vol. 
xxiii of the Sacred Books of the Bast series, p. 46>), we find this enquiry 
by the sage of the spirit of wisdom : “ Of the food which men eat, and 
the clothing which men put on, which are the more valuable and good ?” 
—and we find this as part of one of the replies : “ When bread has not 
come, it is necessary to consecrate the sacred cake by means of fruit.” 

E. W. West, in his English translation of the above treatise, 
thus explains, in a foot-note on p. 46, the above statement:—“ That is 
when a cake cannot be substituted for it in the ceremony of consecrate 
ing the sacred cake. The sacred cake, or dro7Vt is a small, round, 
flexible pancake of unleavened wheaten bread, about the size of the 
palm of the hand, which, after consecration, is tasted by all those present 
at the ceremony, (See Shayast la-Shayast^ III. 32 n.)”—M.M.M. ] 

Footnote S62 

Barsom: and its substitute in India: How it is used in 
ceremonies: Its antiquity. 

362. ( Barsom \ “...there is still another plant employed in the 

sacrifice, and it has been used in the Magian ritual since times imme¬ 
morial, It is the barsom (Avesta, haresman), the twigs or sprays of 
which are tied in a bundle at a certain point in the sacrifice, corres¬ 
ponding in a distant manner to the harhis, or straw, strewn as seat 
for the divinities in the Yedio ceremonies of old. In Yezd, the 
tamarisk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is bound with a 
slender strip of bark from the mulberry tree, probably in exactly the 
same manner as it was in Zoroaster’s day. Brass rods are sometimes 
substituted for the twigs as is done by the Parsis in India, but at 
Yezd this substitution is made only in the winter, when it is impossible 
toproourethebranohes, or at some particular time when it is imprac¬ 
ticable to obtain them. It was the use of these very branches, perhaps, 
that the prophet Ezekiel denounced as an abomination to God, when he 
saw in a vision “ about five and twenty men, with their backs towards 
the temple of the Lord and their faces towards the east, and they 
worshiped the sun towards the east,.and lo they put the branch 
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to their nose/’ {Ezekiel, VIII. 16, 17). I saw the large tamurisk 
bush from whioh the sprays were out for use in the Barsom ceremony; 
it was of a light green colour, twelve or fifteen feet high...”—Jackson : 
Persia Past and Present 

As to the barsom*s substitute in India, Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai 
Bharuoba, (op. cit.), says :— 

** Barsom is a bundle of from three to thirty-five metallic wires, 
according to the different grades of ritual, tied with a string made of 
date-leaf. It is kept in the left hand by the priest, while performing 
the ceremony. Originally, it consisted of twigs of a certain kind 
of tree, but, in later times, metallic wires were substituted.” 

“The baresom, (Avesta: baresma), consists of a number of slender 
rods or fai (Pahlavi: tak). Formerly twigs of some particular trees, but 
now thin metal wires, are generally used. The number of these twigs 
varies according to the nature of the ceremony, but is usually from 
five to thirty-three. These twigs are laid upon the crescent-shaped 
tops of two adjacent metal stands, each called a mah-ru, ‘ moon-face,* 
and both together forming the baresom-ddn or ‘ twig-stand,’ The 
baresom is prepared, for the sacred rites, by the recital of certain 
prayers, by the officiating priest, during which he washes the twigs with 
water, and ties them together with a kustik, or girdle, formed of six 
thread-like ribbons split out of a leaflet of the date-palm and twisted 
together; this girdle, being passed twice round the twigs, is secured 
with a right-handed and left-handed knot on one side, and is then 
passed round a third time and secured with a similiar double knot on 
the other side, exactly as the kustik or the sacred thread-girdle is 
secured round the waist of a Parsi man or woman. (See Haug: 
Essays on the Parsis, pp. 396-399).”—West; Sacred Books of the East 
series, vol. V., p. 285. 

As to the great antiquity of the use of the Barsom, see, also 
Hang’s Essays on the Parsis, (2nd ed., p. 283) : “ Ezekiel, (VIII. 16, 
17), when he refers to the worshippers of the sun, and says of them 
that, “ they put the branch to their noses,” is believed to refer to these 
barsam twigs of the ancient Iranians. Strabo, (Bk. XV. ch. III. 14 ; 
Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation; 1857), also refers to the barsam 
in the following sentence, when describing the customs of the Magi: 
“They then lay the flash in or upon myrtle or laurel branches ; the 
Magi touch it with slender twigs, and make incantations, pouring oil 
mixed with milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but 
upon the earth. They oontinue these incantations for a long time, 
bolding in the hands a bundle of slender myrtle rode/' “•••The 
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barsam played a promineDt part in the recital of grace before 
meals. Yazdazard, the last Sassanian kiog, when he fled from 
the Arabs and concealed himself in the house of a miller, asked 
for the barsam, from his host, when he offered him his humble 
meals, so that he [ the King ] may say his grace. This, according to 
Pirdausi, led to his disclosure and subsequent death.”—J. J. Modi: A 
Glimpse into the Work of the B. B, A. Society, etc., p. 90. 

Dr Modi, {op. c it,), says :—“ We learn from other writers that this 
custom of having the barsam in the recital of grace at meals, was on 
the point of leading to a breach of peace between Khosro Parviz 
(Ohosroe II) and his Christian brother-in-law, Nyatus. Professor 
Behatsek, in his Paper on ** Christianity in the Persian dominions,” 
thus refers to the event: On another occasion, the Persian 
monarch gave a banquet, and had tables arranged for that 
purpose, in a rose-garden. He had put on the royal diadem, and 
Nyatus, with the philosophers, sat around the table, when Khosru, 
dressed in the jewelled Grecian robes, came down from the throne, 
and, walking with a smile to the table, took his seat. Also Bandvy, 
one of his favourite magnates, with the Barsam, (or little twig held by 
mobeds while praying), in his hand, arrived and stood near his sovereign, 
who murmured the J3dy.,,When Nyatus beheld this scene, he laid aside 
his bread, and was so amazed that he left the table, saying that the 
Bdj and the Cross together was an insult to the Messiah,”—(See 
Journal, B. B. B, A. Society, Vol. XIII, p. 88, note. 

See, also, E. W. West’s footnote 2, on p. 142 of Vol. XVIIl of 
the Sacred Books of the East series, (the Dadistan-i Dinik), for an 
account of the ‘ Baresom '—M M.M, ] 

Footnote 417A. 

Zoroaster’s Death. 

On pages 413 to 415, ante, of my account of Zarthdsht-ndDisd, I 
have given a very brief narrative of the circumstances attendant upon 
our beloved Zaratbushtra’s death. The best and complete account I 
have yet seen is that given by the American savant A.V. Williams 
Jackson, (Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University), 
in his Zoroasterx The Prophet of Ancient Iran, (Chapter X). On pp. 
118e^ seq. of Chapter IX., (*' The Holy Wars of Zoroastrianism”), in 
paragraph headlined ** Arjasp’s Second Invasion : the Last Holy War,” 
the learned author says : " . , . The Turanian Arjasp, taking advan¬ 

tage of Isfendiar's imprisonment, reunites his forces and prepares to 
strike a blow of retaliation upon bis former conqueror. Once more be 
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invades Iran and the second war begins. The tradition which Firdausi 
[ in his Shah-Nameh ], follows is claimed by him to be ancient. It is 
curious however in some of its details, and it presents an odd picture 
of the management of a kingdom. Vishtasp's absence from his 
capital seems to have left Balkh weakened or unprotected. 
Arjasp successfully storms the city; the aged Ldhrasp falls in 
the fight before the city walls; the temple of Ntlsh-Adar is 
sacked and destroyed : the priests are slain in the very act of their 
pious worship ; the sacred fire is quenched by their hallowed blood ; 
and, worst of all, the Prophet Zardfisht falls a martyr at the hands of 
the murderous and fanatical invaders of Turan, as he stands in the pre¬ 
sence of the altar’s holy fiame which the Faith so devoutly cherished. 
The details of these particular circumstances are given more fully in 
the next chapter, [the Tenth], together with some additional traditions 
regarding Zoroaster’s death....” 

In the Tenth Chapter, Professor Williams Jackson places these 
introductory observations: “Those who have read Marion Crawford’s 
novel,' Zoroaster,’ may perhaps recall the graphic scene describing the 
death of the Prophet of ancient Iran, with which the romance closes. 
Whatever may have been the novelist’s source of information—if he had 
any source beyond his own vivid imagination—his picture is so well 
drawn that it seems real, and it may possibly not be so far, after all, 
from the truth, There is no authority,however, for believing that Zoroas¬ 
ter’s death took place at Stakhar (Persepolis); but there is ground for 
believing that he may possibly have been slain while at worship in the 
sanctuary. Traditions on the subject differ ; but it is the purpose of 
this chapter briefly to bring together the material that is accessible on 
the question of Zoroaster’s death.” 

Then follow the “Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death.” 
In reproducing them he says : “ . , . the Greek and Latin patristic 

writers give a fabulous account of the passing of Zoroaster. . . . 

For such a description our principle source is the Pseudo-Clementine 
Beoognitiones and the spurious Clementine Homilies^ whose statements 
are followed by later writers.” All the passages from these fabulous' 
accounts are given in an Appendix to this master-piece of the 
learned professor. And so he simply summarizes them in his chapter 
on “ The Death of Zoroaster.” I shall not tarry here to reproduce 
this excellent summary of what is but a “ fabulous account of the 
passing of Zoroaster,” all which “go back to the Clementine source; ” 
and I shall therefore pass on to the more important and highly 
interesting ** Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster’s Death,” and cite herein 
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below what Professor Williams Jaokson places under that head¬ 
line ;— 

“ The Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster's Death, —Passing from the 
realm of fanciful legend to the more solid ground of tradition we have 
a very persistent statement in the later Zoroastrian sacred writings 
regarding the death of the Prophet, even if, for reasons to bo easily 
understood, that event is not mentioned in the Avesta itself. (See also 
Geldner, ‘ Zoroaster,’ in Encyclopcedia Britannica, XXIV. 821 Col. a.) 
This tradition with absolute uniformity makes his death to have occur¬ 
red at the age of seventy-seven years, and ascribes it to a Turanian, 
one Bratr6kr6ah. Whether this occurred at the storming of Balkh or 
under other circumstances, will be discussed below. For the latest 
accessible material on the subject wo may refer especially to West, 
SBE. xlvii. According to the Pahlavi selections of Zat-sparam, 
Zoroaster passed away at the age of seventy-seven years and forty 
days in the 47th-48th year of the religion, or B. 0. 683, of the 
Iranian chronology. The month and the day are specifically named, 
as will be recorded below. The statement of his ago being seventy- 
seven years is repeated elsewhere, {e.g, M^asfidi), and the name of his 
murderer occurs a number of times as the following passages will show : 

(a) . The Selections of Zat-sparam, XXIII. 9 (West, SBE, 
xlvii. 165) contain the following entry : ‘ In the forty-seventh year (of 
the Eoligion) Zaratfisht passes away, who attains seventy-seven years 
and forty days, in the month Artavahishto, on the day Khflr; and for 
eight rectified months, till the month Dadvo and day Khur, he should 
be brought forward as to be reverenced.’ The day of bis death, 
according to tradition, is the day Khfir in the month Artavahishtd, 
on the eleventh day of the second month of the Zoroastrian year, 
[ or May 1, B.O. 583, if I reckon correctly.] 

(b) In Dinkartt vii. 5. 1 (West, SBE, xlvii. 73) we read, ‘About 
the marvellousness which is manifested from the acceptance of the 
Eeligion by Vishtasp onwards till the departure {vlx6zo) of Zaratdsht, 
whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to the best existence, when 
seventy-seven years had elapsed onwards from his birth, forty-seven 
onwards from his conference, and thirty-five years onwards from the 
acceptance of the Eeligion by Vishtasp.’ 

(c) Dinkart, VII. 6. 1 (West, SBE, xlvii. 77) speaks, among 
other miracles, ‘ About the marvellousness which is manifested after 
the departure {vixizo) of Zaratfisbt, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, 
to the best existence {i,e. Heaven), and manifested also in the lifetime 
of Vishtasp.’ 

66 
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(d) Daiistan4 Dinik, LXXII. 8 (West, 8BE, xviii. 218) states 
that among the most heinous sinners, * one was Ttlr-i Br&tar-vaskhsh, 
the Earap and heterodox wizard, by whom the best of men [ i.e, 
Zaratfisht] was put to death/ If this be the same Earap that plotted 
against Zoroaster as a youth, it would imply an extraordinary longevity 
(p. 28, n. 4). 

(e) Dinhart, V. 3. 2. (West, SBE» xlvii. 126) mentions among the 
events in the history of the Religion, *the killing of ZaraMsht himself 
by Bratrft-r^sh. See also the note by Darab D. P. Sanjana in Geiger’s 
Eastern Iranians^ ii. p. 216. Compare likewise Dinkart translated by 
Peshotan Dastur Behramjee Sanjana, vol. vii. p. 485 : ‘ Among wicked 
priests the most wicked was Tur-e-Baratrut (i.e. Ttlr-i Bratar-vakhsh) 
of evil nature and desirous of destroying Zartbusht’s faith/ 

(f) The Great Iranian BUndahishn in a passage cited and trans¬ 
lated by Darmesteter {Le ZA, ii. 19, cf, also iii. Introd. Ixxix.) des¬ 
cribes the demon and wizard Malkds, who shall appear at the end of a 
thousand years to bring distress upon the earth, as a manifestation of 
ruin springing ‘from the race of T<llr-i-Bratr6k-r6sh who brought 
about Zarattlsht’s death/ 

«) The Persian prose treatise Sad-dar, ix. 6 TWest, SBE. xxiv. 
267) includes, among the list of sinners who are on a par with Ahriman, 
the same ‘ Ttlr-i Bratar-vakhsh who slew Zaratflsht/ The metrical 
Sad-dar repeats it also (Hyde, Historia Eeligionis, p. 441). 

(h) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, II 3 (West, S.B.E,, V. 195) 
alludes to the same tradition, for when Zarattlsht in a vision asks im¬ 
mortality of God, AHharmazd declines it. responding thus ; ‘When {i,e, 
if) I shall make thee immortal, 0 ZaratHsht the Bpitaman! then Ttlri- 
Bratar-vaksh the Earap will become immortal, and when Ttlr-i-Bratar- 
vaksh the Earap shall become immortal, the resurrection and future 
existence are not possible.’ 

The Pahlavi-Parsi tradition is therefore unanimous that Zoroaster 
perished by the hand of Tfir-i Bratar-vaksh or Bratrdk-r6sh, but it 
gives no specific details. Pirdausi must be following an Iranian tradi¬ 
tion in keeping with this when he assigns this event to the time of the 
Tfiranian invasion of Iran, and ascribes Zoroaster’s death to the 
storming of Balkh and the destruction of the temple Ntlsh-Adar, 
Other Persian writers seem to accept the same tradition... 

(i) Shah Namah, (ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1559), graphically des¬ 
cribes the final scene. I give a version of it, following Mohl iv. 363 and 
Vullers, Fragmented 103 : ‘The army (of Turan) thereupon entered Balkfai 
and the world became darkened with rapine and murder. They advanced 
toward the Temple of Eire {atash-kadah) and to the palace and glorioua 
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hall of gold. They burned the Zend-Avesta entire, and they set fire to 
the edifice and palaoe alike. There (in the sanctuary) were eight priests 
whose tongues ceased not to repeat the name of God ; all these they 
slew in the very presence of the Fire, and put an end to their life, of 
devotion. By the blood of these was extinguished the Fire of Zardtlsht. 
Who slew this priest I do not know.* The story is told over again, a 
few lines farther on, where the messenger bears to the absent Vishtasp 
the awful news of the sacking of the city, the death of Lohrasp the 
‘ king of kings,’ and the slaying of the Sage or Master [rad), by which 
none other than Zardusht is meant. The lines run (c/. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii. 1560, and Mohl. trad, iv. 364): ‘They have slain 
Lohrasp, the king of kings, before the city of Balkh ; and our days 
are darkened and full of trouble. For (the Turks) have entered the 
temple Niish-Adar and they have crushed the head of the Master 
(ZardHsht) and of all the priests; and the brilliant Fire has been 
extinguished by their blood.* 

(j) The prose chronicle Shah-Namah Nasr^ which Hyde (pp. 
319-325 of 1st ed), terms an abstract of Firdausi made by some Magian, 
states similarly with reference to this event: ‘ They say that when 
Arjasp’s army invaded Iran, Lohrasp left the place of divine worship as 
soon as he learned of this, and took to the field of battle. He killed a 
great many, but ho himself was slain, together with eighty priests (who 
were in the temple at Balkh B6<mi.) The fire was quenched by their 
blood ; and among the number of the eighty priests was Zardiisht the 
prophet, who also perished in this war,’ 

(k) The later Persian work Dabistdn (beginning of 17th century 
A.D.), claims that its statement is based upon ancient Iranian autho¬ 
rity and gives a picturesque description of the manner in which the 
martyred Zoroaster avenged himself upon his slayer Turbaraturhash, 
{i.e, Tdr-i Bratar-vakhsh) by hurling his rosary at his murderer and 
destroying him. Or, as the passage reads : ’ It is recorded in the 
books composed by Zardtlsht’s followers, and also in the ancient 
histories of Iran, that at the period of Arjasp’s second invasion. King 
Qushtasp was partaking of the hospitality of Z&l, in Seistan, and 
Isfendiar was a prisoner in Dazh Qumbaddn ; and that Lohrasp, not¬ 
withstanding the religious austerities he performed through divine 
favour, laid aside the robes of mortality in battle, after which 
the Turks took the city. A Turk named Turbaratur, or Turbara¬ 
turhash, (i.e. Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh) having entered Zardusht’s 
oratory, the prophet received martyrdom by bis sword. Zardusht, 
however, baying thrown at him the rosary {Shumar A*fin or Tad A frag) 
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which be held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an effnlgent 
splendor that its hrefellon Turbaratnr and consumed him.’ (Dabistan) 

(l) Two other late Persian passages imply that Zoroaster’s end was 
violent. Both of these are noticed by Hyde, from whom they are 
adopted here. The first is from the Persian historian Majdi (A. D, 
sixteenth century), who, after mentioning the dreadful invasion of 
Arjasp and the death of the priests in the temple of Balkh, goes on 
to say : *He quenched the fire of Zardt!isht with the blood of the Magi; 
and some one from Shiraz then slew Zardusht himself.’ (Hyde, op. ciLt 
p, 319 : de Harlez, Avesta ; tr. p. xxv. note 7.) 

(m) The second of these two passages is an allusion found in 

the Farhang-i-Jahangirit which apparently refers to the day of 
Zoroaster’s death as well as to the day on which he first undertook bis 
mission to Vishtsap, for the dates resemble those in Pahlavi sources as 
already described. The sentence reads: ‘ On the thirtieth day, Aniran, 
he entered Iran (or Persia), and on the fifteenth day, Deybamihr, he 
departed in sorrow from Iran.' Hyde,..seems rightly to have interpreted 
the allusion thus. 

Conclusion, —The accounts of Zoroaster’s death by lightning or 
a flame from heaven, as found in Greek and Latin patristic literature, 
seem to be legendary. According to Iranian tradition, bis death was 
violent, and it occurred at the hand of a Turanian whose name is 
preserved to ill-renown. Whether his martyrdom took place in the 
temple when Balkh was stormed, as later Iranian writers all statci 
cannot positively be asserted, although such may have been the case.” 

Footnote 418 

Maktad: suggested deriyatiye of the word. 

418. [ Milktdd : Origin of the word: In the Gujarati Procee¬ 
dings of the ‘ Zarthoshti Din-ni kh6l-karnari Mandli,’ for the years 
1898 to 1904, J. J. Modi discusses, Tat page 187), the origin of the 
word * MUktdd,' He says : Most of us, if I do not mistake, almost 
all of us, were of opinion that the word * mdktdd/ which we use for 
the last days of our vernal year, as an alternative word for ‘ Farvar^ 
degdUt was a Sanskrit word. In my lecture on “ Mukt4d-n4 Tebe- 
v&ro: t6 k6m guj&rv&,” (»' The Mukt4d days: How to pass them’), I 
have said that the term ' mlktad ’ has been adopted in India ; and, 

I think, that the use of that term was initiated by Neryosang Dhaval, 
the translator of the Avesta into the Sanskrit language ; because 
Neryosang, wherever he translates the Avesta phrase ' Ashaundm 
Fravashindm,* {i,e. ' Farohars of the Ash6 ’), into Sanskrit, he uses 
the phrase * mukta atmini vrudbi.' As Burnouf (in his Sur la Yasna^ 
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pp. 267-70) says, when Neryosang uses the word * vrudhi/ the latter 
does not do so in the sense of ordinary * vrudhi >’ but as special 
‘ vrudhi.* So that, the modern term * muktdd * has been derived from 
this term * mukta-dtmd* of Neryosang's. Now, I beg to submit that 
the word is not Sanskrit, as onoe we thought it to be. It is a Persian 
word, and it is 'mukhtar,* meaning *ohosen, selected, most excellent, 
supreme, highest,’ (according to Steingass). I have the authority of 
the B&oayatoi Nariman Hoshang to say so- This Edvayet was written, 
in 1478 A. D., in Persia. While speaking of the 7th Nask, it 
says,— {vide Darab Hormazdyar’s Eevayet, of the Bombay University 
Manuscript I, folio 110) : “ The seventh is the Pajam : this Nosk is 

of twenty-two sub-divisions, and its explanation is with regard to 
lawful and unlawful animals,...also about the season of the five 
days of the Guardian Spirits which they call [ ‘ Mokhtar ’ ] the select, 
(and) wherefore they are appointed.”—(West.) This passage, then 
shows that the word is originally Persian, and is ‘ mukhtar^ and not 

* mukhtat* The very fact that it has been used, by the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, about more than four hundred years ago, shows that it is 
Persian, or,—to speak more correctly,—Persianised Arabic. So, 
‘ mukhtar days’ mean ‘the select days.’ From the Bevayet, it appears 
that, originally, the term was applied to the five principal days, and 
then extended to ten days. Again, we must note that the word, as 
commonly pronounced by our people, some years ago, was ‘ mukhtar^* 
and not *milktdd* I think that, it is since we began to compare the 
word to the Sanskrit ‘ muktat,* that the modern generation, under 
that impression, began to pronounce it as 'muktad* In support of 
this statement, I have to say that it was only a fortnight ago, that I 
happened to see a book of Yasna, written by one M.B. M&dan, one 
of the first few pupils of the Mulla Firoz Madressa, under its former 
teacher Dastur Rastamji. Therein, in the Preface, I saw the word 

* mukhtdr' and not * muktdd.* ** 

The ‘E&he-r4st-numai Zdrthushtian Sabh4’ (Society),—started in 
opposition to the ‘ Bahnumai Mazdayasna Sabh^,’—has attempted to 
give the derivative of the term ‘ muktad.* See p. 8 of part 23 of vol. I, 
of the last mentioned Society's Gujarati Proceedings, and its refuta¬ 
tion therein,— 

Footnote 420 

The oontroversy as to the period of the Farvardegan 
(or Muktad or Dosla) days, 

420, [ In some orthodox Farsi families the period extends be¬ 

yond ten days. In Persia, it is from five to ten. So that, there is a 
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difference of opinion, as regards the period for which the Maktdd or 
Farvardegdn days are to be observed. 

There has been some controversy over the subject: whether the 
Farvardegan or Mukt&d days should be for eighteen, or any and what 
shorter period. 

In 1907, S. D. Bharucha was able to announce that a definite 
inference is deduoible on this subject by reading, side by side, certain 
writings in the Yashna I. 1-10, the Farvardin Yasht XIII. 49, 
and the result, he considers, is that the Farvardegan days are ten 
and no more. For a discussion, pro and con, on this discovery of S. D, 
Bharucha, see the Edst Ooftar (weekly Anglo-Gujarati newspaper) of 
26th January 1908. 

See also, on this subject, a pamphlet issued by the B4hnum&e 
Mazdayasnan Sabhd, in 1904, advocating the observance of the 
Muktad for ten days only. Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, B.A., an 
Avesta and Sanscrit scholar, published, in 1905, a pamphlet in which 
ho has argued to show that, according to the Avestan literature, these 
Farvardegan days are five only, and not ten, as opined by the Sabha. 
S. K. Hodivala addressed some of the European savants on this subject. 
Dr Ferdinand Justi wrote to him : “ Your views about the duration 
of the Farvardegan are quite convincing and in accordance with the 
original prescription of Yasht 13-49.*’ Dr Eugene Wilhelm wrote : 

‘ As you rightly say, the original five days became ten, and afterwards 
sixteen-eighteen days during the last 400 years of our era,” 
Writing of S. K. Hodivala’s pamphlet Dr Wilhelm says ; “...I care¬ 
fully studied your treatise, which, besides the discussion of several 
questions of grammar, gives a historical survey for how many days 
the Farvardegan feast was celebrated throughout the centuries, and 
how it came that in the course of time there was a divergence from 
the principles of the Avesta, so that now the Farvardegan is 
celebrated in India for 16-18 days.” 

For a collection of opinions,—(taken in 1850, and again in 1902 • 
A.D.)—, of Dasturs and Ervads, on the subject of ' Farvardegan Days • 
how many they are: what ceremonies are enjoined : and what cere¬ 
monies should be discarded as erroneous and superstitious, as being due 
to long usage only,’—see parts 8 and 14 of vol. VI, (1897-98),for a reprint 
of the same from vol. I, parts 10 and 19, of the 'Bahnumai Mazdayasna 
Babha’Proceedings in Qujarati. In refutation of opinions, expressed 
in those pages, on some points, (c.p., as to ten days being the period for 
Farvardegan days, etc,), Dastur Darab Peshotanji Sanjana published 
e reply. To this reply the * Bahnnmai * Society published, in aujarati, 
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a rejoinder in 76 ootavo pages, in parfc I, of vol. VII, (1904 A.D.) of its 
Proceedings. The subject is very important, and, therefore, I may say 
that a brochure reprint of these pages can be had from Phirozsha 
Dinsba Mukadam’s Book Ddp6t, Church Gate Street, Port, Bombay, 
and from the Daftar Ashkara Press, Port, Bombay. 

In 1852 A.D., -the * Bahnumai Mazdayasnan Sabha' took up 
the subject of the rites and ceremonies, observed by Parsis in India, 
during the Parvardegan days (popularly called the Muhtad or Ddsld). 
See part 9 of vol, I, of 1852 A.D., of its Gujarati Proceedings, in which 
the main outlines of the rites and ceremonies, observed by the Parsis 
prior to that period, are set forth. In 1852, several members of that 
Society, entered into a written agreement to discard certain rites and 
ceremonies then observed by the Parsis during the MUktdd days. The 
agreement has been printed on p. 3 of that volume. In a subsequent 
portion of vol. I of these Proceedings, is set out, at length, all that the 
Society did to indicate, to the Parsis, the unnecessary, superfluous, 
and superstitious practices, rites, and ceremonies, observed by them 
during the Muktdd d&ys. 

As to the views held by the antagonistic * R^ihe-rAst numai 
Zarthushtian Sabha,' on the subject of the Parvardegan days and the 
requisite ceremonies, how many days they should last (according to that 
Society's views), the derivative of the term etc., as well as the refuta¬ 
tion of some of that Society's views, see p. 11 seq., of part 23 of vol. I. 
of 1856, of the Gujarati Proceedings of the * Bahnumai Mazdayasna 
Sabha.' 

Dastur Darab P. Sanjana in a brochure, (in 1902), has attempted 
to show, by means of the Avesta text, grammar, and philology, that 
the Parvardegan [Muktdd) day are seventeen. In ch. XXXVII of 
Sad-dar, only ten days are mentioned for the Parvardegan days. 

A large number of families, and in most of the Atash-Beherams, the 
period observed is of eighteen days. The Bahnumai Mazdayasnan 
Society has been for ten days' observance of the Muktad, The following 
books etc, have been relied upon for that opinion : (1) Persian Bevayats, 
such as the * Saddar-e-Bundehesb,’ * Saddare-Nazam,' ^Sad-dare- 
Behere-Tavil,’ and the Bevayets of Kama Vora and Kaus Kamdin ; (2) 
Pahalvi books,—such as Vajar-Karde-Dini, published by Dastur 
Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana; the manuscript of Dine Vajarkard^ in 
possession. of Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji: the Pahlavi Bevayat, pre¬ 
ceding the manuscript of Dadestan-e-Dini \ the Pahalvi Vendidad: the 
Pabalavi Dinkard^ and the Fabalavi Nirangistan; (3) Avastaio evidence 
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from : the Yao Visat Karde of the Earvardin Yasht; (4) More modern 
works by Dasturs and Ervrads: Hekayate Dini: Kholasaye-Din : Ketabe 
Avasta-o Zand: Rehber-e-din-e Zarthoshtit edited by Dastur E.S. Meherji 
Bana : Ayine-din-heh-Mazdayasni^ by Ervad B. F. Babadi : Dastur 
Jamaspji Minooher Jamasp Asana*s Gujarati Sermons on ‘ Parobar, * 
‘ Farvardegan,' and ‘ What oeremoniea should be performed during the 
Farvardegan days, and the Zoroastrian firmdn ( = ordinance) of ob¬ 
serving the Asho Farohar ceremony’ : Hekayate Farvardegaut edited 
by Dastur Peshotan Behramji Sanjana : Farmane din-e-Zarthoshtit a 
monthly magazine by Dastur F.D. Jamasp Asana: Kholase^Mazdyasne 
by Ervad K. M. Modi: Farjyate Zarthosti, and Ayin-e-Zarthoshtit by 
Ervad Aspandiarji Framji Babadi. 

By way of reminder, I may cite the following passage from Albi- 
runi (ed. Sachau) in re this most primitive ritual reported as current 
in his time (1000 A. D.): “Begarding these (Farvardegan] days there 
has been, among the Persians, a controversy. According to some, 
they are the last five days of the month of Ab^in ; according to others, 
they the Andergdht that is, the five Epagomense, which are added 
between Ab4n and Andhar-m4h. When the controversy and dispute 
increased, they adopted all (ten) days in order to establish the matter 
on a firm basis, as this is one of the chief institutes of their religion, 
and because they wished to be careful, since they were unable to as¬ 
certain the real facts of the case. So that, they called the first five 
days the first Farvardegan, and the following five days the second 
Farvardegan : the latter, however, is more important than the former. 
The first day of these Epagomence is the first day of the sixth Gahan- 
bar, in which God created man. It is called Hamaspatmae dhaem- 
g4h.” 


In referring to M. N. Kuka’s Paper, on the Principal Persian 
Festivals in the days of King Naoshervan, (in the Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume)^ (1915), its editor, J.J. Modi, in his 
Introduction says (on p. xiv) : “ Mr. Kuka's reference to Albiruni, 
saying that the Farvardegan days began with the 25th day of the 
month, viz.t Ashisang, shows that the number of the holidays,-—whiohi 
according to the Avesta, was ten,—began to increase in Persia itself, in 
the latter days of its empire, and not in India, as supposed by many.’*— 
On p. XII {op, cit,) J.J. Modi observes; We learn from Albiruni, (and 
bis statement is confirmed by other evidence), that, in the time of the 
Bassanian dynasty, the Farvardegan days, consecrated to the ancestor, 
began on the 26th day of the month Aban.”—M.M.M.] 
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Footnote 427 

•Mnktad: Hov they are obeerTed in Persia of the modern day. 

427. [ MUktdd : As to how these are observed by the modern 

Zoroastrians in Persia, see p. 188 of Kavasji Dinshah Kyas’s Travels 
in Persia. He contrasts what is done during the ten or eighteen days 
by the Parsis in India with what their oo>religionists in Persia do. 
He says : ** The difference is as between heaven and earth, and gives 
the Persians credit for the extreme simplicity of their observances. In 
Persia, the Muktad last either for hve often days at the mOj|t. A. 
place is set apart where, on a metal tray, dried and fresh fruit of sorts, 
flowers, damn, milk and some sort of spirituous liquor are placed. 
Prayers are offered at a Are lit close by. The Zoroastrians of Persia 
do not send out of the house any of these consecrated articles : but, in 
India, friends and relatives exchange trays full of them,” and Mr Kyash 
greatly deplores the latter custom. 

In the Farsi Cyclopcedia, published in the Gujarati language under 
the auspices of a Pars! Association, the Bazme Jashne liouze Ahurmazd, 
an article, headed ** Muktad,” is contributed. A precis ot this article 
will sufficiently indicate what is generally done, at the present day, by 
the Parsis of India, and what they ought not to do, during the Muktad 
or Farvardegan days 

The Muktad are also called Dosld, Many observe these for 
eighteen days, commencing with Arsesang day of the month of As- 
pandad and ending with the early morning of Amardad day of the 
month of Farvardin. On the Astad day, Ardafravashni, Astad Yazd, 
and Sarosh Yajshne ceremonies should be performed, as also, the geti- 
kharid should be celebrated. Horn Yazd, Ashofarohar, and Sarosh 
Baj prayers should be performed, and the prayers of the Afringans 
said. Farokhshi and Batoom should be performed. 1200 times shfmld 
the' Ashem-vohu’ be repeated. The Pateit should be said. '»me 
should be repeated on the days Asman, Jamiad, Marespann and 
Aneran. The Ijashne appertaining to the Astad day should be 
performed. On the flrst Qatba*Qahambar day, Ijashne of the* Gatha,' 
and the Yisparad of the Gahambar should be celebrated ; the Baj 
ceremony performed, Afringan prayer repeated, and the Farokhshi 
oeremon#Imade. 11^0 Honvar should be said, and the Prayer of 
Praise repeated in the darg&h. On the 2nd, 4tb, and 5th Gatba-Ga- 
bambar day, all that is laid down for observance on the first Gatha 
should be performed, and, on the 6th Gatha day, the Bkj Prayer with 
jiav (new vestments) shotlld be offered in the Ushahini G&b, (time 
66 
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between the morning twilight to sanrise). The Afringan prayer 
said. The Pateit (Penitential) Prayer should be offered for the 
sins of the closing year. As to the prayers and ceremonies for the first 
six days of the new year that sets in, i.e., the days that immediately 
follow the Qatha days, the Ijashne, the Afringan, the B4j, and Satoom 
should be performed. If the precedents of past ages are followed, 
charity should be resorted to according to one’s own means ; Zoroaa- 
trians imprisoned for money-debts should be released by paying off 
their debts. 

m 

On the Hormazd day, the first day of the New Year, the Ijashne 

and Afringan appropriated to that day, should be performed : the 
Afringan, B&j and Satoom in honour of the Farohars should be per¬ 
formed. On this day, prayers from the Hormuzd Yasht should be offer¬ 
ed as much as possible. Penitential prayers etc. also should be said. 

On the day Bahman, the second day of the new year, the Afrin¬ 
gan, and theB4j ceremony should be performed, as also the Satoom 
prayers offered in honour of the Amshaspand Bahman and of the 
Parohars. 

On the day Ardibehesht, the third day, the above should be 
repeated in honour of the Amshaspand of that name. Prayers from 
the Ardibehesht Yasht should be offered as much as possible. During 
the Bapithvangah (that is, from mid-day to afternoon), the Bapithvan 
Yajshne, Aringan, and B4j should be performed. 

On the day Sheherevar, the fourth day, the same ceremonies and 
prayers should be offered in sacred memory of the Amshaspand of 
that name, and of the Farohars. 

On the day Aspandarmad, the same in honour of this Amasha- 
spand. On this day the jashne for the Farobars should be specially 
performed, if means permit: the belief being that, on this day, at 
early dawn, the Farohars visit the house, and remain there till the 
early morning of the day of Khordads^l. The B&j, Afringan in honour 
of the Farohars, in the Ushahina gah (from morning twilight to sun¬ 
rise) should be performed. If means permit, prayers over aiav (new 
vestments) should be offered. 

On the day Khordad, the Afringan appertaining to that day, and 
of the Farohars should be performed in the Havani g4h (from sunrise 
to mid-day.) If means permit, the Ijashne, in honour of that Amash- 
pand should be performed. Pfayers, from the Ebordad Yasht in 
particular should be recited. In a Bavayet, (a reply to a reference to 
Zoroastrians stp of Persia), of Shahpur of Broach, it is enjoined that 
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in the Ushahini gab, the Afringan Baj should be performed without 
fail. 

All the prayers and oeremonies, set forth above, are by the 
mobeds. The individual members of the household also say their 
ordinary and special prayerSf while the mobed is busy with his own. 

I may here mention that, in orthodox houses, a frame-work of iron 
is set up on iron *ped6stals, and also iron tripods. On these, metal 
vessels filled with water are placed, one over the other. Sometimes 
porcelain ware is substituted. In the vessels, flowers are placed, andi 
on a metallic round tray, dry and fresh fruit is placed. Among the ex¬ 
tremely common and superstitious class of Parsis, the practice is some¬ 
times resorted to of surrounding the central elevated part of the iron 
frame-work, with the jdmd^ (a crinoline-like coat of white cotton 
cloth), and the sudreh and kusti are deposited inside the same: and 
in addition thereto, pieces of sugar-cane are so arranged as to give the 
whole structure an appearance of having hands and legs, and. by the 
side of all this, prayers are said. But this despicable practice is fast 
disappearing. It appears to have originated with what prevails 
amongst the Hindus during their Ganpati holidays, when also figures are 
erected and worshipped. To the same practice is due the origin, 
during the Muktad days, of sweetmeats of sorts being consecrated, 
and clothes, inkstand, paper, ring, foot-gear, comb, etc. placed near by, 
and some prayers offered. The idea underlying all this heathenism 
is that the ' souls ’ of the dead may receive these articles. 

It may be mentioned here that the prayers, during the Muktad 
days, are said by the mobed who is attached to each family house. 
He is called the Panthaki of the family. In case there is no such 
Panthaki attached, then any mohed is called in to perform the 
oeremonies. A scale of fees is fixed for each such ceremony. 

I may also incidentally mention here that the Parsis, when offer¬ 
ing their prayers, do not recite the year along with the day (rdj) and 
month (mdh). On this subject Ervad S. D. Bharucha has adduced 
certain probable reasons. Vide the Gujarati Proceedings of the 
'Zarthushti Din-ni-khol karn&ri Mandli,’ vol. II, of 1891, p. 83. K.B. 
Gama has there pointed out that some allusion on this point is made 
in the Vispered, —M.M.M. ] 

„ Footnote 429 

Flowers and the Farsi days of eaoh Month. 

429. [ ^'Another object of nature used as a symbol in our [ Parsi] 

ceremony is the sweet-smelling flower. It is universally admitted to be 
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tbe emblmn aoA manifestation of Ood’s lore to his fellow*ere4tttres; 
for, it at onoe awakens in his mind a sense of the beautiful and good, 
and produoes the most delightful sensations of His nature* 'The 
very inutility of flowers/ says a learned writer, * is their eleganoe 
and great beauty; for they lead us to thoughts of generosity and 
.moral beauty, detached from and superior to ail selfishness; so 
that they are pretty lessons to nature’s book of instruction, teaching 
man that he lives, not by bread or from bread alone, but that be has 
another than an animal life.* **—Bastamji Bduiy^^^DAStoor Sanjena; 
Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianism in p. 235. 

The mention of Flowers reminds me to note here that in the 
Bundahishn, a book often referred to by Mile. Menant, names of flowers 
have been given, typical of each of the Saints ifereshte) after whom 
the Farsi days of the month take their names. 1 shall reproduce them 
here. With Ormazd as tbe president of the celestial council, tbe 
Amshaspands [ or Amesha Spanta] are seven in number.••.The first 
seven days of each month bear their names. Every one of the group 
has a special flower dedicated to him or her, [the Amshaspands 
being both male and female. ] {Bundahishn, XXVIL 24)*'-->Dhalla: 
Zoroastrian Theology, p. 226 :— 

(1) Ahurmazd: chambeli or moghro: Jaemintm Sambae, or J. gran* 
difiorum: 

(2) Behman: yellow chdmpd: Michelia champaca, 

(3) Ardibehesht: green sabji: Ooimum Basilicum 

(4) Sheherever: white zabji: Ocymum Basilicum. 

(6) Aspandarmad : TuUi ; Ocimum sanctum. 

(6) Ebordad : Akalber : Canna Indica. 

(7) Amardad; Bhoee Champa: Kaemperia rotunda. 

. (8) Dep-Adar: Damneh : Artemisia vulgaris. 

(9) Adar: Oool-Lala, 

(10) Avan: Nilophal: Nymphaea Lotus. 

(11) Ehorsbed: Dadem: Punica Oranatum. 

(12) Mohor: Oulab: Bosa Damascena. 

(13) Tir; Moghro : Jasminum Sambae, 

(14) Oosh : Mendi: Lawsonia alba. 

(16) Dep-Meher: flower of the Kewoda tree: Par^Awnm odoraUs* 
simus. 

(16) Meher; Nafarmani 
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(17) Sarosh: flower of the red Kh$wra tree: Althaea officinalie i 
(Lai Khair is Acacia Sundra : it is not asoertainabie which 
of the two it may boj though the Althaea rariety appears more 
probable.) 

(18) Easne: Shevti : Chrysanthemum Indicum, 

(19) Farvarfiin : Qul-Mohor : Ccesalpina pulcherrima or Poinoiana 
regia* 

(20) Beheram : flower of the Fudina Shrub: Mentha viridis. 

(21) Ram; flower of the yellow Khewra tree: (This may be 
Althaea officinalis) : 

(22) Govad : Qulhas : Mirabilis Jalapa* 

(28) Dep-Din: Methi : Trigonella Foenum graecum, 

(24) Dean: Oulgoto : Tagetes erecta. 

(25) Arsisaug : Sada sowason ; (-* the perennial flower* plant): 
Vinca rosea. 

(26) Astad; white h6m. 

(27) Asman: Different varieties of Behdn or Sabjdh: Ocimum 
Basilicum* 

(28) Jamiad : flower of the Ooolgoona tree. 

(29) Marespand : Guldaudi: Chrysanthemum coronarium* 

(30) Aneran: Home Kherit or Qulchheri : Polianthes tuberosa. 

I am indebted to Mr G. D. Mahalaxmivala, the late Parsi Superin* 
tendent of the Victoria Gardens, of Bombay, for revising this note, 
giving English and Latin equivalents of the vernacular names of 
flowers. 1 would suggest to every chUtst Zarathflshti owner of a garden 
to have trees and plants of ail these flowers I—M.M.M. ] 
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Abadan, (a mobed), 411. 

Abbas the Great, 53,103n, 120. 

Abbas II, 103n. 

Abbas Ali, Sayyad: His Kisseh 
in re Broach falling into the 
hands of the British, 217. 

Abbas-abad, 104. 

Abbas Effendi, son of Beha, 162n. 

Abbasid Khalifs, Dynasty of, 36. 

Abbot’s estimate of Zoroastrian po¬ 
pulation in Persia, 109n. 

Abdul Fazal Allami, (of Aine- 
Akbari ): 

Enaperor Akbar’s order to, to 
keep fire burning at his court, 
day and night, 246. 

Abiwerd, 29n. 

Aboul Eeda, 28o, 30 d. 

Aboul Moundhir Hisham, 27n. 

Abstention, 

from drinking wine, 331. 

from pleasures of life, no merit 
in, 831, 

Abu Bekr-el-Hodhaili, 27o, 

Abu, Mount, 55. 

Abulfeda, (see Beinaud”). 

Aohaeminides, 23, 

Achaemenian : 

Dynasty of, 35. 

Cyrus lays foundation of the A. 
empire, 33n. 

religion of the A. Kings, 31n, 

Era, dated long after,the time of 
Zoroaster, 228, 

actresses, 

no Parsi women as, 174n, 

Adam, Zoroastrian, (see ** Eaio- 

mars”)* 


Adams, Bev. Isac, 151. 

Adar, Parsi month of: 

alleged to be the first month of 
secular or civil year, 226. 
as also of religious year, 234. 
is last of winter month, 371. 
why the month is so named 
after the name of Yazata of 
that name, 371. 

Adarbad Marespand : 

His Pand-Nameh, and the sub¬ 
ject of drinking wine, 331n, 
records the particular virtues 
of each Parsi day, 373. 

Adaridrif ( = ‘pyraea’), (-Zoroas¬ 
trian chapel), 374n. 

AdU- Kavieh^ 

of Mulla Eiruz, 212. 

Adultery, 

absence of, among Parsi women, 
in olden days, 174. 

ae-muko, amuko^ 306. 

aeshma, 875. 

Afargdn, (see “ Afringan”). 

Afrasiab, 121, 123. 

Afrin’C-Dibache, 375. 

AfriU’e-Gahambar, 387d, 390. 

Afrin-e-Myazd, 381. 

Afringan: [Av. * Afrinakdn*)i 

Prayers of the, how recited dur¬ 
ing Eravardegan Days, 379. 
Ceremony of the, 379. 
of the Gahamhar, 381. 

Afringdn-i-Bapithavan, 360. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, 129. 

Agda, 

Guebres of, and remnants of dokh* 
mas and darimihrs in, 110« 
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agidrit (a small fire-temple«*oha- 
pel) 318 q, 

The term explained, 354n, 355, 
A sine qud non, where a num¬ 
ber of Parsie reside, 354 d. 

Agwatb. 

Battle of, 26a, 

Agriculture 

and Parsis, 175. 

and the Vendidad, 175n. 

Ahi (Vedio), 122o. 

AhUuUKhitdb, 138, 167. 

Ahriman, (•■Angra Mainyu), 13, 
32n, 55 d, 248. 350, 352n, 
373n.376n. 

Ahura, 13. 

Ahura Mazda, (Ahurmazd), (Or- 
mazd), (- ‘Wise Lord ’) 2. 
12, 13. 178, 186, 186, 239. 
247, 248. 360, 376d. 377d. 
380, 386, 386. 387, S89q, 390. 
406d. 409n. 412n. 418d. 

426a, 434d. 

Airy ana Vaijo, (or Vaejah), 
the ancient home of the Irani¬ 
ans. 365. 

Only two seasons recognized in, 

866 . 

naphtha springs in various 
places of the, 41 In. 

Aivyanaghan, 

and the kiishti of Parsis, 94n. 

AiwisrUthrima Gdh, (a time or 
watch of day), 

extent of the hours (watch) of 
the, 373. 

Aiyddgdre Zarirdn, 94n. 

Ajaeb-aUMalukat, (book), 382. 

Ajenta Caves Paintings, 34. 

Ajmta Notes of Burgess, 34. 

Aka andhidrdf 92. 

Akbar, Emperor, 

alleged investing of, with svdra 
hustit 83* 

Akbar's Dream, (poem), 
by Tennyson, 240. 

Akdah. village, 136. 

Akhbdr^ Kabisa (newspaper), 311. 

Akhbdri Soudagar (newspaper^, 

46ii» 


AMsthakhri's mention of Parsis 
in several parts of India, 54, 

Alafkhan, (see ** Alpkhan ’*)• 

‘AlShi B4g': 

founded by Sir Jamsetji Jejee« 
bhoy, 265. 

Gahambars held in, 888. 

AZdf-(religious requisites 

for a Parsi ceremony, 394. 

Alaud-din-Khilji, 68, 59n. 

Al-biruni, (who flourished at the 
end of the 10th century A.D.): 
32n, 56, 224, 226, 226, 230, 
231,232,248,336,368, 371, 
378n, 4 L6o, 440a. 

Albuquerque, 

takes the island of Hormuz, 30n. 
and Goa, 161. 

Alexander the Great: 121, 123. 
overthrows Darius, 23. 

his army stops at Zadra-Earta 
to sacrifice to the gods, 52. 

his destruction of fire-temples, 
56. 

Alexandra Native Girls* Institu¬ 
tion, Funds etc. of, 250. 

Ali-parast, 

tribe of, 172. 

' All Souls’ Day : also 'All Saints' 
Day’, analogous to the Zoro- 
astrian worship of Fravashis, 
416n. 

(See, also, under “ Fravardigan 
Day”). 

Allahabad, 

Parsis as Volunteers in, 195. 

Allbless Obstetric Hospital, Funds 
etc. of. 264. 

D. E„ Charitable Dispensaryi 
Funds etc. of, 265. 

Allbless B4g, 

founded for marriage etc. 
occasions, 265. 

Alp Khan, 58, 59n, 61n. 63. 
becomes master of Sanjani 
63. 397. 

Alpi. 

Parsis begin trading with, 83. 

AmardAdskl, The f4te of, S67, 

Amas, Battle oU 36n. 
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amhdda (or ' coiled up tresses *) of 
Farsi women, 294n.^ 

Amelioration Society of Zoroa- 
strians in Persia: 
founded in Bombay, 132. 
Funds of, 135. 

Amerddd (6r Amarddd) (Av. 
Amerebab.) (»‘Immorbaliby’)- 
Farsi month of: 

Name of ‘Ameshaspenba' guard¬ 
ing Trees and Vegetation, 369. 
Beason why his name was 
given to this month, 369. 
coincides with the Hindu 
month of Pbsh, 369. 

Amesha Spenta, (see “ Amsha- 
spands”) 

Amshaspands (or‘Amesha Spenta’) 
(the six chief attributes of the 
Deity), (synonymed with j 
‘ arch-angels ’) : believed to 
supply names for the Gappa- 
docean Calendars, 357. 
names of the Parsi days given 
after those of Amesha Spenta, 
360. 

Paper on the subject of, 360n. 
functions of each, mention¬ 
ed in the divisions (into 
weeks), in the list of these 
divisions, 361 et seq. 
basis of the nomenclature of 
the, 364. 

amuko, (ae-muko), 806. 

amulets, (see *‘tdvid'') 

Anacreon and Hafiz, 181n. 

Anar (in Persia), 
once inhabited by Zoroastrians, 

no. 

Ander gdht (the five Epagomenae), 
440n. 

Andhar-rndht 44d'n. 

Anderson, G. W, (a, judge), 404. 

Anderson, Phillip: 

bis English in Western India, 
73,76. 


angarkha («coab) of Parsis of 
olden days, 286,288. 
the name now gone out of vogue 
among Parsis, 289. 

Angels, (see “Amshaspands*’) 
Angles, 

give their name to England, 35n. 
Angra Mainyu, (see “Ahriman”) 
Anhita Ardavisiira Jashan, 419. 
Animals, 

The Bai Sakarbai Dinshah Petit 
Hospital for: funds etc. of, 
254. 

the Metyariya Gahambars and, 
389. 

alleged religious sacrifice of, by 
king Gushtasp, 428 n. 
Anjuman (=»Zoroa8trian synod), 
derivative of, 44n ; 

Anjuman’s Shfth6.n8h4hi Abash 
Beheram in Bombay : 
history of, 405. 

Ankleshvar: 

geography etc. of, 50. 

some Parsis migrate to, from 

Sanjan, 50, 65. 

Ankleshvaria, Beheramgore Tohe- 
muras, 222. 

Ankleshvaria, Tehemuras D., 222, 
386 n, 391 n, 410. 

Anosha bavad, 

the formula of, 380 n. 

Anquetil, (see *' Duperron”) 
Antaiia, Manekji Limji, (see 
“ Hataria”) 

Antbropogeny, Zoroastrian, as 
dealt with by Oasartelli, 
377 n. 

Antia, Edalji Kershaspji, 

views of, as to utility of the Be- 
vayets 326 n. 

Antiochus Theos, 24. 
ap-dazti ( = ‘creation of waters’), 
39. 

Arab geographers, 

who have made particular study 
of the anquity of Zoroastrian 
Iran, 158. 

Arabsi advent of, in Persia, 24. 
ill 
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Arbab Jamshid, 150. 
porfcraik of, 150 B. 

Arbab Khosru Shah Jehan, por¬ 
trait of, 150 B. 

Arbela, 
battle of, 23. 

naptha springs near. 41 In. 

Archangels, Zoroastrian, 

(see “Amshaspands”) 

Arcbfeological researches at Patali- 
putra (Patna)—36,37,353 n. 

Ardd Fzm/( = Arta Viraf) Ndmeh, 
copy of, brought to India 
from Persia, 125. 

Ardashir, (=* Artashir), (see “Arde- 
sir”) 

ArdavMrd, 370, 

Ardestan (or Ardistan), 

colonized by a Zoroastrian, 110. 

Ardesir, (or Ardashir), 

founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty, 24n, 25. 

Ardesir, a Parsi in India, 

assists against Mahomodan 
attack, 60, 62, 397. 

Ardesir Babekan, 30. 

Ardesir Bahadur, 

Kotval of Surat, 84. 

Ardesir Meherban, 
of Yezd, 18, 115. 

Ardibehesht, 

Fire, 188, 248. 

Amesha Spenta, history of 
the basis of his nomen¬ 
clature in connection with 
name of that month, 364. 
name of Amesha Spenta, lord 
of Heat, 368. 

specially mentioned in Bapi- 
thvan Gah, 368. 

'why the name given to the 
month of, 368. 

remarkable coincidence that 
the ‘ Thermidor’ (or * Hot 
Month*) of the Bepublioan 
(French) Calendar, {i.e, from 
19th July to 17th August), is 
identical with the period 
covered by the Parsi month 
of, 369. {continued) 


Ardibehesht,—(Oontd.) 

montji of Qarmapada (»Path 
of Heat) on the Be- 
histun Inscriptions, suggested 
to correspond with the Parsi 
month of, 369. 

thef6te of Bapithvan, in honour 
of, 386. 

Ariana Antiqua, (book), by 
Wilson, 34. 

Ardavisura Jashan, 419. 

Ardavisura Anahita, 419. 

Arjasp, Arejat-aspa), 

takes Balkh from Vishtasp, 
414, 431 n. 

Armenia, 

stone-platforms in, for holding 
Gahambars, 371 n. 

Arms, 

profession of, by Parsis, 175. 

Army, 

in India, 164. 

question of Parsis enlisting in 
the, 198. 

Parsis in the Portuguese army, 
177 n. 

Arnold, Prof. T. W., 

his views in re question of the 
persecution of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 156. 

Arrian (or Arrien), 23n. 

Arsace, 

Revolt of, 24. 

Artillery Company of London, 
the Hon’ble, 197. 

Aryan type of the features of 
Parsis, 293n. 

Aryans, 

Gabars descendants of the, 118. 
and the Hebrews, 248. 
when Persians detached them¬ 
selves from the, 377d. 

Ary as of the Big-Vedat 243. 

Asa, Cama, (see “ Kama Asa**). 

asceticism, 

not inculcated in Zoroastrian 
religion, 332. 

.dsAa (®‘Righteousness’), 98n, 
and AtaTf 188. 
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ABha-Yahishtia, 

genius of * best purity,J 239. 

Ashaunam Fravashinam. (* Faro- 
bars of the Asho), 436n. 

Ashdm vdhil and v6hi, 219. 

Ashemaogba (or Ashmog), 38n, 

333. • 

Ashirvddt (a formula), 10. 

differences between the Kadmi 
and the Shilhansbahi cere¬ 
mony of the, 220. 

Ashmog Tor Ashemaogba), 38n, 
383. 

Asia Minor, 

introduction of Persian Calendar 
into, 262n. 

Aslam, M., 

his Letters against Christianity, 
312n. 

asmo-daiti {- ‘ creation of skyO, 
390. 

asnya (or Gah), 373. 

Asok, Palace of, 

picture of part of, visited by 
Chinese travellers, 36 B. 

Assam, 

Persian rule in, 38. 

Asnavand (or Asnavad) Mount, 
("believed to bo Mount = 
Saband or possibly Mount 
Zindan): 

one of the centres of Fire 
Vaharam, 406n. 

Aspandarmad, (S p e n d a r m a d), 
Parsi month named after : 
guarding the soil, 372, 376d. 
extent of its period, 372. 
its characteristic feature, 372. 
corresponding period in the 
French Republican Calendar, 
372. 

Aspjyadyir, (see “ Isfandy^ir”). 

asperana, (" 0010 ) 1 ^ 330 . 

Aspheron, 

naptha-springs of, 41 In. 

Associations, (Parsi), (see under 
“ Society”) 

Assyria, 32, 411n. 


Assyrians, 

worship of Fire by the, 412n. 

As tad day 

of the month Avaji, 226. 

Astyages, 33n. 

Atar (‘ Fire’), 187. 
and Asha, 188. 

Atash-Adran (or dari-Mehor), 
number of, in Bombay, 374n. 
ceremonies of, explained, 392n. 
even mobed must have certain 
qualifications to enter the 
sanctum sanctorum of, 407. 

Atash Behei^m (or Bahr^m, or 
Varahran), 12. 

electric lights in, in Bombay, 
79n. 

the first consecrated on Indian 
soil, (see under “Ir^n-sh^h.”) 
period for consecration of an, 
112 . 

the first Kadini, in Bombay, 

210 . 

question of any mandate to 
erect an, 409. 

two, founded in Surat while 
Kabisa controversy was at 
its highest, 236. 

resort to courts of law on ques¬ 
tion if two A. being allow¬ 
able in one and same city, 
236. 

occasions when Parsis visit, 
354n, 

not found in every small town, 
354n. 

history of the anniversaries of all 
the A.B. in India, 392 et seq, 
anniversaries of all A.B. in India 
do not fall on same day, 392. 
mode of consecrating an, des¬ 
cribed, 392n, 406. 
the Inin Shclh, history of, 393 
et seq 

at Naosari, and its history, 
401. 

Dadiaeth’s, in Bombay, for Kad- 
mis, history of, 403. 

Modi’s (in Surat), (for Shahan¬ 
shah is), 403« {continued) 
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Atash Beheram,—(oontd.) 
KdUbhai’s, (in Surat), (forEad- 
. mis), 404. 

Wadiaji’s, (in Bombay), 405, 
detailed desoription of oonseora- 
tion ceremony of an, 406 
et seq» 

or Atash-i-Vaharam, one of the 
five kinds of fires enumerated 
by Casartelli, 406n. it has 
three principal centres, 406n. 
reasons for using the 16 princi¬ 
pal fires for consecration of, 
409. 

any mandate to erect, 409. 
where did the institution of an 
A.B. originate? 409. 
the term A.B. not generic, 411. 

Atash-Dadgdh, 

and ceremonies of it, explained, 
392 n. 

one of the three fires reverenced 
by Parsis, 407. 

Atash-kh4n4, 

its equivalent in ‘ fire-temple, ’ 
355n. 

several named after their found¬ 
ers in ancient Persia, and 
their names, 410. 

Atash-Kadeh (oxKadah), (see, also, 
under “ Fire-temple ”)i 365n. 
explained, llln. 
account etc., of ancient A. K., 
by D. K. Dordi, ll2n. 

Atash-Par as tdn, 180. 

Ateshi (see *'Atash,” and all other 
terms following this term). 

AthomdUt (=priests), 

their dress and bead-gear, 292. 
may or may not be a priest in 
holy orders, 292 n, 316n. 

a^fcrava7W,(«ordained priests) 33n. 
tended fire before advent of Zo¬ 
roaster, 191. 

Atkinson, James, 
and the Shah-NamaK 180n, 

Atropatene, 242. 
the fire-cult alleged to come 
from) 412n« 


August, 

the month of, 368, 869. 

Auharmazd, (see '*Ahura Mazda")# 

Aungier, Governor of Bombay, 74. 
bis inquiry into the religion of 
Parsip, 79. 

Auramazdat (see '‘Ahura Mazda"). 

austerities, 

such as asceticism etc, not in¬ 
culcated in Zoroastrianism, 
332. 

Autumn, 

the Parsi month of Tir (or 
Tishtrya) said to mark the 
commencement of the sea¬ 
son of, 366. 

Autumnal Equinox; 

Teshtar (Tir or Sirius) star’s 
name why given to the month 
which commenced at the, 
367. 

commenced with the 22nd of 
September, in the BepUblican 
Calendar of France, 368. 

Av4n, the Parsi month of, 

is the second month of winter 
370. 

is name of a female deity, 370. 
extent of its period, 370. 
why the month is so named, 370. 
coincides with February, 370. 
reason of the coincidence, 370. 

Avard4d s4l-g4h Jashn : 

intercalation commandment in¬ 
ferable in the Avesta from 
the, 223. 

held for the first time in connec- 
‘ tion with iheFasli (Jamshedi- 
Nao Koz) New Year’s Day, 
236. 

Avesta, the: 13, 15, 16, 94, 98n, 
236. 246, 248,326, 37J.376n, 
376n, 382, 383n, 388n, 390, 
391. 410, 428n. 

the Magi receive no recognition 
in, 3dn. 

oldest} copy of, in Surat, 66. 
on the subject of Light, 185* 
began to be taught in Broach308. 
alleged to show that kaiiia 
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Avesta^ —(oontd.) 

(interoalation) was admissi¬ 
ble, 214, 223. 

oostumes of Persians, as des¬ 
cribed in, 298. 

Thomas Hyde’s book (in Latin) 
“ remaina a valuable tool to¬ 
day because of its treatment 
of material accessible before 
Avesta or Inscriptions were 
known,” 309n. 

Parsis always say their prayers 
in the language of the, 319. 
no reference in, for punishment 
for vice of drink, and the 
inference therefrom, 331n. 
asceticism and other austerities 
of life not inculcated in, 332. 
nowhere completely enumerates 
the Parsi months, 356, 358. 
day-names nowhere distinctly 
enumerated in, 360. 

Amesha Spenta (Amshaspands) 
of, 360n. 

Parsi year ought to commence 
with the warm season, accord¬ 
ing to, 365. 

doctrine of the fravashis in, 
379n. 

the paitiddnd, or pendm or 
padan prescribed by, 380n. 
mysteries of Fire scattered all 
over the fragmentary scrip¬ 
tures of, 407. 

alleged destruction of the book 
of, when Zoroaster was killed, 
414. 

special liturgy in, for Fravar- 
dyan Jasban at the dokhmA 
grounds, 420. 

Avesta Calendar, 

in the primitive, A.G. can be dis¬ 
covered traces of the year 
beginning with the Vernal 
Equinox, 366«^ 

Avesta months, 
origin and names of the, 372n. 
Avestaio age, 
costumes of the, 298. 
a woman of the, desoribed in the 


Avestaio age,—(oontd.) 

Avan Yashtt 300. 
wearing of long hair by men in 
the, 301. 

internal arrangements of houses 
in the, 329o. 

xAvestan religion, 

Darius believed to be the first 
king to introduce the, 24n. 

Avestan texts, 

gathering of the lost, 24n. 

Avestic times 

and the question of the first 
month of the Zoroastrian 
religious year, 234. 

A 'vizeh {Avijeh) Din, ’ (book), by 
Mulla Firuz, 206n, 207, 212. 

Ayadana, 13. 

aymook, [ae-mvho ; amuko ): 305. 

Ayatbrima Gabambars, 389. 

Azadwar, 29n. 

Azare {=^atash or Fire), 

several structures for, in ancient 
Persia, named after their 
founders, and their names, 
210 . 

Azi, 123n. 

Azi (or Azhi) Dahaka, (see 
Zohdk ”). 

B 

Bab, the, (Mirza Ali Mohammed), 
152n. 

Babism, 151n, 152n. 

Babylon (or Babylonia), 25, 411n. 

Babylonians, 

adopt the Persian months, 225. 
consecrated their one month to 
the seven evil-spirits, 373n. 

Bactria (or Balkh), 39,143. 
rains set in in B. soon after 
Autumnal Equinox, 367. 

Baotrians, 22. 
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Badamit in the southern Mahratha 
country, 34. 

bad-girSf (“chimneys as air- 
shajfts or wind-collectors), 
forbidden for Zoroastrian 
houses in Persia, 146. 

B4gd»yadaish, name of month 
on the Behistun Inscriptions 
said to correspond with the 
modern month of Dae^ 366. 

Baghdd<d, 411n. 

Caliphs of, 103. 

Bah (or Beh) Dinan, 242. 

Bahadurji, Dr Rastamji Kavasji, 
133n. 

Bah^ir-ul-Fazayet, 203n. 

Bahman, (=* Vohtlman). (see "Beh- 
man”). 

Bahman Yasht, 

and the death of Zoroaster, 
434n. 

Bahrout (or Bahrut), 
mountains of, 62n, 63, 397. 

Bahruj, (see *' Broach”). 

Bajs 

prayer, 350. 

speaking in, 352, 380n. 

eating with the observance of 

( = 8ilenoe), 353. 

and Jashan, Fund for, 266. 

Edjgar and Milktdd trust funds 
questioned in courts of law, 

417. 

quarrel between Khosru Parviz 
and his brother-in-law Nyatus 
over the observance of Bdj 
before commencing meals, 
431n. 

Magians’ Pool (near Pataliputra), 
and ' eating in silence,’ 353a. 

Bajfi.n, Barzorji Erachji, 123u, 
377n. 

B&)i RAo, 51. 

Parsi watch-repairer of, 85. 

Baku, (Russian city), 

picture of a naptha-fed fire- 
temple in, 410 A. 
naphtha, springs of, 411 d. 


Baladhuri al-(or Beladori), 53n, 
157. 

Balev (or Ooooanut) holiday, par¬ 
ticipated in also by Parsis, 424. 

Balkh (or Bactria), 29 n, 39, 143, 
taken by Vishtasp, 414, 432n. 
takitig dead body of Isfendyar 
to, 420. 

Balkh Bami, 435 n. 

Ball. V., 43.^ 

Balsar, (see ‘ Bulsar’). 

Baluchistan Volunteer Rifies, 

‘ the cradle of Parsi Volun¬ 
teering,' 196. 

Baman, (see “Bahman”). 

Banaji, Framji Kavasji, 

Kadmi Atash-Beheram, in 
Bombay, lias a Shdhdnshdhi 
Dastur, 214n. 

Institute and Library, 265. 
history of the Atash-Beberam 
founded in the name of, 406. 
his estate in Pavai, 176. 
gives the first Kadmi Gahambar 
in Bombay, 219n. 
Gahambars for Parsi women 
inaugurated in the premises 
of the Atash-Beheram of, in 
Bombay, 388. 

Banaji, Kavasji Framji, 296n. 

Banaji, Kavasji Rastamji, 339. 

Banaji family, 

settle in Bombay, 87. 
ladies of, said to be the first to 
throw back their mdthabdnd 
(head-covering), 295n. 

Bander-Abbas, (see “Bunder- 
Abbas”). 

Bandora (or B^indra), 58a. 

Bandvy, 

and the use of the harsdm, 431n. 

Banians, 4, 5, 10. 

B^nsdd;, 

the /rdn-S/id/i removed to, 62n, 
64, 397, 

geography etc. of, 64 d. 

Banu-i. Fars, 
shrine of, near Akdah. 

haddhit (Av.), incense, 428a. 
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Barbaro Josafa, (Venetian envoy), 
428 n. 

Travels of, in Persia, (about 
1474 A.D.), 114n. 

Bardesne, 101. 
barefooted, walking 
and plague, 306. 
bare-headed, 

going of, intordioted at one time 
among Parsia 295. 
haresmdn, {barsom), (see '* bar- 
som,'*) 97u. 

barhis, (or grass), 429n. 

Barjor (or Barzor) etc., (see “Bur- 
zor ” etc.) 

Barristers, 

Parsi, and European costume 
291n. 

wigs of, resemblance to the style 
of hair in ancient times in 
Persia, 301n. 

Barros, J., De, 308o, 

Baresman, (see '*bars6m ”)• 
BarsdiUt or baresom^ (Av., bares¬ 
man), used in Zoroastrian cere¬ 
monies, not used during Afrin- 
gan recitation during the Qdthd 
(Fravardega.n) Days, 379. 
used during drdn offering, 428n. 
and its substitute in India, and 
how used in Zoroastrian cere¬ 
monies, and its antiquity, 
A29n. 

played a prominent part in the 
recital of ‘Grace ’ before 
meals, 431n. 
barhi (or straw), 429n. 
bas-reliefs, (see “sculptures”). 
Basra, (town), 
founding of, 35. 

considered once a part of India, 
35. 

Nehavand (town), subsequently 
re-hamed, ‘Mah<^al-Basrah’, 38. 
Bassein, Treaty of, 162. 

B&tlivdiVa’s Wadi’, 
for marriage etc. occasions, 265. 
Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds, 
29. 


Batoutab, 30n. 

Bdyadere (*=nautoh) dances, in 
India, 346. 

Beaconsfiield, 5. 

Beaman, Mr. Justice, (of Bom¬ 
bay), and the social functions 
of women and wives, 337n, 
338a. 

beards, 

the Parsi’s, described by travel¬ 
lers in India, 285. 
of the ancient Persians, 301. 

Beha, (successor of Bab, the foun¬ 
der of Babism), 152n. 

Behais, the, fsee, also, “Babism”), 
145, 160,151. 152n. 

Behdin (or Bah-din) meaning of 
the term. 13, 124n, 398. 

Behdindn (or Bdh-Dinan), 242. 

Behenb^i (Parsi woman), 

killed by Homaji during the 
kabisa controversy, 217. 

Behistan (or Behistun,) Mountain, 
Inscriptions of, 

of Darius Hystaspes, 12, 21 n. 
Thomas Hyde’s (Latin) book 
“ remains a valuable tool to¬ 
day, because of its treatment 
of materials accessible before 
Avesta or Inscriptions were 
known,” 309n. 
months named on, 358, 371. 
names of nine months discover¬ 
ed on, 366. 

carvings and Figures on, show¬ 
ing costumes of Persian 
soldiers, 300. 

the months of Bagadaish and 
Ga?wapad mentioned on, 369. 
stone-carvings in B., for Gah- 
ambars, 391n. 

Behman, a Persian general, 25. 

Bebman, Parsi month of, 

named after the arch-angel 
guarding over Cattle and 
Flocks, 371. 

the reason for thus naming the 
month, 371. 

coincides with the month of 
May, 371. 
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Behmaa Aspandyar, 

sent; to Persia from India, 125. 

Bebman Kaekobad, 8, 41, 42, 59. 

Bebman Kaekobad Hormazdyar 
Sanjana, 41, 42, 59 n. 

Bebman Poonjia, of Jessa, 306. 

Beberd.m G6r, 

visit of, to India, 33. 
marriage of, with a Hindu 
princess, 34. 

alleged founding of the Gardha- 
bin kings by, 34. 

Btheram Yasht, 410. 

Bebaram Yazad, 410. 

Beheramji, (see under ‘* Byram- 
jee”) 

biJUsht, 

the word explained, 351. 

Beibaq, 29n. 

Bejan (or Bezhan) and Manizeh : 
the episode of, in the Shah- 
Namahf and the Mdhdbharat, 
180n. 

Beladhuri, (or Beladhuria) Billa- 
dori), 53n, 157, 

Bel *ami and the Fire-oult, 412n. 

Bengal, as large as France, 164n. 

Bengalee, Dorabji Hormasji, 
his reply to Rev. Dr Wilson’s 
attack on the Parsi religion, 
311n, 

Benjamin, S.G,W., 114n 

bis account of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 119. 

' bis views in the alleged fire- 
worship of Parsis, 242. 

Beresine, 

bis ‘ Dialectes Persanes' (and 
the Dari patois spoken by 
Zoroastrians in Persia), 154. 

Barezi-Savang Fire, 406n. 

Bernier, 

bis travels in India, and quali¬ 
fications to apeak in re, 58n. 

Beahari, Mahomed bin Ahmed el, 
115n. 


Bettany, G.T,: 

bis The Great Indian Eeligions 
and the worship of Fire, 240. 

Bethlehem, 32. 

betrothals among Parsis in India, 
321. 

Bbfbdrapat, Hindu month, corres¬ 
ponding with Fravardin month, 
369. 

Bhagarsdith mobeds of India. 
396n. 

Genealogical Lists of, 396n. 
disputes of, in early times, 398 
et seq. 

perform ceremony of consecra¬ 
ting Wadiaji’s Atash Behe- 
rain, 405. 

disputes with, load to the foun¬ 
ding of Anjuman's Atash- 
Beheram, in Bombay, 405. 

Bhagvanlal Indarji, Pandit, 39. 

Bharoooh, (see “Broach”) 

Bharuoha, Farrukh E. S. D., 
178n. 

Bharucha, Sheberiarji Dadabhai, 
his opinion in re the reverence 
of Fire by Parsis, 178. 
his brief note on certain pass¬ 
ages of the Avesta, and the 
Parsi New Year’s Day 
controversy, 213, 
his explanation of the terms 
’Kadmi’ and ‘ Shfbhanshahi,' 
200 n. 

differences, indicated by him,‘ 
between Kadmi and Sh4b4n- 
sh4hi ceremonies, ritual etc., 
220 n. 

appointed with others to draw 
up a Report on the subject 
of fixing a correct Parsi New 
Year’s Day Calendar, 222. 
in re the Summer Solstice, 225 n. 
and the “ Last Words” of the 
Report of the Fasli Year 
Committee, 229 n. 
his advocacy for De being the 
first month and Adar as the 
Uist month of the FasU New 
Year for Parsis, 234. 


X 
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Bharucha, S.D.— (Contd.) 

bis opinion as to what the Be- 
vayats are useful for, 326 n. 
says the praotioe of using nerang 
or gomez not enjoined in the 
Avesta^ 650. 

his notes, in Vol, I, in re 
the subjeot of the Religious 
Feasts of Parsis, 347 n. 
opinest that it was from time 
of Galomard the Persians de¬ 
tached themselves from other 
Aryans 377 n. 

and the as Meherdyan Jashan as 
described by Dupperon, 378n 
and the Fravashis (or Faro- 
hars) of only holy beings 
379 n. 

on the subject of the Gaham- 
bars and their alleged con¬ 
nection with the six creations 
of God, 390. 

in re stone-platforms for hold¬ 
ing Gahambars, 371 n. 
describes the mode of conse¬ 
crating an Atash-Beheram, 
392 n. 

in re DariXn ceremony, 427 n. 
in re the Fravardegan Days 
and their period, 438 n. 
in re why the Parsi year is not 
recited with the name of day 
and month in religious cere¬ 
monies 443 n. 
his lamentable death, 178. 

Bhaunagar (or Bhavnagarj, (in 
Kathiawad,) 

members of Mirza family settle 
in, 85 n. 

Bhaunagree, Sir M.M., 296 n. 

Bhimardi, 58 n. 

Bhimjibhai Jiranji Banderia 
Memorial Charitable Fund for 
bone-setting etc., 254. 

Bhopal, Begum of, 343. 

Bibliothique Nationale (of Paris.) 
326 D. 


BillimoriaN. F., 
on the subjeot of Fire-worship, 
185n. 

in re the reasons for excluding 
non-Zoroastrians from Zoro- 
asbrian religious rites and 
ceremonies, 422 n. 

Bird wood, Sir George, 

his derivative of the name 
‘Bombay,’ 71n. 

on the Genealogical Lists of 
Bhagarsith Mobeds, 396 n. 

Birth-days of Parsis, celebrated 
by individual families, 382- 

Bischer hen Rebiah, 26 n. 

Bishop of Bombay, 

in re nautch-girl^, 347 n. 

Bisht^sp, (see “ Vishtaspa** and 
“Gushtaspa") 

Bisitun, (see “Bebistan.”) 

Bizhan and Manizeh, (see “Be- 
jan”) 

Black dress for certain occasions 
necessary for Parsi women, 
420. 

Blind and maimed Parsis, 

Funds for the maintenance of, 
262, 263. 

Blocks, stone, (see “Platforms at 
Diu.”) 

Blochmann, H., 

his translation of the Ain-i- 
Akhari of Abdul Fazal Alla- 
mi, 247. 

Bloodless sacrifices by Zoroas- 
trians, 428 n. 

Bohn, G.G.: 

in re the alleged worship of the 
sun and fire by Parsis, 243. 

Bokhara ; 

rains set in, soon after the 
Autumnal Equinox, 367. 
the original settlement of the 
forefathers of Persians, 372. 

Bombay : 

uncertainty of the date of arrival 
of Parsis in, 71. 

ceded, as a dowry, to the British, 
71, 161, 162. 

Fryer's visit to, 71. 

xi 
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Bombay,— r Contd,) 

Parsis prosper in, 72. 
origin and derivative of the 
name, 71 n. 

Sir Streynsbam Master’s ac¬ 
count of, 73, 76. 
account of, published by the 
Hukluyt Society, 73. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha’s 
account of, in his The Origin 
of Bombay, 85. 

Parsis and ship-building in, 82. 
tradition as to the first and 
subsequent Parsi families 
settling in, 86. 

invaded by the Sidiof Janjira,87. 
boundaries of the Bombay 
presidency, J60. 
acquisition of, by the British, 
162. 

as large as Germany, 164n. 
the * Fort ’ in, 170 n. 

Parsis as Volunteers in, 195 n. 
description of Parsis in, and 
their manners, customs and 
^ usages, 328, 

history of Wadiaji’s Atasb- 
Beheram in, 404. 
do. of Banaji's A.B, in, 405. 
Bombay : An Anthology, by R. P. 
Earkaria, 80. 

Bombay Branch of the ‘ Royal 
Asiatic Society, (see “Royal 
Asiatic Society”) 

Bombay Chronicle, (daily English 
newspaper), 88 n, 168 n. 

Bombay Courier, (newspaper now 
defunct), 

the Ea6i5a controversy in the, 
211, 346. 

Bombay Gazette, (newspaper now 
defunct), 

the Kabisa controversy in the, 

211 . 

in re the Banaji family ladies 
going to Calcutta, 339, 
in re the Farvardyan Jashan, 
422 d. 

Bombay Gazetteer, (Government 
publication), 43n. 


Bombay Gazetteer,— {Contd.) 
see, also, “Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency’*) 
Bombay. Guide to, by J. Maclean 
168 n. 

Bombay Improvement Trust, 330. 
Bombay Samachdr, (newspaper), 
the Kabisa controversy in the. 
211 . 

Bombay Times, (newspaper now 
defunct), 201n, 341. 
Bone-setting, Fund for Charit¬ 
able, 254. 

Books, Fund for gratis Supply of, 
to Parsi youngsters, 269. 

Boots, (see “ Foot-gear”) 
Boullaye, La, Le Gouz, 294, 308n. 
Boye, 402. 

Boys, 

Funds etc. of The Jamsetji Nes- 
servanji Petit Orphanagefor 
Parsi, 251. 

Braganza, Catherine of, 161. 
Brahmans, 

alleged to be converted as 
Zoroastrians, 39. 
Brahmo-SamS;j, 344 n. 

Brass rods, used in Zoroastrian 
ceremonies as a substitute, 
(Bee under “Barsom”) 
Bratrdkresh, 

said to have killed Zoroaster, 433n. 
Bread-offerings in Zoroastrian 
ceremonies, (see “dartln”) 
Bread i-rdtli) making, 

pictures of Parsi women making, 
350 B. 

Briggs,84, 173 n, 288 n, 310n, 177. 
explains the terms ‘ Churigar’ 
and ‘Sahersd-hi’, 216. 
notices no mendicants among 
Parsees in Surat, 173 n. 
in re Parsis and fire, 177. 
account of the Kabisa contro¬ 
versy, 216n, 

in re Anquetil Duperron, 286n. 
account of Parsis and their 
costumes, 287, 310. 
in re the derivative of Agiari, 
856 n. 
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British. 

districts in India, IGln. 
their first advent in Surat and 
Bombay. 162. 

Broach, (or Bharoooh) (the anci¬ 
ent ‘Baryagaza’): 

Parsis in, * prior to the 14fch 
century, (and probably since 
the 11th century), 56, 81. 
geography etc. of, 56. 

‘Bahruj’ of Albiruni, 56. 

Parsis (probably) settle in, 
since the 11th century, 56. 
how B. came into the hands of 
the British, 216. 

Browne, Ed. G.: 18,114 n, 162, 
158. 

in re the Zoroastrians in Persia, 
138. 

sees, in Yezd, an alleged picture 
of Zoroaster, 143. 
in re the ‘Dari’ patois spoken by 
Zoroastrians in Persia, 152. 
his views in re the persecution 
of Zoroastrians in Persia, 155. 

Buckingham Palace, 

A Shfi.h of Persia gives audience 
to Parsis in the, 133. 

Building Fund, The Zoroastrian, 
262. 

bull’s 'golden water’, 

or Nirangf-Gdm€5?,(8ee“Nirang”) 

Bulsar, 

removal of the Irdnshdh to, 64, 
397. 

Bundahishn, or the Bundehesh, 
( =‘Original Creation’) (a sort of 
Iranian Genisis founded on 
one of the original books of the 
Avesta which has been lost.) 
93 n, 94n, 96 n, 98 n, 122 n. 190, 
224, 231, 358, 375 n, 376 n, 
386 n, 390. 406 n, 434 n, 444 n. 

Bunder- AbbdiS, 22^ 112, 114. 

Burgess’ Agenta Notes, 34. 

Burhdn&'KdUh, 54, 236, 382. 

Burial-grounds, for Parsis in India, 
etc. 421. 

Burjor eto. fsee "Burzor” etc.) 

Burke, 5. 


^ Burma, 

nearly equals France in size, 
164n. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, 55, 171, 
172. 

Burnouf, 12, 21n, 389n, 436n. 

|Burzio Meher’ (Firej, 190. 

'Burzin Mitrd,’ 

one of the three centres of the 
fire Vahardm, 406 n. 

Burzor Kamdin’s Bevayats, 127n, 
416 n. 

Burzor-Nameh, 181n. 

Bushire, 22, 108, 114. 

Busra, (see “Basrah”). 

Butter, ‘clarified’, 
in Zoroastrian ceremonies, 
428 n. 

Buzurg Meher, 

his Ganje Shdyegdn, (book), 
379n. 

Byasa, or Vias, 39. 

Byramjee Jejeebhoy Charitable 
Institution, Funds etc. of, 253. 
Bai Heerabai B.J.J. Charitable 
Dispensary, Funds etc. of, 
255. 

C 

Cabfil, (see “Kilbfil”) 

Cake, sacred, (see “darfin”) 

Calcutta, 

the first Parsi ladies to go to, 
339. 

Calendar: 

the Avestan, 202 n, 

Parsi or Persian : date of the 
first establishment of, 202 n. 
‘Fravardin’ month placed as 
the first month in the Cap- 
padocean Calendar, 225. 
Avestans believed to have bad 
a lunar C*> 356. 
later on, calculated by the sun, 
356. 

Avestan : the result of combina¬ 
tion of solar and lunar 
chronology, 357. 

Darius, probably, reformed the 
0. in a Zoroastrian direction, 
367. 
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Calendar.— iContd,) 

Persian : Adoption of, in Cap¬ 
padocia, believed to have 
taken place about 400 B.G., 
357. 

names of 'Amshaspends’ be¬ 
lieved to supply names for the 
Oappadocean 0., 357. 
introduction of the Persian 0. 
into Asia Minor, probably in 
400 B.O.. 358. 

in the primitive Avesta C. can 
be discovered the traces of 
the year beginning with the 
Vernal Equinox, 356- 
the old Hindu G. indicates the 
Vernal Equinox was the be¬ 
ginning of a year, 365. 
said to have been determined at 
a very early period in the his¬ 
tory of the Aryan race, 366. 
Christian C, abolished at the 
time of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, and Republican G. sub¬ 
stituted, 368* 

the period corresponding to the 
Parsi month of Aspandarmad, 
in the French Revolution 
Calendar, 372. 

Galendary, Parsi: 
dispute in re the, 209, 

Calicut: 

Parsis begin to trade with, 83, 
181. 

the Portuguese first arrive at, 
161. 

Caliphs, of Baghdad : 103. 

Persia passes into the bands of, 
28. 

Otlm4, Mr and Mrs Dorabji Pes- 
tonji, 340 n. 

Odmd, F.M., Charity Fund, 
for assisting fire-temples etc., 
256. 

for relief of members of Cd>m4 
iamilies, 260. 

Cama, Mrs K. B. and Mrs. D. P., 
portraits of, as pioneers of Parsi 
lady travellers to Europe, 
388A. 


CAmA, K. R. : 15, 46d. 201n. 
208, 233. 
portrait of, 232A, 
and the controversy in re the 
date of Parsis landing in 
Sanjan, 49. 

translates the Eanheri Caves 
Pahlavi Inscriptions, 52 n. 

A Memorial Volume dedicated 
to, 122. 

brings the vexed question of 
Kabisa “ within its true 
limits,’* 213. 
and Darmesteter, 213. 
the “ providence of the Avesta 
scholars,” 213. 

takes up the Parsi New Year 
controversy, 214. 
lectures on Jamshedi ‘Naoroz’ 
221 . 

leads the controversy in re the 
* Jamshedi Naoroz’, 221. 
and the literature, in re the 
Fash Sdl (* seasonal New 
Year), collected in brochure- 
Report of Committee appoin¬ 
ted for that subject, 214n. 
might have been the founder of 
a ‘ Naorozi Panth,’ had he 
lived longer, 229 n. 
his death before the accom¬ 
plishment of what he had 
undertaken, 230 n. 
and Monier-Williams, in re the 
question whether any struc¬ 
tures, in ancient times, for 
offering of prayers by Zoro- 
astrians in Persia, 318 n. 
and M. W.’s inquiry whether 
the use of expression * fire- 
temple* would offend Parsis, 
and K. R. C.’s reply thereto, 
355n. 

on the subject of analogy be¬ 
tween 'Mashya* and 'Adam* 
(the first man) in the QenesiSt 
the Talmud Midrasht and 
Eagada, 377 n. 
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Oama, K.B.— (Contd,) 

lectures on 'Ehord^dsdl, Amar- 
d&ds^l, and Bapithvan*, 387n. 
in re any mandate to erect 
* Atash'Beheram,’ 409. 
lectures on* the ‘mtlktiid,* its 
rites and ceremonies, 415 n. 
and Monier Williams, in re 
Jashans, 419 n. 

and Monier Williams, in re the 
Sabbath Day of Parsis, 426n. 

Camil, the late Kh. N., Memorial 
etc. Funds, 251, 259, 

Cama, N. M., Charity Fund, 258. 

Cdm^l Asd, (see ‘‘ Kama Asa ’*)• 

* 0}ini4-B{ig,’ 

built for Parsi marriages etc. 
occasions, 265. 

Oilmtlji Kuvarji, 

Fund for relief of members of the 
family of, 260. 

Cama Memorial VoUme, 122,126n, 
203 n, 208, 312 n, 363, l387n. 

Cambay : 

some Parsis migrate to, from 
Sanjan, 50. 51, 
geography etc. of, 50. 
intercourse between Parsis of, 
and those of the Punjab, 55. 
Parsis trading with, in the 10th 
century, 81. 

Cambyses: (or Lohr»sp, son of Kai 
Khusru) (529—522 B.C.), 23 n. 

Cdmdin, (see “ Kamdin "). 

Campbell, Sir James, 59 n, 60 n, 
62 n, 167 n, 293 n. 

CangranghAoah, (see “ Changre- 
gach ”)• 

Cannanore, 

Parsis begin to trade with, 83. 

Canton, 36. 

Cappadocia, 

adoption of the Persian Calendar 
in, 357. 

Cappadocian Calendar: 

* Fravardin' month placed as the 
fint month in the, 225. 


Cappadocian Calendar,— (Contd,) 

names of ' Amshaspands' be¬ 
lieved to supply names for 
the, 357. 

Captain, Dorabji D., Charity 
Fund, 261. 

Captain, Rastomji D., Charity 
Fund, 258. [Incorrectly spelt 
* Paptain ’ on p. 258.] 

Caramania, 115. 

Caramanian Desert : 

Zoroastrians in the, 106. 

Casartelli, The Bev. Dr L.C., 23n, 
325 n, 335, 376 n, 377 n, 385n, 
406 n. 

‘ Caste ’, 

term as used with reference to 
Parsis, 98 n. 

nothing like * caste ’ till long 
after the Vedas, 344. 

Castro, Dom Juan de, 42 n. 

Catherine of Braganza : 

dowry of Bombay to, 71, 161. 

Caussin de Perceval, 25n, 27n, 28. 

Celestial Fire: 

the Atash'Babaram an incarna¬ 
tion of the. 406 n. 

Cemeteries, for Parsis, where no 
ddkhmds are available, 

Farvardyan Jashans in, 420, 

Census, 

of the Zoroastrians in Persia, 
108 

of the Parsis in India at various 
periods, 166 et seq. 

Centenarians amongParsis, 170. 

Ceremonies, (see under “Zoroaa- 
trian religious ceremonies”). 

Chtildaeans, 32 n. 

Champaner, 
geography etc. of, 59 n. 
conquest of, by Moslems, 51, 
60 n, 61 n. 

Chandragupta,37, 38. 
strong influence in India, of 
Zoroastrianism, long before, 
39. 
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Ohandraulif 

Parsi colony in, in the middle of 
the 15th century, 55. 

Oh4ng4 Asd), 4| 61n, 81, 82, 121| 
124, 397, 398. 

Cbdoga Sb^h, (see '*Ghdng^ As4") 
Obangbiz Khan, 184. 
Changregbaoh, (or Oangrangha- 
cab,) 31, 39. 
Changraghach-Namih, 
author of, alleged to be the same 
as that of Zarthdsht-Nameh 
39. 

Chapel, Zoroastrian, (see ** Dar-i 
Mehr”) 

Chardin’s Travels in Persia (in 
1665-71), 

and account of the Gabarst 106. 
Cbanibanda, 68o. 

Charitable etc. Institutions, and 
Funds among Parsis, in Bombay: 
List and details of, 249 et seq. 
Charities by Parsis, on various 
occasions, e. ^., deaths, births, 
marriages, etc.; 

complete list of, from 1861 to 
1915 A. D., 266. 
Chaturmasyaishiti, 391n. 

Chateau Petit, residence, 
of Bomanji D. Petit, 330, 
picture of, 332A. 

Chaul: 

some Parsi migrate to, from 
Sanjan, 61. 
history etc. of, 61. 
now called ‘Revddndl,’ 61. 
two towns of the name of, 51. 
early settlements of Parsis in, 56. 
Cbengregetohah, 31, 39. 

Obichgur, N.B., 
of the Akhbdr&'Sonddgar news¬ 
paper, (now defunct), 46 n. 
Child, Pars!: 

costumes of, 288. Pictures of 
costumes of, 288 C, D, B. 
costume of, has undergone and is 
still undergoing changes, an d 
50 years hence it will be a n 
object of curiosity in an An¬ 
thropological Museum," 289n. 


China, 

Parsis in, as missionaries, eto.i 
36. 

fire-temples in, 36. 

Parsis commence commercial 
relations from Bombay, with, 
83. 

head-gear of Parsis made in, 
288. 

‘Ch61i,' 

worn by Parsi women, 293. 
picture of a Parsi girl with, 
288C. 

Christ : 

visit of Magi to see, on his 
nativity, 32 n. 

alleged to be the future conque¬ 
ror of Ahriman, 32 n. 

Christenson, Arthur, 381 n. 

Christian Calendar, 

abolished at the time of French 
Revolution, and Republican 
Calendar substituted, 368. 

Christianity, 

and Jadaism have developed 
series of fundamental ideas 
which can be recognized in 
the obscure passages of the 
Gdthds, 311 n. 

controversy in re, arising out of 
the Rev. Dr Wilson’s attacks 
on Parsi religion, 312 n. 
and its likenesses presented 
in Zoroastrianism, 378 n. 

Christians, 

Parsis take part in the holidays 
of the, 423. 

Chronology : and dates of religious 
events, 

of the last days of Persian 
empire, down to the conse¬ 
cration of Atash-Beheram in 
Naosari in 1765 A.D., 401 n. 
chronological events, among 
Parsis, from earliest times to 
date in India, prepared in 
English by M.M. Murzban,8n 
and Calendar of the Eastern 
Iranians in ancient times. 
426 n. 
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Obrisfcie, 114. 

estimate of, of the population 
of Zoroastrians in Persia, 
109n. 

Chrysostom, 2In. 

‘OhUrigars*: 

how the appollative came into 
vogue during the Kabisa con¬ 
troversy, and its derivative, 
216n. 

Chwolson, Dr, 

on the persecution of Zoroas¬ 
trians in Persia, 165. 

Cincture, sacred, of Zoroastrians, 
(see “Kusti.”) 

Ciolfa, 104. 

Ciolga, 104. 

Circassian women, 120. 

Clare, I. S., 

on the worship of fire, 245. 

Clarke, J. F., 

His Ten Great Beligions, 247. 

Clementine’s 

Becogniones and Zoroaster’s 
death, 413,432 n. 

Clergy, Parsi, 14, 15. 

Clock, made by a member of 
Mirza family, for Bhaunagar 
Darbilr, 85. 

Clodd, E., 

in re the alleged worship of sun 
and hre by Parsis, 245. 

Clothing 

of people other than Parsis in 
India, 258. 

of needy non-Parsi classes in 
India, 257n. 

Coooanuts, offerings of, to the 
sea, 419. 

Golenso, 

battle of, 197n. 

Colonies, Persian, 
in Northern India, 3. 

Comnieroe, 
by Pairsis, 11. 

Computation of Parsi days and 
months: 

. (see "Kabisa,” "JamshediNao- 
roz,” and "Fasli Sal” con¬ 
troversies.) 


‘Confession of the Faith,” Parsi, 
formularly of, 320 n. 
and the Kalema of Maho- 
medans, 320 n. 

Consecration ceremony, 
of an Atash-Beheram, 406 
over dron, 428 n. 

Conversion, 

Zoroastrians offer resistance to, 
29. 

Cooper, Dr Burjorji Dorabji, 
portrait of the wife of, as a 
pioneer of early travellers to 
Europe, 338 A. 

takes his wife and daughter to 
England (said to the first in¬ 
stance of it), 340 n. 

Cooper, N. M., 

publishes history of‘Genealogy 
of the Naosari Parsi priests,' 
396 n. 

Cooper, Kustamji K,, 197. 

CoorLlVilla. D.N., 

and the Fasli year controversy, 
230, 233 n» 

Costumes: 

before and after the age of 
Cyrus, 298. 

in the Avestaic age, 298, 
as described in theVendidad^ 293. 
of a woman of the Avestaic age, 
described in Avdn Yasht, 400, 
cotton-made costumes in the 
Avestaic age, 298. 
of Parsis since their arrival in 
India, pp, 285 to 306. 
pictures depicting costumes of 
Parsis and Hindus, 288A, 
and 288 B. 

of ancient Persians, described, 
285 n, 298. 

of Zoroastrians of Persia, of 
modern times, 285n, and their 
pictures on p. 106A. 
Duperron’s account of, of the 
Parsis in India in 18th cent, 286. 
of Parsis children, 286, 288C, 
288D, 288E, 288 F. to H. 
as described by Briggs (in 1852), 
287. 
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Cosfcumes,—(Oon^d.) 

as worn at the end of 19th cen¬ 
tury and the beginning of the 
20th oentury, 289. 

distinguishing features of the 
oostumes of Parsi boys and 
girls, 289. 

of a child after investiture with 
sudreh and kusti, 289. 

of Parsi children has undergone 
and is undergoing changes, 
and "their dress, 50 years 
hence, will be an object of 
curiosity in an Anthropologi¬ 
cal museum,” 289 n. 

Parsi men’s costume, in 20th 
oentury, 290. 

Parsi men’s ‘full dress’, 290. 

Parsi men’s, when travelling, 

290. the jama pichhodi and 
the Sahya Kabd, 290. 

European costume coming more 
and more into vogue, among 
Parsis, 290. 

Bombay High Court barristers 
in European costume, 291 n. 

Lord Northcote’s prophecy in 
re future of the Parsi dress, 

291. 

J.J. Modi says a Parsi may put 
on the dress of any nationa¬ 
lity, but must always wear 
the Parsi sndra and kwsti, 
292 n. 

Parsi women’s dress in 20th 
oentury, 292. 

of an athornan who may or may 
not be in holy orders. 292 n. 

Parsi woman’s choli, in olden 
days in India, now displaced 
by the European blouse, 293. 

views of a Japanese journalist 
as to Orientals adopting the 
Western costume, 302. 

Herodotus on the tendency of 
Persians to adopt foreign, 303. 

Ootton-made costume in the Aves- 
taio Age, 298. 

Ootton-spinning hy hand,reference 
to, in the Ve^ndidad, 299. 


Courts of law 

and the Parsi shoes and phetd 
head-gear questions, 304. 
complaints of Parsi wives against 
their husbands in, 337 n. 
and trusts in re Baj-Bojgar 
ceremonies, 417. 

Cow, 

the five products of the, and 
panch-gaviyah penance, lOOn. 

Cowasji, (For this name see under 
"Kavasji”) 

Crawford, Marrion, 

his book Zoroaster, 414, 432 n. 

Ctestas, 21 n. 

Cumont, F., 

in re subject of Persian Calendar, 
202 n. 

shows that all six of the Am- 
shaspands arch-angels) 

supplied names for the Cap- 
padocean Calendars, cen¬ 
turies B.C., 357. 

Cuneiform, Aohaemenian, 
Inscriptions, of Darius Hys- 
taspes, (see ‘ Behistun”). 

Cunha, Dr J. Gerson da, 201 n, 
his Paper on the Origin of 
Bombay, and his notes therein 
on Parsis of olden days, 85. 
his Paper on " Notes on the 
History and Antiquities of 
Chaul,” 51 n. 

Cursetji, (see under " Khursh- 
edji”) 

Curzon, Lord, 

his Persia, 114 n, 116 n. 

Customs and Usages of Parsis in 
India. (See under "Usages and 
Customs”) 

Cutch, 

Treaty with the Bao of, 163. 

Cycling, 

by Parsi ladies, 328. 

Cyrus (or Kai Kbusru, the first 
king of the Modes and Persians: 
559- 529 B.C.): 23, 33n, 120, 

I oostumes before, after, and 
I during the age of, 298, 299. 
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D 

D’ Anville, 53 d. 

da Ounha, Dr T. Carson, (see 
“ Ounha ’*) 

Dabistdn, 39, 

and the death of Zoroaster, 
435 n. 

DJlddbhdi Nddirshclh, 

opines Farsi refugees from Per¬ 
sia brought no Pahlavi 
books with them to India ; 

56 n. 

Ddddbhdi Naoroji, Dr, (the *grand 
old man* of India) : 12, 133n, 
296 n. 

in re the nationality of Parsis 
in India, 199. 

lectures on the Parsis before 
Society Philomatic, in Liver¬ 
pool, in 1861 A. D., 313 etseq. 
takes his family to Englandi 
340. 

D4d4oh4nji, Faredun K.| 249. 
Dadgdh, 12. 

Dddibhdi Noshirvanji, (see **Da- 
dyseth*’) 

Dddistdn-^-Dinih, (or l)dtis-u 
Dinik), 331n, 376n, 410, 

431 n, 433 n, 439 n. 
dddogohin, 382 n. 

Dady-Seth Noshirvanji: 

family settle in Bombay, 87. 
under his auspices, theXadmi ^ 
sect founded in Bombay« 205. 
his splendid receptions to Euro¬ 
peans, 345. 

founds a Kadmi Atash-Beheram 
in Bombay, 403. 

Dadyseth's Atash-Beheram: 
history of, 403. 

* Dae ’: (or ‘ Dathuio\ or * De’)i 
Parsi month of: (see also under 
'Vftmshedi Naoroz” and 
** Fasli year*'^: 

the first month of the Spring 
season, 225. 

alleged not to have been consi¬ 
dered by Zoroastrians as the 
hist oeonth of Parsi year, 231. 


Dae,— (eontd) 

S. D. Bharucha's advocacy and 
arguments in re Dae being 
the first month, and Adar the 
Imt month of the Faeli year 
for Parsis, 234. 

named after the Creator, 365. 
must have marked the beginning 
of Spring, 365. 

must have commenced the year, 
as it is dedicated to the Crea¬ 
tor, 365. 

Dathusd is another qualitative 
name of Ahura-Mazda, 368. 
why the name Dathusd Dae) 
given to the month, 368. 
the name Bagayadaish (month) 
on the Behistan Inscriptions 
corresponds to the modern 
month of Dae, 368. 
daevayasna (Av.»' devil or demon 
worshipper’) as against Maz- 
dayasni : 

the terms explained, 3I9n. 
Dafa-ul’hazal, of Haji H. Ispaha* 
ni: 

in re the Kabisa controversy, 212. 
Dahdk^ [eoe'^ZoMk"). 
Dai-pa-Adar etc. days, 

prefix Dai-pa explained, 426 n, 
dakhmdht (*tower ot silence’), (see 
“dbkhmfiL”). 

Dakiki, and the Shah^Ndmaht 
108 n. 

alleged to be a ‘fire-worshipper’, 
248. 

Damaji Bao G4ekw4d, 21 n. 
Damascius, 21 n. 

Daman, or Damman (see “ Da- 
maun”). 

Damaun, 2, 44. 

geography etc. of, 45. 

Dancing (nautoh) girls of India, 
346. 

D’Anville, 53 n. 


D4nd4i (village), 58 n. 
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D^rdb. Hormazdyar (or Ham- 

iyftr). 

his BevayatSt (oolleoted in 1051 
A.Y.), 41, 126n. 204n. 

Dd.rAb, Dasfcur, ('Kumiinil D.lda- 
ddrti), 208. 

Dar4 Din^ 127. 

Dar-i Mihr, (or Dar-6-Meher) 
(Zoroastrian ohapel), term ex¬ 
plained, 318 n. 

term contains reminiscence of 
ancient Mitbraic worship, 
374 n. 

number of, in Bombay, 374 n. 
(For picture of the sanctum 
sanctorum of, see p. 394 B.) 
Dari, dialect or patdis spoken by 
Zoroastrians of Persia, 105,152, 
163. I 

Darius L, (surnamed Hystaspes), 
(521 to 485 B.O.): 12, 411 n. 
portrait of, see p. 24B. 
overthrown by Alexander, 23. 
religion of, 23, 24. 
conquest of the Pan jab by, 31. 
Persepolitan palace of, 37. 

Persian soldiers under, 176, 

Pars! Calendar traceable to, 

202 D. 

Darmesteter. J., 9,18, 38, 122 n, 
123 n, 389 n. 
and K.E. Cama, 213. 
believes king Ardesir and Tansar 
composed the Avestan texts, 
24 n. 

gays Thomas Hyde’s book (in 
Latin) was the first com¬ 
plete and true picture of 
modern Parsism,” 309 n. 
explains term Ashmog or Ashe- 
maogha, 383 n. 
explains *Haftorang’, 384 n. 
Dariin (Av. ‘ draona,’ corrupted 
into ‘drwn, * drdn, daroun, or 
dardn)t 

feasts of the, during Gdtbd (Fra- 
vardegan) Days, 379, 381, 
and the cakes not used during 
the Afringdn recitation, 379. 

zx 


Damn,— {contd) 

ceremony, a short consecrate 
recital, 427 n. 

darvand (or dUrvand), 383 n. 
Dasditir, (see '*Desatir*’), 384 n. 
Das^rd holiday (of Hindus), 
observed also by Parsis, 424. 
Dash t-i-Kavir, 112, 113 n. 
Dasht-i-L5t. 112, 113 n. 

Dastur, (Zoroastrian ‘ Bishop ’): 
derivative of, 394n. 
pictures of some past and pre¬ 
sent Dasturs in India, see 
pp. 400 A,et seq. 

Date, (see “Chronology”). 
Date-leaf, string made of, used 
for tying metallic wires in cere* 
monies, 430 n. 

DathusO, (see under “Dae *’ 
month). 

Dauber’s Travels in Persia in 1666 
A.D.. 

mention of Gabars in Persia 
in, 105. 

Davar, Justice Sir Dinsbah D., 
and muktdd and BiyBdzgdr 
Trust Funds, 417. 

Dayaram Gidumal, 345 n. 

Days, Parsi or Zoroastrian : 
of the month, each dedicated to 
a special divinity, 369. 
the five complementary (or in¬ 
tercalary) days consecrated 
to the Gathas, 359. 

Geiger says day-names no¬ 
where distinctly enumerated 
in the Avestd^ 360. 
in the Yasnd is a list of genii 
completely agreeing with the 
day-list found in the tradi¬ 
tional scriptures of Parsis, 
(per Geiger), 360. 
names of, in their proper se¬ 
quence, 361. 

descriptive account of, 361. 
first division, (or week), begtng 
with a name of the Creator 
360. 
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Days, —(eontd.) 

eaoh of fche followiDg six days 
is Darned after an Ameshas- 
penta, S60, S61. 
second division (or week), 361. 
six following days, 361. 
third division, (or week), 362. 
fourth division, (or week), 363. 
functions of each Anaeshas- 
pentay 361, 362, 363. 
Parsi-day divided into five gdh 
(watches), 373. 

particular virtues of eaoh Parsi 
day. 373. 

invocation of Parsi days and 
months, in all religious cere¬ 
monies, indispensable, 373. 
alleged to be differently named 
by Zoroastrians of present 
day in Persia, 427. 

Dazh Gumbadan, 435 n. 

* De ’ or ‘ de,’ ( names following 
this prefix, see the names 
following it). 

Dead, the practice by the Magi 
of disposal of the, by expo¬ 
sure* 33 n. 

Death-Benefit Fund, for Parsis 
260, 

Dehra Dun, 

Parsis in, in 1079 A.D., 54. 

Deinon, 2In. 

Delegates, Parsi, 

to Persia from Bombay, 111, 
135. 

Delhi, 4 (see also “ Mogul Court") 

della Valle, Pietro: 53 n. 
travels in India, 58 n. 
sojourn of, in Persia, and 
account of the Zns. in Persis, 
103. 

Delplifne temple, 

goddess of, her prediction in 
re people wearing long hair, 
300. 

Demetrias, 

naphtha springs of, 411 n. 


Desai, Kharshedji Temulji, 
of Naosari, 209, 402, 

Desai, Palanji Burjorji: 

his History of the Kings of 
Persia and the exodus of the 
Parsis, 40 n. 

his critical examination of the 
Kisse-i-Sanjan, 42 n. 
in re the Shdh-Ndmeht 180 n. 
on Gaiomard, 376 n. 

Desdtir (or Dasdtir), 39. 
translation of, 206 n. 

diVi 

bow the superstitious and the 
literate Parsis now-a-days 
interpret the term, 385 n. 

Dhalla, Dastur M. N., 29 n, 31 n, 
33 n, 173 n. 190. 210 n, 237, 
320 n, 326 n, 333 n, 352 n. 
383 n. 

Dhanjishdh Manjishilb, 

and the Kabisa controversy, 
205, 210. 

and the taking of Broach by the 
British, 217. 

Dharampore, in Gujarat, 51 n. 

Dharamsluila ( = travellers’ rest- 
house), for Parsis, 
list of, in Bombay, 264. 

M.F. Panday's, in Bombay,and 
its Building, Funds, etc., 258. 
for the poor, blind, the halt, etc., 
262. 

Dhimmi, or non-Moslem subjects* 
158. 

Dhoop-nirang, 381. 

the recitation of the, during the 
Fravardegan Days, 381. 

Dhoop-sdrnd, 

boycotting from, during the 
Zaftisa controversy, 218. 

Dhanjibhai Framji, 305. 

DibacM, Afringdn^ 375 n. 

Dieulafoy.llSn, 

Dihkdn, (»'chief of a village'), 
412 n. 

Dimisqbi, 21n. 

Din-ayin, ane Tavarikhi Far- 
hangt 441n. 
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Dina-uMainog-i-Eherat (or Kh$- 
rad ): 

tenet against going bareheaded, 
and without the 289n. 

and walking bare-footed, 306. 
and the OahambarSt 388n. 
and oonseoration of dron by 
means of fruit, when bread 
is not come, 428n. 

Dinawar, 28n. 

Dinkard (or Dinkart), 98n, 122n, 
231, 331n, 376n, 433n« 

Dinners, Parsi, 

the old and present-day modes 
of taking, 330. 

on marriage and other oooa 
sions, 330. 

Dinsh^h M4nekji Petit Libraries, 
Funds eto. of. 251. 

Dinshah Mehervdn (Irdni). 377 n, 
387 d, picture of, on p. 148B. 
Dinydr, 

headman of the Zoroastrians in 
Teheran, 148. 

Diogenes Laertus, 2In. 

Dispensaries, Charitable, for 
Parsis in Bombay, List of, 
and Funds for, 25 et seq, 

Diu, 46, 

Parsis set sail for, 2. 
geography eto. of, 42. 
first landing of Parsis at, 43. 
twenty years’ sojourn of Parsis 
in, 43. 

Parsis leave, for Sanjan, 43. 
stone-platforms in, for holding 
Gahambars, 391n. 

Div, see “ Diu ”. 

Divdlee holidays (of Hindus), 
observed, also by Parsis, 423. 
Djebal, 27, 190, 201 
Djerir, 27n. 

Djeroun, 30n. 

Djouein, 29n. 

* Dog-days,' or days of extreme 
heat, 368. 

D6kbm4, (or * d a k h m 4 b') 

(m* tower of silenoe’) ; 
in Broaoh in 1309 A.D,, 66,80. 

ixii 


Dokhma,—(oon^). 

ruins of a, built before 1400 
A.D., in Sanjan. 
the first built in Bombay, 72 ei 
seq.t 86 . 

land granted for, by Nawab 
Momin Khan, 67. 
remnants of, in some parts of 
Persia, onoe inhabited by 
Zoroastrians, 110. 
Fravardyan Jashn celebrated 
on the grounds of, 420. 
Charity Funds in connection 
with, their lands, repairs to, 
oorpse-bearers, the conveying 
bodies of indigent Parsis to, 
257, 258. 

Funds for sagdi attached to, 
257, 

Dominique, St., 

Convent of, in Diu, 43 n. 

Dorabji Nanabhai, 

alleged to be the first Parsi 
settlor in Bombay, 86. 

Dordi, Behramji Kharsbedji, 
and the subject of reforms 
among Parsis, 323. 

Dordi, Dadabhai Kharshedji, 
his compilation of opinions and 
views in re Parsis of Persia 
and India 22n, 

his Poord^am(»Ancient) Atash- 
KhdndSt 112 n. 

Dordi, Dinshah Dorabji, 

bis compilation of the views 
and opinions of various wri¬ 
ters on the subject of sun, fire, 
and the alleged worship of 
these by Parsis, 240. 

Dotiv4l4, S. H. 

on the 'Jamshedi-Nao-Boz* con¬ 
troversy, 221, 233. 

Dowson, Prof., 

bis opinion as to who the 
Gabars, Magyas and Mighs 
were, 66. 

identifies *Bahruj with Broach, 
66 n. 
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draonat bread-offering: (See 
*'darAn,**) 

Dress, 

of Farsis in India, (see also 
“ Costumes.**) 

of a Farsi lady for state oooa- 
sions, described in an English 
journal of fashion, 296. 
of Farsi ladies, and Lord Harris, 
296 n. 

changes suggested for Farsi 
men’s, 301. 

Herodotus on the tendency of 
Fersians to adopt foreign, 303. 
past and present, of Zoroastrian 
women in Fersia, 106, their 
portraits, on p. 106 A. 

Drink, 

among modern Zoroastrians in 
Fersia, 144. 

Farsis drink little wine, and still 
less spirituous liquors, 331. 
drink-shops, 

closed by order of old Farsi 
Fanchayat, 331. 
drinking water, etc. 

present and past modes of, by 
Farsis, 317. 

dron, (Av. draona, corrupted into 
drun or dardn), offering, (see 
“darAn”). 

Drouin, E., 

and the Farsi Calendar, 202 n. 
on the Oappadocean Calendar, 
358. 

Drummond, Dr Bobert, 
tradition noted by, in re Maho¬ 
med Begd4, 60 n. 
translation of the Sanjan Shlo- 
kas by, 92. 
druHi (see “ drdn*’). 

Drunkenness, 

horror of, among Farsis in 
India, 331. 

Dubois, the Abbd, dSn, 307 n, 
851n. 


Dudley, 

superintendent of the Com¬ 
pany’s vessels at Surat, 87. 

Dnhouesset, 118 n. 

Duncan, Jonathan, (governor of 
Bombay), 

orders the Bombay Cathedral 
bell tolled at time of passing 
of funeral cortege of Dadiseth 
Noshirvanji, 206 n. 

Duncker, 351 n. 

Duperron, Anquetil: 10, 12, 16, 
18, 36, 40 D, 174, 200, 201 n, 
203 n. 286. 287, 292 n, 308 n. 
309, 350, 351, 376 n, 397, 398, 
399. 

visits the Kanheri Caves, 52 n. 
and the Bev. Dr Hope Moulton, 
309n. 

Dr Haug describes, as a 
“trustworthy man,” 309n. 
J.J. Modi’s Faper, to make out 
a case against D., in re his 
alleged visit inside the Farsi 
ffre-tempie in Surat, 310 n. 
his warnings as to the so-called 
incongruities existing bet¬ 
ween the Farsi customs he 
describes and the ordin¬ 
ances of Zoroastrian books 
of religion. 327. 

and the abstention of Farsis 
from fasting, 332. 
his description of a Farsi’s daily 
religious life, 350, 352. 
his account of the Farsi reli- 
gious feasts (f^tes), 374 eteeq, 
his account of the Meberdyan 
Jashn, 387. 

a warning against his descrip¬ 
tions of Farsi ceremonies 
etc., 383 n. 

Dupre’s Travels in Fersia, 114 n. 
his estimate of Zoroastrian 
population in Fersia, 109n. 

Dutch Factory in Surat, 162. 

Dvadashana days of the Vedio 
Hindus resemble the Farsi 
Fravardeg4n Days, 364. 
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Dwarka, 

fire-worshipping priests to, 31. 

Dwellings and residences of 
Parsis, 329. 

E 

Early Zoroastrianism, 

by the Rev. Dr Hope Moulton, 

(see “ Moulton ”) 

East India Company, 106 n. 
and Bombay, 162. 

East and West, journal, of B. M. 
Malabari, 50 n, 360 n. 

Eastwiok, E.B., 40 n, 41 n. 133. 

Eating, 

the old and the reformed style 
of, among Parsis, 315 
322. 

the Hindu mode of, 316 n. 
with Bdj (i.e, in silence), 353 n. 
the practice of eating in silence 
said, by Masudi, to be very 
ancient, 354 n. 

in silence *‘helps digestion,*’ 
354n. 

(see, also, under “meals,”) 

Ebn, (see under names that fol¬ 
low this prefix). 

Ebtdle Kabisa, newspaper, 211. 

Edda, Scandinavian, 40. 

Edrissi, 2. 

Education : 

among Parsis, 10. 

English education introduces 
many reforms, 315. 
earlier controversy in re schools 
for Parsi girls, 322. 

Educational Institutions, Chari¬ 
table etc., for Parsis : 

List and details of, 249 et seq, 

Edwardes, S.M., 

on the well-being of Parsis in 
India, 173. 

Eggs, 

in Zoroastrian ceremonies, to 
represent the gdo hitdah, 

428 n. 

El-Asoh’ath, 27 n. 

El-Ahnet ben Qais, 29 o, 
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El-Pathab, 411 n. 

Bl-Kedder, town, 25 n. 

El-Moubarek, 28 n. 

El-Moghairab, 27 n. 

Electric-lights 

in one Atash-Baharam in 
Bombay, 79 n. 

Elephants, the Island and Caves 
of, 162. 

Elis^e, 21 n. 

Elizabeth, Queen, and poet Spen¬ 
cer, 182 n. 

Elliott, Sir H. M., 31. 34, 36, 55, 
59 n. 

his opinion as to who were the 
Gabars, Magyas, and Maghs, 
55. 

Ellwood, Mrs 

description of, as to how the 
sari dress of a woman is 
worn, 296 n. 

Elphinstone, Mounstuart, 163 
164. 

Encyclopaedia, 

of Parsi Religion and History, 
«‘ Parsi Din dyin ane tawari- 
khi farhang' ), 441 n. 

Encyclopedia Britannicat 24 n, 
38, 248, 372, 433 n. 

England : 

the Angles give their name to, 
35 n. 

ManekjiCursetji (or Kharshedji 
Shroff takes his two daugh¬ 
ters to» 339. 

Dadabhai Naoroji takes his 
family to, 340. 

Parsi women, of present day, 
visit, for various purposes, 
340. 

Mrs D.P.Cama in, 340 n, 338 A. 
Dr Burjorji D. Cooper takes 
bis family to, 340 n. 

English, 

their first advent in Surat, 
Bombay, etc., 162. 

Parsis’ education in E. brings 
with it several reforms in 
usages, customs, etc., 815. 
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English language, 

the first Farsi lady to learn, 
340 n. 

Bouselet makes mention of 
Farsi ladies speaking English, 
346 n. 

Englishman, .The, (newspaper), 
ontheBanaji family going to 
Calcutta from Bombay,339n. 
Entee, M.O., ^ 

and the ‘ shoe-question’, i.e. 
Farsis going barefooted, 304, 
Epagomanoel == Andergdh), 

or the Farsi days of Fravar- 
d6gin,378, 416 n, 440 n. 
Ermath, battle of, 26 n. 

Erskine, Sir William, 

collaborates in the translation 
of the Dasdtir, 206 n. 
Espendiar, (see “ Isfandy&r*’), 

‘ Esplanade House,’ built by Jam- 
ahedji N. Tata, 329. 
pictures of, 332 B and 0. 

Essai, 28 n. 

Esther, Hadeu, or Hidou, 39. 
Ethnographical features 

of Farsi men and women, as 
described by travellers in 
India, 293, 294. 

Europe, 

the first Farsi to go to, 5. 
picture of a Farsi couple in, 290A. 
portraits of first Farsi ladies to, | 
338 A. 

European travellers : 

,in Fersia, 114. 

in India, and their competency 
to speak on the subjects re¬ 
lating to Farsis and to India, 

58 n. 

Eusebius, 102 n. 

Evan-Smith, Capt., 

his estimate of the Zoroastrian 
population in {^ersia, 109 n. 
evil-spirits, 

no Farsi month dedicated to 
the, 372 n. 

Exodus of Farsis to India, pp. 21 
to 88. 

B. Desai on the, 40n^ 


Ezekiel, 

and his repugnance to the use 
of harsdm, 429 n. 
refer to barsom by, 430 n. 

' Eznik, 21n. 

P 

Faces, Farsi women have always 
shown their, in public, 839 n. 

Factories 

of the English and the Dutch 
in Surat, 162. 

Faki, Ibn al-, 158. 

Family, 

constitution of a Farsi, 336. 
portraits of Farsi families in 
India, 328 A, 328 B. 

Famine, 

in ancient Persian times led to 
introduction of fasting from 
morning meals, 334 n. 

Fund for poor Farsis, during, 
261. 

Farahabad, 53n. 

Fardunji Murzbanji, 85 n, 207. 

Farhang-i Jehangiri, 54 n, 382. 

Faridun, King, 123 n. 

believed buried under thresh- 
hold of a mosque, 53n. 

fardhar, (see “Fravashi ”) 

Farrar, Dean, 

on the visit of the Magi to 
infant Christ, 32 n. 

Pars, or Pars, 22, 30. 

Parsa now known as, 35 n. 
fugitive Zoroastrians dwell in, 
103.^ 

term ‘ Parses ’ derived from 
Pars, 120. 

Farvardigan Days : ( = * All Souls’ 
Day’): (see,also, under “GAthA 
Days*’and “Muktad”). 
some poor hahdins (« laymen) 
of Surat)oommenoe to observe 
the F. or Mdktdd) Days ac¬ 
cording to .Kadmi calcula¬ 
tions and rites, 209. 
said to have come in to exist¬ 
ence after institution of Qa- 
hambar festivals, 364. 
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Parvardi^jan Days,—(con<d.) ' Parvardifsan Days,—(conid.) 


resemble the Dvadashana days 
of the Vedio Hindus, 364. 
the Muktada closely resemble 
the Hindu Shradh ceremo¬ 
nies, 97 n. 

are the last ten days of Pars! 
year, 378, 

the increase in the number of 
days for the P.D. began in 
Persia and not in India, 

440 n. 

why the P. D. are observed, 
and what ceremonies, recit¬ 
als, etc., during theperiod of, 
are according to Duperron), 

379 et seq., 417n, 437o, 441n, 
Kadmi and Shahanshahi Mdk- 
t<Ld in a Kadmi Atash-Baha- 
ram, 405. 

known also as Muktad or Ddsld 
days, 416. 
period of, 415. 

OdithA Days included in the P. 

D., 416. 

dedicated to farohars, 415. 
what ceremonies etc. performed 
by Parsis in India, during the 
P. Days, 416, 441 and in 
Persia, at present day, 417 n, 

487 n. 441 n. 

Prof. Williams Jackson on the 
P.D., 416 n. 

Prof. Hope Moulton on the P. 

D., and the Germanic Klein- 
jahr, and the Roman Paren- 
talia and the intercalary days 
of Parsis, 415 n. 
in recent times, Parsis have the 
Muktad in their ^fire-temples’ 
417. 

expenses for the Muktad, from 
funds, vested in trusts, by 
some Parsis, 417. 
validity of the above trusts ques¬ 
tioned in law-courts, and 
history of the iitigation« 417. 
controversy in re the period of 
the P« Days, 4S7 n et $eq.. 

Wi 


See, (also, J.J. Modi’s Gujarati 
book, “ An Inquiry from Pah- 
lavi, Pazend, Persian and other 
works on the subject of the 
number of Days of the Par- 
vardegan.”) 

ceremonies considered requisite 
during the P. Days, as descri¬ 
bed in Din Ay in ane Tavdnri- 
khi Farhang (a Bombay 
book), 441 n. 

Al-biruni’s account as to the 
period of the P. D.. 440 n. 

Parvardin: 

the Parsi month and the Faali 
Sdl (a seasonal year) contro¬ 
versy, 224, 225. 
said to be a month sacred to 
the fravaahis of ancestors, 
364. 

the month marked the begin¬ 
ning of a year in the age in 
which it was so named, 365t 
the religious feast of, 374. 
Nao-Boz festival begins in the 
month of, 375. 

Farvardin Yasht, 96n, 97n, 376n, 
377n, 416, 438n. 

Parvardyan Day 

and prayers at the dakhma 
C towers of silence ’) grounds, 
by Parsi men and women, 420. 

Farzin-sdr, 376 n. 

Fasli-Sdl (»Parsi Seasonal New 
Year), (see, also, under‘*Jam- 
shedi Nao-Boz”) 
controversy, started by K. B. 

C4m^, 213. 221. 
literature on the subject of 
Kabisa and P. S. questions 
collected in Report of Oom- 
mittee appointed, 216 n. 
Committee appointed to inves* 
tigate and report upon sub* 
ject of the Calender and the 
P. S. subject, 222. 
which should be the fint month 
of Parsi New Year, 328, 383. 
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F&sli-Sal»— (Contd,) 
suggestion that the Farsi reli¬ 
gious year should be oom- 
menoed with Vernal Equinox, 
1229. 

and perforinanoeB of ceremonies 
on basis of calculation sug¬ 
gested by K. B. Oama, 230. 
difficulty of getting mobeds 
for that’purpose, 280 n. 
difficulty* eventually solved, 
235. 

and views and contentions of 
D. N. Coolavala, 230 et seq» 
advocates of Fasli New Year 
gather a small hand of fol¬ 
lowers, 234. 

fixing of the first month and day 
of Fasli New Year yet awaits 
solution, 234. 

S. D. Bharuoha advances argu¬ 
ments in support of his advo¬ 
cacy for the month ‘ Dae’ 
being the first month, and 
‘Adar,’ for the last month of 
the F. New Year, 234. 
custom of Fravardin being first 
month alleged to have oome 
into vogue in some post’ 
Avestio time, 234. 
red-letter day in history of F. 
S. Mandal, 235. 

F. S. Mandal (Association) begins 
to observe the New Year from 
J4mshed-i Nao-Boz, 235* 

Fasli Sal Mandal (»Association), 
Zarthbshti, (see ** Zarth5ahti 
F. S. M.”) 

Fasting, 

not held meritorious or permis¬ 
sible among Parsis, 332 et 
$iq. 

said to have been originally 
introduced, by King Tehe- 
muras for certain necessities, 
334 n. 

and the Hindus, 336. 

Fatha All Sh4b,117. 


Fatta-abdd, 

once inhabited by Gabars, and 
remnants of their dakbmas in, 
110 . 

Feasts, Farsi religious, (see 
“Fdtes”) 

Features, etc., of Farsi men and 
women, 293. 

February, 370. 

Feridoon, (see “ Feridun ”) 

Festival of the Dead, {tjaguit), 
among ancient Egyptians, 364. 

FiteSt (or festivals and holy daysj 
of the Parsis, 356 to 445. 
account of, as given by Duper- 
ron, 374 et seq> 

every day, the name of which is 
the same as that of the month, 
is a Jashn day, 374. 
account of, as observed by Par¬ 
sis of present day, 885 et seq. 
the Pateiti, (a misnomer for the 
Farsi New Year's day), 385. 
of Rapithvan, 386. 
of Khorddd-sah 387. 
of Amarddd’Sal, 387. 
of the Qahambars^ 387. 
anniversaries of Atash-Baha- 
rams, 392 et seq. 
account of, of the several Atash- 
Baharams in India: (see 
under " Atash Beherams’’). 
the Jamshedi Nao-Boz^ 412, 
Zarthosht-nd’Disd, («anniver¬ 
sary of the passing away of 
Zoroaster), 413. 
the Muktdd, Dosla, or Fravar^ 
degan Days, 415 et seq. 
Jashans or Jashn^ 418. 
strangers not admitted to the 
religious ceremonies and rites 
performed during the Farsi 
f5tes, 422. 

Parsis take part in the fdtes of 
other nationalities (Hindus 
and Christians), 423. 

Figueroa, ambassador in Persia of 
Philip II.. 

his account of the Zoroastrians 
of Eirman, 104. 
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Firdtisi, 21 n, 38.^ 287 n. 

(see also under **Shah-Naineh**), 
idealized picture of an episode in 
connection withi on p. 179 A. 
mentions Sindh as being partly 
owned by Parsis, 34 n. 
does not make use of the term 
*'Gabar*’ throughout his epic, 
54 n. 

repudiates charge of Zoraastrians 
being ' fire-worshippers/ 180. 
account of incidents in re the 
composition of the epic of, 
182 n et seq, 

describes the garments in the 
times of the Peshdadian 
Kings, 299. 

mentions Gaiomard as the first 
King of Iran, 375 n, 376 n. 
calls ‘fire’ ‘‘not a God, but the 
mihrab”, 411 n. 

his account of the passing away 
of Zoroaster, 415, 432 n. 
describes the black uniform of 
army on occasion of Isfen- 
dyar’s death, 420. 
in re King Yazdegard being 
detected by his use of the 
barsom, 431 n. 

Firei 

(see, also, under “Fire-altars”, 
“ Fire-arms*', “ Fire-cult,” 
‘Fire-temple,*’ “Fire-wor¬ 
ship”, “Fire-worshippers”) 
as an emblem, 13. 
the first sacred fire consecrated 
on Indian soil after the alleg¬ 
ed exodus of Parsis from 
Iran to Diu, (see under 
“Irdn-ShAh”) 
homage paid to, 177- 
and Parsis bearing fire-arms, 
177. 

conflagration in Bombay and 
Parsis, 178. 

S. D. Bharucha on the rever¬ 
ence of fire by Parsis, 176. 
origin of the adoration of, 183. 
Vestal Virgins and the tending 
of, 105,183 n. Picture of, on 
p. 410 B. 


Fire ,—{Oontdd 

Fires of St. John lighted on 
tops of mountains, 183 n. 
Samuel Johnson and Zoroas- 
trians and, 188. 

opinions of authors etc. in re 
subject of, in re the sun, 
and in re alleged worship by 
Parsis of, 239, et seq, 
the parent of many pheno¬ 
mena, 246. 

ordered by Emperor Akbar to 
be kept burning at his 
court, 246. 

Eobert Fiudd on the subject 
of, 247. 

and the Jewish faith, 247. 
and Water, two great sources 
of symbolical purification, 
248. 

“the sole external cult of the 
Parsis consist in holy fires,” 
248. 

names etc. of five kinds of, ac¬ 
cording to Gasartelli, 406 n. 
the “emblem of great truths 
and mysteries,” 406. 
the mysteries of, in the Avesta, 
407. 

the three kinds of fires reverenc¬ 
ed (symbolically) by Parsis, 
and their names and descrip¬ 
tion, 407. 

of an 'Atash-Beheram’ primarily 
made up of 1001 fires, 407. 
reasons for the use of the 16 
principal fires used in the 
consecration of an Atash- 
Beheram, 409. 

several atash^khdndt or Azar, 
named after their founders, 
in ancient Persia, 410. 
fire-cult of Iranians, Indo-Ger- 
mans, etc., 411 n. 
as the mihrdb of God, 412 n. 

Fire-altars, 

in pre-Zoroastrian period, 190. 
kept going for ages past, 24t« 
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Fire-arms, 

and Parsis, and their alleged 
disinoliDation to use them, 
on grounds of religion, 177. 

Fire-oult, 

history of the, before and 
after Zoroaster, 190, 411 n. 
is IndO'Iranian, 191. 

** the sole external oult of the 
Parsis consist in holy fires,” 
248. 

said to have come from Atro- 
patene, 412 n. 

of the Indo-Germans, 411 n. 
of the Indo-Iranian Aryas, 243, 
411 n. 

Fire-temple, {^Atash-Kadah): 
(see also under Atash-Behe- 
ram”) 

picture of a rock-hewn, 410 A. 
in Udwara, (see “Inin-Shdh”) 
alleged Parai refugees from 
Irdn (modern Persia) build 
theirf.t., the Irdn Shaht 
on the soil of Gujarat, 48. 
in China, 36. 

excavation of a, in Taxila, 36. 

E. G. Browne’s visit to the 
Z. f.-t. of Yezd, 141. 
various grades of, distinguish¬ 
ed, 318 n. 

Zoroastrian * fire-temples,’ in 
various parts of Iran, in 1892 
A.D.. 111. 

attendance at, is at pleasure of 
a Patsi, 354 n. 

what the term * fire-temple’ 
comprehends, 354 n. 

Monier Williams’ inquiry of 
E. B. Cama as to use of ex¬ 
pression * fire-temple ’ would 
offend Parsi feelings, 355 n. 
said to be more ancient than 
Zoroaster, 419 n, 
pre-Zoroastrian kings built pla¬ 
ces for the fire, 412 n. 
fed by naphtha-springs, in Baku 
and other adjacent parts, 
411 n. 


Fire-temple .—( Contd.) 

picture of naphtha-fed fire> tem¬ 
ple in Baku, 410 A, 
Fire-worship, (see, also, “ Fire- 
Worshippers ”) 

picture depicting beginnings of, 
on p. 422 B. 

the beginnings of, as described 
by M. Monoalm, 183 n. 
and Firdausi^s emphatic views 
in his epic, (with reference 
to Parsis), 180. 

opinions etc. of authors etc., 
in re the subject of alleged 
fire-worship by Zoroastrians, 
239, et seq. 

Bishop Leo Meurin on, 245. 
Fire-worshippers, (see, also. “Fire- 
worship”) : 

and ' fire ’ as an emblem, 13. 
Ibhrahim Ghaznavid’s attack 
on, at Dehra-Dun, (India), 54. 
the Aryas of the Eigveda said 
to have been, 243. 
Indo-Iranian Aryas as, 243. 

Max Muller says Parsis abhor 
very name of, 246. 
go to emperor’s court at Delhi, 
in re their religion, 246. 

— the S auromates f.-w., 411 n. 
Firmdn ( = ordinance) of Shah 
Muzaffar-ad-Din, in re the 
Jaziatax on Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 148. 

Firouzan, Persian commander, 27, 
28. 

Firoz, Persian prince, 25. 

Flowers, 

used in Jas/in ceremonies, 417. 
as emblems of Parsi months, 
417, 444 n. 
offerings of, 419. 

Fludd, B., 
on Fire, 247. 

Food, 

Parsi and Hindu modes of tak¬ 
ing their, 315 $t seq,, 316 n. 
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Food,—(Oon^). 

voluntary deprivation of, quite 
foreign to Zarathushtrian 
teaching, 333. 

Henry Lord on the great religi* 
0U8 freedom of Parsis in 
matters of, 316 n. 

Foot-gear, 
of Parsis, 295. 

oontroversy in re the, on a Parai 

* * being compelled to doff his 
boots, in court of law, 304. 

Foot-wear, (see “ Foot-gear ") 

Forbes, James: 308 n. 

bis travels, and account of 
Parsis of Surat and Bombay, 
69, 294. 

on the alleged worship of fire 
by Parsis, 244. 

his account of houses, villas and 
gardens of Parsis in Surat, 
329. 

says Parsis are of sociable turn, 
345. 

Foreign travellers 
in India, etc., list of, 308 n. 
the extent of their competency 
to speak on subjects of their 
travels, 58 n. 

Foreigners, {i.e, non-Zoroastrians), 
not allowed to be present at 
religious ceremonies of Parsis, 
and the reasons alleged there¬ 
for, 422. 

Forks and knives, 
come into use among Parsis, 
814, 322. 

Fort of Bombay, 

now non-existent, and locality 
named after it, 170 n, 

‘ Fort St. Qeorge ’, 

Mrs Frank Penny’s book on, 75. 

Fozlan, 21 n. 

France, 

its decreasing population indi¬ 
cated as a warning to Parsis, 
170 n. 

Francois, St,, 

Oonvcttt of, in Diu, 43 n. 


Frangrasyan, (see "Afrasyib") 
Franks, 30. 

frasasts, (in (fron-offering), 428 n. 
Fraser, Bailie, 53 n, 109, 178. 
FravashiSt (or fravarti, or faro- 
hare), (that is, "The good deeds 
of animate beings and good 
products and properties of the 
inanimate,*’ or, "The beneficent 
actions, personified of beings 
and things, material and im¬ 
material”): 

must be distinguished from 
‘ urvan' («soul), 415n. 
the Fravardegan Festival is a 
perpetuation of the Avestan 
Fravashi worship, 415 n. 
month of Fravardin originally 
sacred to the fravashis or 
'Manes’ of ancestors, 364,421. 
and the Fravardegan and Gatha 
Days of Parsis, 378. 
believed to visit their dear ones 
in this world, 378. 
are only of holy beings, and to 
say that fravashie are also of 
the damned, is contrary to 
the ancient doctrine of the 
Avesta, 379 n. 

of those born prior to and after 
the Yashts, 375. 
who the Poriodaketi frohara are, 
379 n. 

of persons who accepted Mdzda- 
yasnan faith after the Porio- 
dakesi farohars, 379 n. 
French months, 

named after characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the seasons, 368. 
French Bepublican Calendar, 
abolished at time of Fr. Bevolu- 
! tion, 368, 372. 

Frere, Sir Ed. Bartle, (governor 
of Bombay), 304. 

Friend of India (newspaper), 306* 
friftak, (a'the deceived’)i 883 m 
friftar, («' the deceived ’), 888 n. 
Froba (Fire), 190. 
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Frob&k, 

one of the centres of the Fire 
Vaharatit 406 n. 

Fruit, in Zoroastrian ceremonies, 
427 n. 

Fryer, 72 et seq.t 80,86, 294, 308n. 
his visit to Bombay and account 
of the Farsi dakhma there, 
71. 

reference to, by Dr Gerson da 
Ounha, in connection with 
Parsis in Bombay, 86. 
admires Farsi women going to 
draw water from wells, 339 o. 
knew little of India beyond the 
country about Surat, 58 n. 

Fuegel, Maurice, 

on hre-worship, 248. 

Funds, Charitable, 

Lists and details of, for various 
purposes, by and for Farsis, 
in Bombay, pp. 249 to 
266. 

Furdunji Murzbanji, (See “Murz- 
ban”) 

Furgusson, 34, 

Furneuse, T.H., 

on the alleged worship of fire by 
Farsis, 242. 

Furniture, 

in Farsi houses, 330. 

Fur$’i Kadim (-“Old Fersian”) 
language, 153. 

G 

Qabarabad, (a deserted town on 
the Ispahan road and about 20 
miles from Kashan), 
Zoroastrians colonized in, 
103 n, 105. 

Qab4rs, (spelt also as * Guebres,’ 
*Gabrs,’) (a derogatory term for 
Zoroastrians in Irdn): 

(See, alsOfUnderr “Zoroastrians 
in Persia*’): 4,13, (or Goures), 
104. 

suggested derivatives and ex¬ 
planations of the term, 36 n, 
64 n, 106, 244. 


Gabars,— {Contd.) 

A1 Istakhri’s mention of several 
parts of India being occupied 
by. 54. 

of Bohilkhand, 55. 
in Julpha, 105. 

as equivalent of * Gaiours,* 
according to the Turks, 106. 
their dress described, 104. 
'Gabr-Mahalla* (quarters) in 
Yezd, 143. 

*Gauristan* or ' place of the 
Infidels,’ 104. 

Gabr, (see “Gabars”) 

‘Gabr-mahalla,’ (-‘quarters of’), 
in Yezd, 143. 

Gabriel, (-‘the man of God’), 
36 n. 

Gaekwad of Baroda, 
and agriculture, 176 n. 

Gangaji Bao, 399. 

Odht (-‘watches of time of Farsi 
day’), 

the divisions of day according to, 
and their names, 373. 

Gabambars, (or Gahanbars), 
Charity Funds for, 256, 25'r. 
for Farsi women, in Bombay, 
in Banaji’s Atash-Bahram, 
219 n, 388. 

pictures showing Farsi women 
and mobeds at a Gahambar 
Feast, 390 A. and 390 B. 
the first Kadmi, in Bombay, by 
F. K. Banaji, 219 n. 
of the present day, alleged to 
fall in the wrong season, 226. 
the Afringdn G. for the Fasli 
(“Jamshidi Nao-Boz) New 
Year’s Day, 235. 

Jashn of the, 378. 
alleged to have been instituted 
by king Jamsbid, and where¬ 
fore instituted, 378. 
festivals of the, 387. 
how observed in Persia, 387, 
388 n. 

derivative of the term, 387 n. 
how observed in Bombay, 388. 
E. W. West on the, 888 n. 
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Qahambars,—(Con^d.) 

the six G. enumerated and 
described, 388 et seq. 
usage of sending out dinners of 
the, 388 n. 

the holidays of, divide the Parsi 
year into six seasons, 389 n. 
tradition as to the G- being 
established by Ahura-Mazdat 
389 n. 

Geiger on the subject of, 390. 

8. D. Bharucba and the G., in 
connection with the alleged 
commemoration of the six 
creations of God, 390. 

S« D, B. considers the names of 
the six G. as names of times 
of certain seasons of the 
years, 390. 

Brahmanioal rites and the G., 
391 n. 

antiquity of the G. in India, 
391 n. 

stone-platforms for holding G. 
in India and in Persia, 391 n. 

Gaiomard (or Eaiomard, or Gaya 
Maretan): (see Eaiomars**) 

Gaiomarthans, sect off 376 n. 

' Gaiour’, 36 n. (See, also, ** Ga- 
bars**) 

Gambier, Mr, 

of the English Factory at Surat; 
218. 

Gangaji Bao Gaekwad, 399, 

Oanj-i Shdyegdn, 379 n. 

gdo or gavt used in the sense of 
'milk', 428 n, 

gao-hudhaht (Av.), (<»'beneficent 
oow’)i 428 n. 

gao-jivya^{kv.)^ (-‘living cow’or 
'milk'?), 428 n. 

gao maeza, (Av.), (-‘bull’s urine’). 
(See "Gomez.”) 

Garda, Dastur Dinshafaji Jivanjii 
237 n, Portrait of, on p. 402 A* 

Gardhaban kings, 
dynasty of the, 84, 

Qargnmanaf 186. 


Gatha Days, 

(See, also, under " Kabisa and 
Fasli’Sal year oontroversiesi” 
and under " Farvardig4n 
Days.”) 

Duperron’s account of the, 378. 
alleged to have been placed 
after the 8th month of Abdn, 
in the reign of Yazdazard bin 
Sbabpur, 231. 

the five complementary (or inter¬ 
calary) days are consecrated, 
{i.e. named) after the Odthds, 
359. 

what the G.D. are observed for 
by Parais, 378. 

included in the Fravardigan 
Days, (for which see supra^ 
p. 415.) 

G4thd.8, The, (or Psalms), of Zoro¬ 
aster and his disciples : 23, 

98 n, 179, 320 n. 

"Judaism and Christianity have 
developed a series of funda¬ 
mental ideas which can be 
recognised..., in the obscure 
phrases of the Gftthd^s," 311n. 

Oatha Haptanghaiti, (in prose 
but in Gathic dialect). 
as per Dr Moulton, Darius 
"is a better Zoroastrian than 
the authors” of the prayers 
in the G.H., which "virtually 
ignores Zarathushtra,” 24 q. 

Gathic dialect, 

believed to be the language 
of a district lying between 
Parthia and the Indus now 
the country of Salstan, (see 
Moulton : Early Zoroastria¬ 
nism, at p. 89). 

Gaures, or Gabars, 104 
their dress, 104 
See, also, under " Gabars.”) 

* Gauristan,” or ' the place of the 
Infidels,’ 104. 

gaus htidhau, 428 n. 

Oavah-ahKabisat (book), 212. 

Gaya Maretan, (primal man.) (S86 

"Eaiomars’’) 
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Gazetteer of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, 31,36. 51d, 53, 55, 59 d, 
83, 166 n, 217. 

subject relating to ** Parsis ” in 
Vol. IX., Part II., and Vol. 
XIII., Part I„ 51 n. 
Gazetteer of India, Imperial, (See 
Imperial G. of J.”) 
Gebr-Abdid, or GabarMbad, 103 n. 
Geiger, W., 
on fire, 239. 

on the names of Parsi months, 

366. 

and the Calendar of the Avesta, 

367. 

on the names of Parsi days, 360. 
and the annual feasts, 374 n. 
on Mithra, 378 n. 
on the Hamaspathaedaya 
Gahambar, 390 n. 

Geldner, Karl F., 24 n. 

his article on Zoroaster” in 
the Enyclopcedia Britannica, 
Vol. XXIV, 433 n. 
Genealogical Lists 
of the Bhagarsiith Mobeds, 
396 n. 

Gengiskhan, 117. 

Genisis, 

Adam in the, 377. 

Geographers, Arab, 

names of, who have made 
particular study of antiquity 
of Zoroastrian Irdn, 168. 
George-Ndmeh, 
of Mull4 Firuz, 206 n. 

Ghasvala, J. D., 197 n. 
Ghaznavids, 103. 

Ghaznee, 29. 

Ghebre, (see " Gabars”) 
ghee, or clarified butter, in Zoroas¬ 
trian ceremonies, 428 n. 
Ghilzi-Afghans, 126, 127. 

Gibbs, P,H., 

on the worship of sun and fire 
242, 

Gilchrist, 19. 

'girdle/ sacred, of Zoroastrians, 
(see ** Kusti”) 


Girls, Parsi, 

in olden days, in India, never 
seen going out without escort, 
339. 

question of establishing schools 
for, in early period, 322. 
Girls, Fund for poor Parsi, 

for assisting them on marriage, 
261. 

Girls’ Orphanage for Parsis, 
founded by Miss Hamabai 
Framji Petit, 328. 

Girls’ School Mandli (~*Assooia- 
tion’). 

Funds etc. of, for education of 
Parsi girls in Bombay, 260. 
Girls’ schools, for Parsis, 

List of Funds etc. for, in con¬ 
nection with, in Bombay, 
249, et seq, 

the early controversy over 
establishment of, 322. 
Gladwin, 34. 
glass-tumblers, 

newly introduced mode of drink¬ 
ing out of, among Parsis, 317. 
Gnan Prasarak Mandli, 40 n, 80. 
Goa, 161. 

God, 248. 

the concept of, how it grew from 
the idea of light, 183 n. 
Qoddreh or Godarian, 
mobeds in India, 396. 

Goeji, De, 

editor of Arab Geographers, 158. 
* Golden water,’ an euphimistio 
expression for bull’s urine, 
or Nirang-Oomez, 352 n. 
(See, also, **Nirang''), 

Golicis, 

notes of, on Afragdn, 382. 
Gomez-Eerang, (» so-called 'sanc¬ 
tified bull’s urine’), 350. 

(See, also, ^'Nirang,**) 

Gondai, (in Kathiawad), 

the enlightened Bajah of, 339. 
'Good deeds,*(^*havarasht*: *Kuna- 
shni*), 13, 428 n. 

*Goqd Thoughts’, (- humat *: 
'manasnV), 13, 428 n. 
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‘Good Words’, (*huhM ; 'gavasni*), 
13, 428 D. 

Oorab, fortiress of, 136. 

Goshasp (Fire), 190, 411. 
Qoyernesses and nurses (Euro¬ 
pean, etc/, in Parsi families of 
the upper ten’, 837. 

Gowaliar, Maharajah of, 
and Parsis as agrioulturists, 
176 n. 

(See, also, under ^^Soindhia ”). 

* Grace,’ 

Parsis saying, before starting 
their meals, 331. 
the barsom once played a promi¬ 
nent part in the reoital of 
G. before meals, 431 n. 
Grains, 

Oharity Funds for supply of 
food-grains to poor Parsis, 
261, 262. 

Grandidier, 

his description of Parsis, 328. 
Gray, Dr L.H. (of the University 
of Columbia), 23 n, 202 n, 327 n. 
Great World War, of 1914 et seq, 
Parsis and the, 164. 

Grinding corn, 

pictureof Parsi women, p.350 A. 
Grose, 

on the worship of the sun and 
fire, 241. 

Grotefend, (the first decipherer of 
the Cuneiform inscriptions), 
21 n. 

Grotto, 

near Bdnsdd, for sheltering the 
Irdn-Shah Fire, 63. 
Gueberabad, (see “ Gabarabad"). 
Guebres, (see “Qabars”). 

Guim6t Musee, 9,17i 19, 336 n. 
*Oulestdn\ 

M. C. Mursban’s residenoei 330. 
picture of, on p. 330 B. 
Gumbadan, Dash, 43S n. 
Gushasp, (or Qushnasp), 
one of the principal centres of 
the Fire Vaharam, 406 n. 
Gushtdsp (or Darios I, 631 to 


485 B.C.): (See, also, *Wi8h- 
taspa,” and ‘^Darius 1.”) 31, 
190. 

sends missionaries to India, 39. 
embraces Zoroastrianism, on 
the day Khorddd) 376. 

Fire believed to have been 
consecrated by, and named 
after him, 411. 

alleged sacrifice of animals by, 
428 n. For picture, see on 
p. 422 B. 

as a guest of Zal, when Zoroas¬ 
ter was killed, 435. 

Oushtasp-Nameht 181 n. 

Gymnasium, 

Funds etc. of the : 

Sir Dinshah M. Petit, 251. 

J.N. Petit, 266. 

Gymnosophists 
and the Magi, 33 n. 

H 

Habits and customs of Parsis, 
(see “ Usages ”) 

Hadisha Nameh, 
of Aspandiarji Bebadi, 42 n. 

Hadeu or Hidou, (Esther), 39. 

Hafez, 120, 181 n. 
does not mention * Gabar', 64 n. 

Haft-Ajar, citadel, 136. 

Hagad 

and Adam (the first man), 377 n. 

Hair, 

of Parsi women and their 
covering, the mdthdbdnd, 294. 
ancient Persians wore their hair 
long, 300, 301. 

on the head, shaving of, said 
to have effect on the skull. 
301. 

wearing of false, among Per¬ 
sians, as evidenced in the 
Pahlavi Virdf-Namh^ 801. 

Hakluyat Society, 
account of Bombay, published 
by the, 78. 
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HamadaD, 27 n. 

Hamaspatmae dhaam Oahambdr, 
223, 389, 440 n. 
meaniog of the term H., 416 n. 
did they immediately precede 
the Vernal Equinox ? 244. 
and the month of Farvardin, 
226. 

andthejPa^Zi (»Jamahidi Nao- 
Roz) New Year’s Day, 235. 
visit of farohars during the 
days of, 416. 

Hamkdrd days, Tsee “ Jashn’O 
Hamrin, 411 n. 

Hamzab, 27 n. 

Hamjamana and Sanjan, 43n, 
44 n. 

Hantaria, M. L., (see “ Hataria”) 
Hanvey, 

on the worship of the sun, 241. 
Hauway, 127 n, 128 n. 
hanyamanat (Av.), assembly, 44 n. 
Haoma, (Av,), a plant, (see 
“ Horn”) 

Haosravah, Kavi, (Avestan King), 
190. 

Hapta-Hindu, 

India spoken of as, in the Few- 
didad, 38. 

Haptoiringa, (the oonstellation, 
‘ Great Bear ’), 384, 

Harlez, G. de, 

on the prevalence of Zoroastri’ 
anism in India, etc., 38. 
Harmand, J., 163 n. 

Harris, Lord, (Governor of Bom- 
bay), 

on the Farsi ladies' dress, 296. 
Hasan Maemandy 
and the Shdh NdmeK 182 n. 
Hasan-ahad, 

inhalj^ited hy the ‘ Gabars,’ 110. 
Hataria, (Hantaria, or Attaria), 
M. L., 

portrait of, on p. 134 A. 
in Persia, as the first delegate, 
to Persia, on behalf of Parsis 
of India, 111, 132. 


Hataria,— (contd.) 
his books in re Persia, 132 n. 
his Report on the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, 132. 

residence of and work accom¬ 
plished by, in Teheran, 148. 
names of months and days as 
named by Zoroastrians in 
Persia, at present day, given 
by, 427 n. 

death of, (in 1249 A.Y.), 135, 
136 n. 

Haug, Dr Martin, 
on the moral philosophy of 
Zoroaster, 13. 
and Farsi priests, 15. 
and the date of the religious 
connection of Zoroaster with 
India, 31. 

places the Vendiddd in the 12th 
century B. 0., 38. 
places Neriosangh in the 15th 
century A. D., 91 n. 
reference by, to the Kabisa 
schism, 201 n. 

and the date of Parsis, of India, 
adopting the Persian Calen¬ 
dar, 202 n. 

reference to opinion of, in re 
walking barefooted, 304. 
and Anquetil Duperron, 309 n. 
reference to, in re certain here¬ 
tical sects, 377 n. 
on the *paitidana* {=«paddn)t 
380 n. 

on the relationship between 
Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions in regard to sacrifi¬ 
cial rites, 391 n. 
reference to, in re the Drdn 
ceremonies, 428 n. 
reference to, in re the baresomt 
430 n. 

Haukal, Ibn, 34 n, 158. 

Haurvatat, (=*welfare,* ‘happi¬ 
ness,’ ‘perfection’): 369, 428 n, 
429 n. 

Hausrava, (See “Haosrava**) 
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Havdni Gfth, (a time of Parei 
day,) 

prayer for, between early morn¬ 
ing and noon, 867* 
the extent of the hours of the 
watch of, 373. 

Hawkins, traveller in Persia, 58 d. 
Head, 

uncovering of, by a Parai, consi¬ 
dered irreligious at one time, 
295. 

Head-dress, 

pictures tracing the evolution 
of the Farsi, see on pp. 286 A. 
it seq^t and 294 A. 
of Parsi laymen and priests, 
287,288, 292. 
of Parsi women, 294, 295. 
short-lived innovation of tdpi 
(acap) used by some Parsi 
women, 295, and picture on 
p. 338 A. 

Hearth-hre, 

symbol of a fixed settlement, 
239. 

of the Indo-Germans, 411 n. 
of Hestia, 411 n, and picture on 
p. 410 B. 

Heaven, 

the Maidyoi-zaremaya - Ga- 
bambars commemorate the 
creation of| 389* 

Hebrews, 

double bond of religious sym¬ 
pathy united the Aryans and 
the, 248. 

' Heoataeus, of Miletus, 

the Magi attached to Zoroas¬ 
trianism in the time of, 33 n. 
Heerabai Byramji Jejeebhoy Gha- i 
ritable Dispensary, Funds 
etc. of the, 255. 

Hekdyat4 Dinit 440 n. 

Herat, 29 n. 

Herbert, Sir T., 80, 808 n. 

Heretical sects, 

as opposed to the received 
doctrines of Mazdeism, 376 o. 
Herir, 26 n. 

Hermippe, (or Hermippus), 21 n* 


Herod the Great, 32 n. 

Herodotus, 21 n, 22, 33 d, 179, 
184, 245, 318 n. 

account by, of costumes of 
ancient Persians, 298. 
account by, of Persian men 
wearing ornaments, 287 n. 
says ancient Persians wore 
their hair long, 300. 
on the tendency of Persians to 
adopt foreign customs and 
dress, 303. 

Hestia, 

the hearth-fire of, 411 n. For 
picture, see on p. 410 B. 
Hindu Calendar, 
the old, indicates the Vernal 
Equinox was the beginning 
of a year, 365. 

Hindu mode 
of taking meals, 316 n. 
of dressing, pictures showing, 
on pp. 288 A, 288 B. 

Hindu women, 
their social etc. status, 342. 
picture showing their costumes, 
on p. 288 A. 

Hir P4r6kb, 81. 

Hirah, 26n. 

Hit, (on the Euphrates), 411 n. 
Hodaifah, 27 n. 

Hodiv414, S. K., 
translation by, and notes of, on 
the historical Shlokas alleged 
to have been recited before 
J4de-B4n4, (in Appendix to 
Ch. II), 90etseq. 
on the period of Fravardegdn 
Days, 438 n. 

Hog Island, (near Bombay), 162. 
Holkar, Mab<ir4j4b, 163. 

'Holy of Holies’ 

pictures of Zoroastrian fire- 
temples, on pp. 394B, A 394 A. 
H6m, (Av., hadma), plant, 

not used in Afringdn of the 
Fravardegan Day ceremonies, 
879, 

referred in the Avesiat 428 n. 
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Homaji Jamshedji, (of Broaob), 
aod the Kabisa oontroversy, 
216, 217. 

Hommel, F., 

on the religion of Darius, 24 n. 

Hormuz, (or Hormazd), the island 
of: where some Zoroastrians of 
Persia took refuge in 751 
A. D.), 60 n. 
geography eto, of, 30. 
town founded by Ardesir Babe- 
kan, 30 n. 

Parsis sojourn in, 22, 30. 

Hormuzd roj («day), (see, also, 
under “Jamshidi Nao-Roz’*): 
and the Summer Solstioe, 225. 

Hormuzd, a Persian governor of 
IrAk, 25, 

‘ Hormuzd BAg,' 
for use of Parsich on marriage 
eto. occasions. 

Building and Funds for, 257. 

Hornby, governor of Bombay, 87. 

Horse-riding, 

by Pars! ladies, 328. 
pictures of Parsi ladies on horse¬ 
back, on pp. 324 B, 324 0. 

Hoshdm, prayer, 350. 

Hoshang, king, 

body-covering during the times 
of, 299. 

Hoshangji Jclmdspji Dastur, (see 
Jamasp Asana ”) 

Hospitals, 

for Men and Women : 
for Animals : 

List of Charitable Funds eto. 
of, 253 et seq. 

House-hold duties, 

pictures of Parsi women engag¬ 
ed in their, on pp. 346 A et seq. 

House-keeping, 

by Parsi wives, 337. 

Holies 

of Parsis in Bombay, etc., 329. 
in Avestaio times, and their 
internal arrangements, 329. 

Houssay, 

account of, of the * Oabars ' of 
Persia, 118.. 


Houtum-Schindler, 114 n. 
and census of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 109. 

account by, of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 119 n. 
on the Jazya tax, 130 n. 
his Paper on the Zoroastrians of 
Persia, and their Dari dialect, 
163. 

Howith, 

on “ the friendliness of fire,’* 
244. 

Huart, Clement, 152. 

his Paper on Persian dialects, 
including the Dari dialect 
spoken by Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 164. 

Huet, 244. 

Hukuki-Dhimmii 158. 

humatf hukht^ havarasht, well- 
thought,* ‘ well-said,’ ‘ well- 
done’j, 13, 428 n. 

Huns, The White, 34. 

Hunter, Dr Sir W.W., 34, 43 n, 
164, 176 n, 177 n. 

Husbands, Parsi, 

status eto. of, in a Parsi family, 
336. 

false allegations of ill-treatment 
by, of their wives, 337 n. 

HvarenOt 123 n. 

Hypanis, 

Naphtha springs of, 411 n. 

HyAt Banu, 

the tradition relating to and the 
shrine of, near Akdab, 136, 
138. 

Hyde, T., Dr 

his the first complete and true 
picture of modern Parsism,” 
309 n. 

his book, (in Latin), ** stimulat¬ 
ed Duperron’s fine ambition,” 
309 n. 

his is the first translation of the 
Sad-dar, 326 n. 

his * Religion of the PersianSt* 
382. 

on the passing away of Zoroas¬ 
ter, 436 D. 
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Hyde, T., J>r,^{contd.) 

on the belief, by Partis, in only 
one Qod, 241. 

Hyder^bdd, 206. 

Hyroania, 53 n* 

Hystaspes, (see '^Visbataspa") 

1 . 

Ibfit (see under names to which 
it is prefixed). 

Ibrahim, the Ghaznevid, 

attack of, on a colony of Parsis 
in Gujarat, 54. 

Ibrahim Qualil Khan, 149. 

Idolatry, 

repugnant to the spirit of the 
Zend-Avesta, 245. 

Zoroaster’s religion strictly free 
from, 245. 

and the Jews and Zoroastrian 
religion, 247. 

Ill-treatment, 

of wives, by husbands, little 
known among Parsis, 336. 
false allegations, in courts of 
law, of wives as to their ill- 
treatment, 337 n. 

Imad ad-Dowlah, 140,141. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, 43 n, 

45, 50, 51 n, 52 n. 56 n, 59 o, 
16In. 328 n. 

India, 

Zoroastrians said to have em¬ 
barked for, from Hormaz, 31. 
relations between Persia and, 
in olden times, 31. 
prevalence of Zoroastrianism in, 
in early times, 38. 
included in the sixteen countries 
mentioned in the Vendidad, 

38. 

Parsis settle in Upper India, 

53. 

and its ruling Indian Princes 
atid the dimensions of their 
States, 164 n. 

the area of and oomparative size 
of its constituent parts, 164 n. 
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Indian Antiquary, journal, 46 n. 
Indian Empire (of the British), 
dimensions of its various parts, 
as compared with European 
States, 164 n. 

Indian National Congress, 12. 
Indian Buling Princes, 
their States, 161 n. 
their States have an area equal 
to the United Kingdom etc., 
164 n. 

IndO'Germans 

the fire-cult of the, 411 n. 
Indo-Iranian Aryas, 

and fire-worshipping, 243, 411n. 
Indra, 

when is the sun called, 190 n. 
Institutions. Charitable, Beligious, 
etc,, for Parsis, in Bombay, 

List and details of, 249 et seq., 

268 . 

Intercalary days, among Parsis. 
(see “Kabisa") 

Intercation, (see, also, under 
'Kabisa”): 

The first, of a 13th month to 
rectify the solar year, believ¬ 
ed to be in 309 B. 0., 358. 
and the Boman Parentalia, 
415 n. 

Insane Parsis, 

N. M. Petit’s Fund for the Belief 
of, 260. 

Funds raised by subscriptions, 
for, 260. 

Inscriptions, (see under names to 
which they relate.) 

IrAk, 29 n. 
conquest of, 25. 

the Iranees of, at present day, 
119. 

Irdn, (modern name of Persia), 
(see under “ Persia”) 

Ir4n-Shd>h, 41 n. 
the name given to the^rs^ Parsi 
'Atash-Beheram’ (generally 
misnamed as *fire-templa’), in 
Gujarat, 48 n. 

date of consecration of the, 50. 
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Iran«Shah,— {contd) 
removal of: 
to Naosari, 52. 

to the mountains of BahrAt. 
63 n. 

to B^nsdd, 64. 
toNaos4ri, 64. 
to Balsdr, 64. 
to Surat, 64. 

to Udwada, (its present per¬ 
manent seat), 64. 
book of summary of the history 
of the Iran-Shah, 84 n. 
history of the consecration and 
peregrinations etc. of the, 
393 et seq, 

MAktad not allowed in the 
Atash-Beheram of the, 417. 
for picture of building, as re¬ 
built by Bai Motlabai 
M. Wadia, see p. 392 A. 

Iranees, (See also under *'Gabars” 
and Zoroastrians in Persia”) 
term coined to distinguish Parsis 
of India from the Zoroastrians 
inPersia, 22 n. 

Iranian: 

origin of the term, 123 n. 

' Iranian Association,’ 

Journal of the, 33 n, 178 n. 

Iranian year, (see under “ Calen¬ 
dar ” and “ Year”) 

Iraj, 123 n. 

Isfahan, (in Persia), 104, 114, 
120,127, 

Isfendidr, school-master at Taft, 
149. 

Isfendiar, 

who went to Persia from India, 
204. 

Isfendiar, (a hero in Firdusi's epic), 
Firdusi's story in re, 31. 
and the Hafta-khdn episode in 
Shdh-Ndmeh and in the 
Bdmayandt 180 n. 

Isfendiar, Ibn, 

his History of Tabaristan, 158. 

Islamism, 

imposed upon Persia, 29. 

Itpak^D, (see 'Isfahan”) 


Ispahani, Haji Hasham, 

joins the Eabisa controversy, 

211,212. 

Istakbri, al-, 158. 

* lyar’, 

Babylonian month of, 371. 

Izshne, (or Izasbne). 

the book of the, 128, 129. 
recitation of the prayers of the, 
during the Fravardegan Days, 
379. 

J. 

' Jabhld,' 

garment worn by a Parsi 
child till investiture with the 
sudreh-kustit 289. 

Jackson, A.V. Williams, 32 n, 190. 
his estimate of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia, 110 n. 
and the subject of persecution 
of Z’s in Persia, 168. 
on the alleged hre-ship by 
Parsis, 242. 

bis account of the costumes of 
Z*s in Persia of present day, 
285 n. 

taken to see some Parsi religious 
ceremonies in India, 310 n. 
on the name dar-i Meher^ 374 n. 
on Mitbraism, 378 n. 
on the importance of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, because of the like¬ 
nesses it presents to Judaism 
and Christianity, 378 n. 
explains the paitidana^ {^ve¬ 
nom or padan)t 380 n. 
on the Jamshidi Nao-Boz festi¬ 
val in Persia, 412 n. 
bis account of the passing away 
of Zoroaster, 415 n, 431 n. 
on the Fravardegan (s«Muktad) 
Days, 415 n. 

on bloodless sacrifices by Zoro- 
astrians, 428 n. 

Jddangoit (»'intercession'). 

term explained, 382 n* 
J4de-B4n4 :2, 90 n, 


mix 
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J4c[4 Bd.D&.— (contd) 

Bey. Dr Wilson's sufjgestion as 
to the name, and the contro¬ 
versy relating to the same, 
45. 

and the historical Shlokas alleg¬ 
ed to have been recited be¬ 
fore him, 46. 

alleged to have imposed condi¬ 
tions, and eventually to per¬ 
mit Farsi refugees to settle in 
his teritory, 48. 
his alleged welcome-words to 
the first Farsi refugees from 
Persia, 88. 

and the change of costumes of 
Farsi refugees, 285. 
alleged to sanction building of 
an Atash Beheram in Udwa- 
da, 393. 

Jagosh, Mancherji Hoshangji, (see 
under “Zoroastrian Calendars") 

Jai Ban a, 

and J4d4 Bana, 45 n. 

JaUl (or Jallal), Kaus Bustero, 
goes to Fersia from Broach, 205, 
210 . 

Jalal ad-Din Daula, 

son of Zil-as-Sultan, 144, 150. 

Jalal ad'Din Malik-Shah, 

and the Fravardin month, 234. 

Jalalabad, 172, 

Jalali Era, 

commencement, in Fersia, of the 
new, 224. 

Jamasp-Asana, 

Dastur of Naosari, 208. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur F.D,, 211, 
212 . 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Firuz 

Jamasp]!, 376 n, 385 n. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Sirdar 

Hoshangji Jamaspji, 15, 46 n, 
236, 305, 439 n. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Dr Ja¬ 

maspji Minooheherji, 52 n, 236, 
377n, 406. 

Jamftsp-Asana, Jamshedji Edalji, 
405 . 


Jamasp-Asana, Kaekhusru Ja¬ 

maspji, 237, 287 n. 
as Shahanshahi Dastur for a 
Kadmi Atash-Beheram, 214n. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Sirdar 

Kaekobad Adarbad, 237. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Mino- 

obeberji Edalji, 

his polemic against the Bev. Dr 
Wilson’s attacks on the Farsi 
religion, 312 n. 

Jamasp-Asana, Dastur Minoche- 
berji Jamaspji, 237, 
and his Gujarati of the Shah- 
Nameh of Firdusi, 183 n. 

Jamasp-VelAyati, 203, 203 n, 208. 

Jamaspa, (co-temporary of Zoro¬ 
aster), 

alleged to have offered animal 
sacrifice, 428 n. 

Jamd-Jamshidj (daily Gujarati 
newspaper of Bombay), 59 n, 
63 0, 109 n, 195n, 291 n, 302, 
312n, 340 n, 393 n. 

(For publication of the Eng¬ 
lish edition of Les Par sis ^ 
in /. J., see end of Vol. II.) 

Jamnagar, (in Katbiavad), 

members of the Mirza family 
settle in, 85 n. 

Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, (the first Baro" 
net), 6, 237, 340, 

Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, (the second 
Baronet), 328. 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 

The Sir J. J. Farsi Benevolent 
Institution, (Bombay), Funds 
etc. of, 250, 252. 

The Sir J.J. Hospital and An- 
nezures, (in Bombay), for all 
nationalities. Funds etc. for, 
253. 

The Sir J.J, School of Arts, (in 
Bombay), Funds etc. for, 260. 
The Sir J.J. Memorial Fund for 
Zarthoshti Madressa, Funds 
for, 251. 

The Sir J.J. Translation Fund, 
details etc. of, 261« 
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, Jamsetjee Nesservanji Petib 
Orphanage for Farsi Boys, 
Funds eto. for, 25 L. 

Institute and Library, Funds 
eto. for, 262. 

Jamsbedi Naoroz, festival, (see 
“Jamshidi Nao-Roz ”) 

Jamshedji Dadabhai Nadrishah, 
387 n. 

Jamshedji Jamaspji Asaji Fare- 
dunji, 92, 

Jamshedji Jijibhoy, (see ‘*Jam- 
setjjee Jejeebhoy”) 

Jamshedji Peshotanji Sanjana, 
63 n. 

Jamshid, a hahdin^ from Persia to 
Surat, 209. 

Jamshid, King, (of the Shdh- 
Ndmeh), 123 n. 

alleged to have instituted the 
Gahambar Jashns, 278, 
and the Nad-Roz, 412. 

Jamshid Bahman, Arbab, 150, 
picture of, on p. 148 B. 

Jamshid Yeldyati, 200 n. 

Jamshidi Na6-Boz, 

controversy, and K. R. Cama, 
214, 221. 

Committee appointed to investi¬ 
gate and report upon contro¬ 
versy relating to, 222. 
substance of Report submitted 
by the Committee, 222. 
Zarthoshti Fasli Sdl Mandal 
begins observance of, as the 
Parsi New Year Day, 235. 
difficulty of finding a Mobed to 
perform Jashn ceremony for 
the Fasli New Year’s Day, 
235. 

the F5te of, 412. 
suggestion that J. N. Day should 
be the New Year’s Day of 
Parsis, 412^, 

as observed in Persia, 412 n. 

Janian Si.yar, 398. 

Janjira, Sidi of, 

brings attack upon Bombay, 87. 

January, 

tbe mcmth of, 370. 


Japan Daily Mail, (newspaper), 
and K. M. ShrotF, 302. 

Japanese, 

views of a, on orientals adopting 
the western costume, 302. 

Jasawal, 399. 

Jashn (or Jashan), 

(For tbe several Jashns, see 
under their individual names.) 
of Parsis, 374 et seq, 
lecture in Gujarati, on rites and 
ceremonies of the, 381 n. 
the term J. is contraction of 
Yajashne, 381 n. 

Jashne-eve or Khjin-nii Gaham- 
bars, 319 n. 

Jasbn^-Siid^, 412 n. 
and Zoroastrian women in Per¬ 
sia, 412n* 

days on which celebrated, 417 
et seq. 

twelve J. and their names, 419n. 
Jashne-Farvardin, 419. 
Jashne-Avan, 419. 
and Hindu custoni of throwing 
ofierings into the sea, 419. 
fairs held on J. days, 419. 
some J. venerated more in 
Persia than in India, 419 n, 
Fravardyan J. day observed 
with prayers at the dakhma 
grounds, and special liurgy for 
the same, 420. 

ceremony of the Farvardyan J. 
held even in Parsi cemeteries, 
421. 

Farvardyan J,, corresponds to 
“ All Souls’ Day”, 421. 
any day corresponding to the 
Christian Sabbath day ? 426n. 

Jassavala, Dosibai, Mrs C., 
goes on tour round the world 
at the age of, 78, 340 n. 
as a visitor in the House of 
Lords, 340 n. 

said to be the first Parsi lady 
to receive education of tbe 
English language, 340 n. 


x\i 
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Jastraw, 

The Babylonian^ Assyrian Reli¬ 
gions by, 248. 

Jayad4va, 

and Jdde-Bana, 45 n. 

Jaaya, (special tax in Persia), 
Ehor4s4nians accept the J. 
vjhen Islamism first appeared 
in Persia, 29 n. 

hardships inflicted by the, 129. 
steps taken for removal of, 133. 
negotiations in re the, 133. 
abolition of the, 134. 
firmdn of the Shah, ordering re¬ 
vocation of the, 134 n. 
said to he levied for exemption 
from military service, 156. 
Napier Malcolm's account of the, 
147. 

and the persecution of Zoroas- 
trians in Persia, 157. 
Jean-de-Dieu, St., 43 n. 

Jehal. 27, 190, 201. 

Jeddah, 

Parsis begin trading with, 83. 
Jehangir-Ndmdh, 181 n, 

Jemshed, (see under ‘‘Jamshid") 
Jennings, Hargrave, 

The Hosicrueians by, 247. 
Jeremiah^ 

first mention of the Persians is 
in, 21 n. 

Jerir, 27 n. 

Jeroun, 30 n. 

Jesus Christ, 189. 

Dean Farrar on the visit of the 
Magi to see the Infant, 32 n. 
Jewellery, 

wearing of,by Parsi women, 293. 
‘ Jewry,* 

quarters of the Jews in Ispa¬ 
han, 104. 

Jews, 

and Zoroastrianism, 247. 
never revolted from the Per¬ 
sians, 248. 

Jiyafram, 

an alleged prophet, 876 n. 


Jijibbai Dadabhai, 

Charitable Institutions of, de¬ 
tails in re the, 249. 

Joan de Castro, 42 n, 

Jouein, 295 n. 

John, St., 

Fires of, lighted on tops of 
mountains, 183 n. 

Johnson, Samuel, 

on Fire and Zoroastrians, 188. 

Jones, 19. 

Jordanus, Friar, 307 n, 308. 

Judaism, 16. 

Persians said to have respected 
and protected, 248. 

'*J. and Christianity developed 
series of fundamental ideas 
which can be recognised...in 
the obscure phrases of the 
Gdthdsr 311 n. 

presents some likenesses to 
Zoroastrianism, 378 n, 

Julpha, or Julfa, 

Gahars in, 105. 

July, 

the month of, 368, 369. 

June, 

the month of, 372. 

Juno, 370. 

Justi, F., 

on the Dari dialect spoken by 
Zoroastrians in Persia, 154. 
Life and Legend of Zoroaster by, 
411 n. 

on the fire-cult of Zoroastri¬ 
anism, Indo-Germans, etc., 
411 n, 

on the period of Fravardegfbo 
Days, 438 n. 

K 

Kahisa, or {Kabiseh,) (»intercala¬ 
tion), and the controversy: 200, 
20in, 203 n, 211,412 n, 
list of books in connection with 
the controve^rsy, 216n. 

E. alleged to be only for politi¬ 
cal exigencies, 208. 


zlii 
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Kabisa,—(con^i.) 

'* modern learning brings the K. 
controversy within its true 
limits,” 213. 

the Avesta said to have admitted 
interoalation, 214. 

K. B. Gama considers both sects 
of Parsis in the wrong in re 
the K., 214. 

bloodshedding and murder dur¬ 
ing the K. controversy, 217. 

books etc-, published during the 
K. controversy, 214 n. 

acquisition of Broach by the 
British alleged to be the out¬ 
come of the K. controversy, 
217. 

intermarriages forbidden be¬ 
tween Kadmi and Shahan- 
shahi sects, as result of the 
K. controversy, 218. 

as, also, names boycotted from 
the Dhoop-Nerang ceremony 
recitals, 218. 

later developments of the K. 
controversy, 221. 

bitterness, arising out of the K. 
controversy, well-nigh extinct, 
214 n, 218, 406. 

E. during the Sasanian period, 
223. 

which should be the first month 
of the Parsi New Year, 223. 

statement alleged, Zoroastrians 
never added one day every 
fourth year, by way of K., 230. 

E. last made alleged to be in 
Yazdarzard bin Shahpur’s 
reign, 231. 

Jaehan, for K., in connection 
,..with the Fasli ("Jamshidi 
Nao-Boz) New Year’s Day, 
held, for the first time, with 
necessary ceremonies by two 
mobeds, 236. 

two Atash-Baharams conse¬ 
crated in Surat when the E. 


Kabisa,— (contd.) 

controversy was at its highest, 
236. 

resort to courts of law on the 
question of ttoo A. B.s being 
founded in one and the same 
city, 236, 403. 

instances to show bitter feelings 
and hostility dying out, 
405. 

intercalary days of Parsis and 
the Germanic Kleinjahr, and 
the Roman Parentalia cele¬ 
bration, 415 n. 

Kabraji, K. N., 

and reforms among Parsis, 
323 n. 

and Indian music, 346. 

Kabul. 171. 172. 

Kabulistan, 406 n. 

Kadesia, 

battle of, (in 637 A.D.), 25 n. 
poems in honour of battle of, 26. 

Kadim Tarikh Paneoni KasaVt 
(book), 

of Dastur Kamdinji, 210. 

Kadmi, 

the first Parsi, 209. 
differences, between the Kadmis 
and the Sbahanshahis, indi¬ 
cated, 219. 

origin of the term, 200 n, 216 n. 

Kadmi and Shahanshahi, 
history of the schisms or sects 
of the, 200. 

meaning of the terms, 200 n. 
both sects wrong in re the 
New Year controversy, 214. 
origin and derivatives of the 
terms, 200 n, 216 n. 
features distinguishing the two 
sects of the, 219 et seq, 

Dastur of Shahanshahi sect 
attached to a Kadmi Atash 
Baharam, 214 n, 237, 405. 
Shdhdnshabi MAktads in a 
Kadmi A.B., 405. 

(See, also, under Kabisa,” 
and '^Sbaher-sdhi”.) 
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Eadmi Atash-Bahar4m, 

Framji Kavasji Banaji’s, (in 
Bombay), 405. 

Dadiseth’s, (in Bombay), 403. 
oonseorated in Surat when 
Eabita controversy at its 
highest, 236, 404. 
resort to courts of law over two 
A.B.s being founded in one 
city, 236. 

has a Shahanshahi Dastur, 
214 n, 237, 405. 

Eadmi Oalendary, 
begun to be used in Surat, 209. 
Eadmi Gahambar, 

Fund for, 256. 

Eadmi Pateti 

and Nao-Boz fall month earlier 
than those of the Shahan- 
shahis, 386. 

Kaeser-i Hind^ (weekly news¬ 
paper), 274 n. 

Eaemfer, 103 n. 

Eafristan, 172. ^ 

Eahandar, (see “Khandahar”) 

Eai Kaus, (or Kava-Usa), 123 n. 
Eai-Us, 122 n. 

Eai Khoarav (or Kei Khosru, or 
Huoaravab), 123 n, 180 n, 411. 
Eaikhosru Tirandaz Khoorsand, 
(see “Khorsand”) 

Eaioji, 

of the Mirza family, 85. 

Eaiomars, (or Keiomars, or Kaio- 
mard, or Gaiomard, or Gaya- 
Maretan), 121, 122, 180 n, 299, 
375. 

Eaiomarthians, 
sect of, 376 n. 

Ealah-iGabar, 110. 

E4l4bhli (Vakil), Pestonji. 

history of Atash Baharam built 
by, 404. 

Edldbh4i Sorabji, 
visits the Mogul Court at Delhi, 

85, 

Ealah, (see under " Kille”) 

Kalemat 

of the Moslems, and the formu¬ 
lary of the Confession of 
Faith by a Zoroastrian, 320 n. 

Xliv 


Ealidnrde, 

attacks Parsis on the banks of 
the Main river, 51 n. 

Kalydn, (town). 

Christians of, in olden days, 34. 
Kavasji Bastomji invested with 
office of Patel for, 58. 

Kdmd Asd, 

goes to Persia for a Bavayat, 
125. 

Kdmd, K.E., (see “ Cama, K.B.”) 

Kdmdin, Ardesir Sorabji, 22 n, 
215 n, 233. 

portrait of, on p. 232 A. 

Kdmdin Burjoi*, Dastur, 

collection of Eavayats by, 126 n. 

Kamdin Dastur Kausji Aspandyar- 
Yh 

continues the Kabisa controversy, 
after his father’s death, 211. 

Kdmdin Shdhpur, 

Bavayat brought out by, 306. 

Kamdin Zarthosht, 

goes from Sanjan to Naosari, 
52, 53. 

Kamdinji, Dastur of Broach, 60 n, 
209, 210. 

Kamdinji, Dastur Aspandyarji, 
the historical shlokas, published 
by, 46 n. 

and the controversy in re the 
date of Parsis landing at San¬ 
jan, 48. 

and the Kabisa controversy, 
201 n, 210. 
death of, 211. 

Kdnchri, (garment), 293n. 

Kanerkis, 

Indian Scythian rulers of the 
Panjab, 31. 

Kanga, Faredun Batanji, 393 n. 

Kanga, Kavasji Edalji, 203 n, 367, 
416 n. 

Kanheri Caves, 

visited by Parsis, 52. 

Kdpadid, Jamshedji P., 
costumes of ancient Persia de¬ 
scribed in his Tavdrikh^ Irdn, 
300. 
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Karachi, (in Sindh), 

Parsia as Volunteers in, 194. 
Karachi Volunteer Kifles, 

Parsia in the, 197, 

Kar^bkA, Dosabhai Pramji, 

8, portrait of, on p. 8 A, 16,40n, 
108, 128; 131, 173 n. 177 n. 
193. 194, 198 D, 199, 313, 

373 n, 385. 

Karanja, island of, 162. 

Karim Khan, 

and Kaus Hustam Jalal, 205. 
Karkaria, R.P., 71 n, 72 n. 

contribution on ‘ Bombay under 
the English,’ 72, 
his Bombay: An Anthology, 80n. 
Kdmdmeh~i Ardesir Bdh&kan, 
(book), 157, 

Karsvaz, or Keresavazda, 123 n 
Kashan, 

' Gabars * in, 108. 

Kashani, (dialect), 153. 

Kashgar, 171. 

Kateli, Khurshedji M., 410. 
Katbiavad, 

the Indian States of, 163. 

Kaus Paredun Munajjam, 209. 

Kaus Rustem Jalal, (see “Jalal”) 
Kava Usa, (see “Kai Kaus”) 

Kavadh, king, 334 n. 

(see, also. “Kobad”) 

Kavasji Dorabji Mess-agent, 
applies for enrolment as a Vo¬ 
lunteer in Bombay, 193. 

Kavasji Jehanghir Readymoney 
Punds etc. for Girls’ School, of, 
253. 

residence of, and its picture, on 
p. 330 A. 

Kavasji Jehangir, Lady, 

her dress on the occasion of their 
Majesty’s Court in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, 296. 

Kavasji Rustamji, 

invested with office of Patel, in 
Thana district, 58. 

Kavasji Rustomji, 

of Mirza family, goes to the 
Delhi Mogul Court, 84. 

xlv 


Kavi Husravah (or Haosravab. 

or Keikhoshru,) 123 n, 190. 
Kayanian Kings, 375 n, 376 n. 
Kaymul Dowla, Nawab, 81. 
Keikobad, 334 n. 

(See also “ Kekobad”) 

Keiomars, (see “ Kaiomars*’) 
Kekobad Meherji Rana, 

(See “ Meherji Rana”) 

Kerbela, 25. 

Keresavazda, (see “Karsvaz”) 
Kerman, (city), 21, 22, 25n, 

30 n, 114, 126, 127, 129. 
Zoroastrians in the city and 
province of, in 1618 A.D., 
105, 106. 

geography etc. of, 112, 115 n. 
Zoroastrians at present day in, 
115. 

census of Zn. population in, 108, 

ll6n. 

ruins of the old city of, 117. 
the modern town* of, 117. 
description of the physique of 
the Zns. of, 119 n. 
many Zns. put to death in the 
siege of, 128. 

‘ fire-temples’ in, 128. 
schools in, 136. 

E. G. Browne on the Zns. in, 
138. 

ceremony of Afring an in, 379. 
Keshab Chunder Sen, 
daughter of, 344. 

Kevad, king, 334 n. 

Khalif Omar, 28 n. 

first invasion of, in Persia, 24. 
founds Basrah, 35. 

Khalud bin Walid, 24, 25. 
Khambat, see “ Cambay.’ 
Khambatta, Lt.-Col. D.D., 196, 
197 n. 

portrait of, on p. 198 A, 
Khambatta, Surgeon-Captain, 
portrait of, on p. 196 B. 

Khan, Mancherji P,R„ 274 n. 
Khandahar, 127. 

KhanddlavdU, Pestanji D., iii, 
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EhanddUvdld, B.F., 

Fund of, 25. 

Ehanikoff, N. de, 114 n, 116 n,li8. 

Khdn-nd Gahamb4r, 
in Div, 391 n. 

Eharadj, 28 n. 

Eharas, Busteinji, 
of Aden, 330.^^ 

Eharezm, (see " Khwarizam”) 

Kharfester, 383. 

Ebarshedji, (see under **Kbur- 
sbedji’') 

Khashthravairyu, 370. 

Ebdtun Bdnu, 

sbrine of, near Akdah, 136,138. 

Ebavir, 
desert of, 22. 

Ebawarnag, 26 n. 

Khitt a preparation of rice and 
milk, 379 n. 

Kholdsdyi-Difit (book), 440n. 

Eboorsand, Eaekbusru Tirandaz, 
delegate, in Persia, on behalf of 
Parsis of India, 109, 135. 
census by, of Zns. in Persia, 109. 
a portrait of, on p. 134 A. 

Ebordssdn, 27, 30, 232. 

1. Zns. withdraw to parts of, 2, 
103* 

geography etc. of, 29. 
did Zns. in, continue to keep 
the Kabisa (»= intercalation), 
203, 208. 

Zns. in, commenced their year 
with Fravardin month and 
Hormazd day* 230. 

Ebordiid, (Av., Haurvatat), 

Parsi month and day of ; 
tutelary deity of Water in its 
various phenomena, 369. 

King Gustad alleged to have 
embraced Znm., on this day, 
376. 

is the day on which re-surrec- 
tion supposed to begin, 377. 
Nao-Boz festival ends on this 
day, 376. 

tradition as to the day on which 
Ahura Mazda created the 
world, 4to., 375. 


Ebord4d-s41, 
the f5te of, 387. 

Zoroaster’s birth-day observed 
on the day of, 387. 
Khordeh-AwB^RtSk, the compen¬ 
dium of the Avasta), 129, 
Khoreh‘Vahijak, (book), of Dastur 
E.D. Sanjknd, 207 n, 212. 
Khorshid Kiamdin, 398. 

Khosru I., 

puts Mazdak to death, 334 n. 
Khosru Parviz, (Chosroes II), 
Sasanian King, 

his use of the haresam, and 
quarrel over it with his bro¬ 
ther-in-law Nyatus, 431n. 
and Shirin,* picture of, on p.34A. 
relations of, with India and 
Sindh, 34. 

painting of his and Shirin, in 
the Ajenta Caves, 34. 

Khosru Shah Jehan, Arbab, pic¬ 
ture of, on p. 148 B. 
Khotdoshak, («“ self-willed ’0, 
383 n. 

Khoten, 

alleged Parsi colony in, 171. 
Khurasan, (see “ Khorassan”) 
Khurran-bash, 380 n. 

Khurdadbeh, Ibn, 168, 

Kbursbedji Bezanji Dastur, 236, 
Kburshedji Manekji Shroff, 

and theKabisa controversy, 207. 
bis grand-daughters go to 
England, 339. 

Khwarizam, (or Kbarezm), 29 n. 
Zns. of, commenced their first 
month from Fravardin, and 
the day Hormazd, 230. 
Kainian, (see "Kyanian") 

Kidsh, K.D. (see “ Ky4sh*') 

' Kill6 (or Kalah)-i Guebere (or 
Gabar), 110, 

Kinneir, 

estimate by of the Zn. popu¬ 
lation in Persia, 109 n. 

Kirkuk, 411 n. 

Kisse^i Atash-Baharam-i Nao$dn, 
(book,) 403. 


Kiste-i Kau$ vaAfshdd,{bookf)i2rx, 
xWi 
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Sdnjdn, (book), 30 o, 40, 
41, 59 n. 63, 394 et seq (in 
wbioh account should bo added 
the latest publication of it, with 
notes, by B. B. Paymaster, 
B.A., LL.B.). 

Kisse i Zarthushtian-i Hindu- 
stdn, (book), 

of Dastur Bhapurji Sanjana. 
42 n, 395 et seq. 

Kleen, (an alleged prophet), 

376 n. 

Kleinfahr, (Germanic), 

and the intercalary days of 
Parsis, 415 n. 

Knives and Forks. 

Come into use, among Parsis, 
215, 317, 322. 

Kobad, King, 334 n. 

Kobistan, 30 n, 41 n, 60 n. 
Kohrudi, (dialect), 153. 

Kohut, Herr, 

his analogy between Mashya and 
Adam (the first man), 377, 
Kolaba, district of, 162. 
Konkanasth Brahmans, 
their alleged origin, 34. 

Koocb Bebar, Mah Bajah of, 
dress of, 291 n. 

salons of, thrown open to Euro¬ 
pean residents, 344. 
Koomana, Dastur Sorabji Bus- 
temji, 404. 

Eocm^rikd. Kshetra, (see “ Kuma- 
rika Kshetra”) 

Kootar brothers, 

their transliteration (in Guja¬ 
rati), and translation of Shdh 
Namahf 183 n. 

Kosmas Indikopleustes, 34, 35. 
Kossowioz, 21 n. 

Eostl, (the Pars! sacred cincture), 
(see ** Kusti”) ^ 

Kothdre, J. H., (of Karachi), 

197. 

Eoufah, 25, 28 n. 

Eoyundjik, 412 n. 


Ktesias, 21 n. 

Kuban, (or Hypanis), 
naptha springs of, 411 n. 

Kucha Biyuk, (near Yezd), 148, 
Kufri, 411 n. 

Kuh-i Chakmaku, 136. 

Kuka, Meherjibhai (or Meberno- 
shji) Nosbirvanji, 222, 263, 
440 n. 

Kum a rika-Kshetra, 

Parsis visit Hindu temple of, 
61, 

Parsis drive Hindus from, 51. 
Parsis settle near, in 10th cen¬ 
tury, for trade, 51 n, 81. 
Kushti, (see ‘Kusti’’^ 

Kusro, (see “Khosru”) 

Kusti, (Avestan, * amyanhana' 
girdle ‘) kosti, or kushti, 
(modem name for the sacred 
cincture, girdle,or woven thread, 
which Zoroastrians are bound 
to keep round their waist), 3, 
93 n. 

Akbar, emperor, alleged to be 
invested with, 83. 
and the Hindu sacred girdle 
worn across the shoulder, 

288 D. 

and sudreh, investiture with, 
289. 

Parsi begins day’s work with 
the kusti-hastan (tyeing) for¬ 
mula, 315. 

is it possible to be a Mazdien 
without the investiture of the 
sudra and kusti, 319, 

(For Chapter on Investiture 
with sudra and kusti, see 
later volume.) 

Kustik, (girdle), 

thread-like ribbon split out of a 
leaflet of the date-palm, 430 q, 
Kusumpura 

of Magadha, 36. 
meaning of, 37. 

Kydnian (or Kayanian,), kings, 
376n, 376n. 

zWii 
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Eyisb, K, D., 

explains meaning of term 
magi', 32 n. 

his book of Travels in Persia, 54. 
explains term ' guebre ’ (or 
* gabar'), 54 n. 

describes costumes of Zoroas- 
trians, in Persia, of modern 
times, 258n. 

on the observance of Gabam- 
bars in Persia, 388 n. 
on the Jamshidi Nao-Eoz and 
origin of the f6te of, 412 n. 
on the period of Eravardegan 
Days in Persia, 441 n. 

L 

La Boullaya Le Gouz, 294, 308 n. 

Laertus, Diogenes, 
on the dress of the magi, 290 n* 

laghima, (a state of mincl attained 
by long fasting from food), 
336. 

Langddnd’ {alias ' Mansukh *), 
M,0., 

and bis Gujarati of Eirdusi’s 
epic of Rustem and Sohrab, 
183 n. 

and his advocacy of the old 
usages and customs in vogue 
among Parsis, 323 n. 

Lasoelles, sir E., 135. 

Lassen, 21 n, 32. 

Laws for Parsis, 10. 

(See, also, later chapter on 
" Legislature.”) 

Leathern costumes, in early Per¬ 
sian times, 298. 

Leaves of trees, 

for covering of body, during 
early period, 299. 

Library, 

The Mulla Eiruz L., Funds etc. 
for the, 249. 

The Sir D. M. Petit Libraries, 
Funds etc. for, 251 
The Jamsetji Neservanji Petit 
L. and Institute, Funds etc. 
for, 262. 


Library,—fcontd.) 

Eramji Kavasji Banaji Institute 
and Library, Funds etc, for, 
265. 

‘Light,’ 

in the Avasta, 185. 
in its various manifestations, 
191. 

Lights, 

how maintained in Atash- 
Baharams, 78 n. 
electric, in Anjuman’s Atash- 
Baharam, 79 n. 

Liquors, spirituous, 
very little drinking of, among 
Parsis of India, 331. 

Literary Society, 

of Bombay, 164, 184 n. 

Literature, 

among Parsis, 11 
(For Chapter on “ Literature” 
see a later volume.) 

Ldhdn, {Boswelia serrata), 

perfuming of Parsi houses with 
fumes of, 349, 350. 

Lobrasp, King, (*= Aurvat-aspa), 
(Oambysis, son of Kai Khusru, 
529 to 522 B. C.), 432 n, 
435 n. 

Lord, Henry, 

studies the Parsis of old, with 
thoroughness, 308. 
his opinion in re Parsis having 
great religious freedom in 
matters of food, 316 n. 

Lowji, 

a Parsi ship-wrigbt and one of 
the earliest settlers Bombay, 
86 . 

Luft Alikhan, 117. 

Lugbman, 172. 

Lunar Calendar. 

The Avestans believed to have 
had a, 356. 

Lunatics, 

Funds for poor Parsi, 260. 

Luri, (dialect), 153. 

Lying-in Hospitals for Parsis and 
others, (see “ Obstetric H.”) 
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LyttoD, Lord, 

and Parsia in Volunteer Corps. 
191. 

letter of, to Queen Victoria, 
in reParsis, 192 n. 

M 

Macdonald, Prof., 93 n. 

Mackintosh, Sir J., 165. 

Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 168 n. 
on the allegation of Parais being 
fire-worshippers, 241. 

Madain, 

capture of, 27. 

Yazdazard’s family seek protec¬ 
tion in, 136. 

Mddan, M.R.. 437 n. • 

Mddegdn-Binae- Farvardin - Yome 
Khdrdad, (book), 387. 

Madressa, (or Madrasah) ( = semi¬ 
nary). 

The Mulla Firuz, Funds etc. 
for, 260. 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Memorial Fund for Zarthosti, 
261. 

Madras Presidency, 

is as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, 164 n. 

MAg, (see, under “ Magi ”) 

Mdghs of Tuglikhpur, 
who they are, 65, 

Magi, (or Magians), 

picture of a Magian at prayer, 
on p. 32 A. 

origin of the term, 32 n. 
the Kanerkis adopt the religion 
of the, 31. 

Dean Farrar and the, 32. 

Rev. Dr Moulton and the> 32, 
33. 

mention of the Brahmani M. 

by Ptolemy, 32. 
the M's visit to ^ee the infant 
Christ, 32n. 

Dr Dhalla on the, 33. 
the AbbA Dubois on the, 33. 
Gymnosophists k the, 33 n. 
Mog and the Magi, 54. 


Magi.— {contd,) 

and the fire-cult, 247. 
their dress was whites 290. 
the Bhavishya Purdn describes 
the coming of the M. to India 
in the late epic times, 354. 
the ‘Magians’ Pool ‘ («‘ Mauni 
Pohhar'), near Pataliputra, 
363n. 

Magian sacrifices, as described 
by Herodotus, 428n. 
the harsom and the, 430n. 

Magopat, 

what the term signified, 33n. 

Magyas of Malwa, 

who they were, 65. 

M:ih Dindr, 28n. 

Mdh el-Basrah, 28n 

Mah el-Kqufah, 28. 

Mah-ru, ( = moon-faced metal- 

stand), 430 n. 

Mdhdbhdrat, 

and the Shah-Namaht 180 n. 

Mahi, (river), 

Parsis trading in the 10th Cen¬ 
tury, near the, 51 n,81. 

Mahmood, (see also under 
“Mahommed,” and " Maho¬ 
med.”) 

Mahmood Begda, (or Begada), 
69 n, 60 n. 

MahmPodkhan Agd, 117. 

Mahmood Shdh, 
of the Kisse^i Sanjan^ 58 n. 

Mahmood Shdh Tughlik, 69n. 

Mahomed, the prophet, (born in 
the reign of Noshirvan the Just,) 
243. 

Mahomed Gbaznavi, and the Shah 
Namah, 181 n, 182 n. 

Mahomed, Sultan, identity of, 60. 

Mabomedan Kalemat 

and the formulary of Confession 
of the Faith by a Zoroastrian, 
320 n. 

Mahratha Wars, 162. 
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Mahyar, 

Farsi priest in the Panjab in 
1178 A.D.. 54. 

brings copy of Pahlavi Vendidad 
from Persia, 65. 
Mahaiaxmivala, C. D., 445n. 
Mdhzar^ («‘declaration’), 

brought to Surat, from. Persia, 
by Eaus Bustem Jalal, 210, 
212 . 

Afaii/iyamVa Gahambar, r^89. 
Maidhyoi-Shema, 

Gahambar, 389. 

Maidhyoi-Zeramy a, 

Gahambar, 388. 

Majdi, (Persian historian), 

and death of Zoroaster, 436 n. 
Majus, (see Magi ") 

Malabar Coast, 

Parsis begin to trade on the, 83. 
Malabari. B.M., 12, 50 n, 
the mother of, 348. 

Malabari, Firuz B.M., 

his Bombay in the Making, 71 n. 
Malay, 

Parsis begin to trade on the coast 
of, 83. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 26 n, 27 n, 28 n, 
102, 117, 127n, 128 n, 144, 

163, 164, 246. 

Malcolm, Napier, 151, 
his Five Years in a Persian 
Town, 144l. 

his account of Zoroastrians of 
Persia, 144. 

Malik Usman, 172. 

Man, 

the Hamaspathaedaya Gaham< 
bar commemorates the crea¬ 
tion of, 389. 

Manoherji Khurshedji Seth, 
visits Mogul Court in Delhi, 85. 
broker to the Dutch in Surat, 
86 . 

Mandelslo, 80,173, 308 n, 339 n, 
on the beards A hair of Parsis 
in India, 285. 

desoribes the features of Parsis, 
294, 


MandelslO)— {conid) 

length of his travels in India,58Q 
his account of Parsi houses, 
329. 

Manekji Cursetji Shroff, (see under 
“ Shroff”) 

Manekji Edalji, 

Parsi broker for the Armenians 
in Surat, 209. 

the first to become a Eadmi, 
205 n, 209. 

Manekji Naoroji Seth’s W4di, 
for marriage etc. occasions, and 
where formerly the Parsi 
Panchayat meetings were 
held. 265. 

Mani, 

heretical doctrines of, 334, 376n. 

Manizeh and Bezhan, (see" Be- 
jan”) 

Manori, 58 n. 

Mansukh, M.K.,(8ee “Langdinfi,*’) 

Manu, 

and fasting 336. 
and the Hindu woman, 342. 
and purification with cow’s 
urine, 351 n, 

Manuoi’s Memoiri, 
and travels in India, 58 n. 

Manu Smiriti, (book), 97 n. 

Many a, 179 

Marco Polo, 
in Yezd, 114 n. 

Mardonius, (Persian General), 
287 D. 

Margarzdn, (==‘worthy of death*), 
383 n. 

Marksmen, 

Parsis as, 194. 

Marquart’s Erdn-Shahar ,(book), 
169. 

Marriages, (Parsi). 
differences in the ceremonies of, 
in the Eadmi and Shahanshahi 
sects, 220. 

between Eadmis and Shahan* 
shah was forbidden, as one re¬ 
sult of theKabisa controversy, 
216, 218. 
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Marriages,— {conid*) 
eventually the ban disappears, 
218. 

Funds, eto., for helping poor 
Farsi girls on oooaaion of their, 
261, (iu Persia), 136. 
subjeot of early M. and betro¬ 
thals, 321, 322. 

(For Chapter on “ Marriage.** 
see later volume.) 

Marrion Crawford, 

his book Zoroaster, 414, 432 n. 

Marshall, Sir J., 36. 

Martin Vivien St., 172 n. 

Marih^t, 190. 

Marwaba, 
battle of, 25. 

Marzban, or Marzaban, (see 
“ Murzban”) 

Mashya and Mashyoi, 377 n. 

Masoat, (see Musoat’*) 

Masoudi, (see “Masudi”) 

Master, Sir Streynsham, (see 
“ Streynsham Master *’) 

Masud Mirza, Zil-as-Sultan, 
Prinoe Governor of Ispahan, 
for his portrait, see p. 148 A. 

Masudi, 21 n, 27 n, 28 n, 34, 35, 
36, 157, 354 n, 433 n. 

Mdthabdnd, (head-covering of Parsi 
women), 294 n, 295. 
ladies of Banaji family said to 
be the first to throw back 
their, 295 n. 

who dispensed with M, alto¬ 
gether, 295. 

Orandidier*s description in re, 
328. 

Matherau, (hill-station near Bom- 
bay), 

Farsi ladies riding on horsebaok 
in, 828, For picture, see on 
Ifa 324 C. 

Matrimonial Courts for Parsis, 10. 
(See, also. Chapter on '' Legis¬ 
lature,’* in a later volume.) 

Maviazat-i Zarthost, (book), 309 n. 

Mauni Pokhar, ( » * Magians’ 
Pool*), 358 n. 


Mauritius, 

Parsis begin to trade with, 83, 

Max Muller, Prof., 14, 313 n. 
on the alleged worship of fire 
by Parsis, 247. 

stigmatizes use of nerang (or 
sanctified bull’s urine) as 
‘ revolting,* 320. 
on the extreme simplicity of 
the Avesta, on the dogmatic 
side, being one of the reasons 
of the Parsis’ attachment to 
his religion, 325. 
says future of India lies in the 
hands of its woman-kind, 344. 

Max Muller, F., 307 n. 
on fire as parent of many 
phenomena, 246. 

May, 

the month of, 372. 

Mayo, Lord, 

on agriculture, 176 n. 

Mazad Khan, Nawab of Broach, 
217. 

Mazandaran, 53 n. 

Mazdak, 

and his heresies and socialistic 
doctrines, 334, 376 n. 

Mazdayasni, 

the term explained, 319 n. 

Mazdean, (or Mazdien), 
the M. ritual, 11. 
is it possible to become a M. 
without the investiture of the 
sudrah and kusti, 319. 
the term M. explained, 319 n. 

Mazdeism, 

becomes State religion, 335. 
heretical sects against the re¬ 
ceived doctrines of, 376. 

Mazdien, (see “ Mazdean”) 

Mazenderan, 53 n. 

Mo Callie, J. D., 
on the subjeot of fire, 246. 

Meals, 

the old and the reformed modes 
of Parsis taking their, 315 
seq* 

« the Hindu mode of taking their, 
316 n, 322, 330, 331. 
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Meals,—(conid.) 

Parsis saying ‘Grace * before 
their, 331. 

the hanom once played a pro¬ 
minent part in the recital of 
' Grace ' before commencing, 
431 n. 

Meoan’s text 

of the Shah-Namah, 182 n. 
Iklecca, 

Parsis begin trade with, 83. 
Medes, 22, 32 n. 

Media, 

fire-worshippers from, 411 n. 
Median Empire, 33 n. 

Medical Institutions, 

List of Charitable M. I. for 
Parsis, in Bombay, and Funds 
etc., for the same, 253 et seq, 
Medina, 25. 

Mediozarem Gahambar, 226, 372. 
Meerat-i Secundaria (book), 61 n. 
Megasthenes, 

mention by, of the capital of the 
Mouriyan Kings, 37. 
Mehe-abad, 

an alleged prophet, 376 n. 

Meher, the Parsi month of, (see 
“ Mihr ”) 

Meher (or Mihr) Yasht, 186. 
Meherban, Ardesir, 18. 

Meherdyan Jashn, 377. 

Parsis, in India, observe it only 
on the Mihr r(5y( = day), 378 n. 
Meherji Rdind., 52. 

and Emperor Akbar, 83. 

Meherji Bana, E.S., 440 n. 

Meherji Bana, Bustemji Jamaspji, 
his collection of Ravaydt-i Dar- 
ab Hamjyar, 126 n. 
his ‘ Genealogical Lists of Bha- 
garsdth Levites," 396 n. 
Meherji Bana, Dastur Sorabji 
Bastamji, 403. 

Mehta, Sir P.M., 
on the subject of Volunteering, 
191. 

on the nationality of Parsis in 
India, 199. 

place of residence of, 380. 


Mehzar, («' declaration ’)» (see 
** Mahzar ") 

Mej, (corruption of Myazd% which 
see). 

Menant, Joachim, 21. 

French edition dedicated to, 
p. in, For his photo, see on 
p. III. 

Menant, Mile. Delphine, 17 n, 
307 n, 318 n, 323 n, 324 n, 
328 n, 343 n. 346n, 346n, 348n. 
375 n, 444 n. 

suggests erection of S a n j a n 
Memorial Column, 88 n. 
taken to visit some religious 
ceremonies of Parsis in India. 
310 n. 

Mendeli, 411 n. 

Mendicancy, 

among Parsis, 173. 

Mennis, 411 n. 

Merasid, 25. 

Merve, (capital of Balkh), 2, 28, 
29 n. 

Mesopotamia and Persia under the 
Mongols^ (book), 
by G.L, Strange, 159. 

Meschia, 

' and Meohiane, 375, 376 n. 
Metallic wires, 

used as substitute for bartom, 
430 n. 

Metoksbem Gahambar, 389. 
Metokzarma Gahambar, 388 
Metyariya Gahambar, 389. 

Meurin, Bishop Leo, 
on fire-worship, 245. 

Meyer, Eduard, 23 n. 

Meynard, Barbier de, 26 n, 27 n, 
28, 29 n, 30 n, 53 n, 116 n. 
his translation of Taquot’s book, 
26. 

his translation of Masudi’s book, 
27. 

his account of Yezd, 118 n. 
Michael, St., 

and Mithra of the Yazata of 
Zoroastrians, 378 n. 
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Mign6, 34. 

Migration 

of the Persians to India believed 
to be more than one, 40. 

(See, also, under Exodus”). 

Mibrjan, 231. 

Mibr, (or ‘ Meber’, or * Mehr’, or 
' Mibir*): the Farsi Month of: 
the name ‘ Mehr' is 'Mithra* in 
Avestan language, 367. 
corresponds to ' Mitra' (- *day- 
ligbt’) in Sanscrit, 367. 

K. E. Eanga gives the meaning 
of ‘ Mifchra’ as ‘ morning twi¬ 
light,’ 367. 

' Mithra’ is espeoially invoked 
in the Havani Gdh only, 367. 
why the name ‘ Mithra’ (i.e. 

* Mihr’) is given to the month 
of, 367. 

begins in the Winter Solstice, 
from which period daylight 
begins to increase or ‘to grow,' 
367, 

Al-biruni says ‘ Mihr' was the 
first month of the winter, 368. 

Milatus, 

island of, 300. 

Miles, Capt. William, 59 n. 

Military service, 
by Parsis, 176. 

by Parais under the Portuguese, 
176 n. 

(See, also, under ' Volun¬ 
teering”) 

Milk, 

in Zoroastrian ceremonies, 428. 

Miller, The Bev. Dr., (of Madras), 
on the nautch (» dancingj girls 
of India, 374 n. 

Mills, The Bev, Dr L, H., 32n, 
360 n, 

Mino-Kherd, fo^ Mino-i Ehrdt), 
(book). 14,305, 376 n. 384 n. 

Miuusobeber, Dastur. 410, 

Mir Vais, 127. 

Mirdi-i Sihandari, (book), 397 n. 


Mirkhond. 21 n. 
says it was King Tehemuras who 
first introduced custom of 
fasting for certain necessities, 
334, 

Mirza, Daraji Kaioji, 85. 

Mirza, Kaioji, 418 n. 

Mirza family, 
members of, 84 n. 
book of brief history of the, 84 n. 
Mirza Khosru Baig, 

title of, conferred, in Delhi, on 
Kavasji Bustemji, 84. 

Mirza, Nasarvanji Daraji, 

design of ‘Seth Minar’ house, 
by, 332 D, 

Mirza, Bustemji Temulji, 50. 

Mirza, Temulji Miiyarji. 

brief history by, of the Miraa 
family, 85. 

Missionaries, 

Parsis as, in China, 36. 

Misbri, J, P., 136. 

Mitchell, The Bev. J.M., 

his controversies with the editor 
of the Jdme Jamshid^ on 
Christian religion, 312 u. 
‘Mitra’, and the Sun, 189 n. 
Mithra, (popularly known, in Per¬ 
sia, as 'Mihr-i Inln-davar'). 
cult and worship of, 16, 
and Light, 186. 
derivative of the name, 186. 
in the Mihr Yasht, 186, 378. 
the Jashn of, 377. 
the Yazata of the Zoroas- 
trians, and St. Michael, 378a. 
altars and oave>temples built 
to celebrate the mysteries of 
the Persian divinity M.,378n. 
Mithraic Worship, 
reminiscences of the, in the term 
* Dar-i Mihr,’ 374 n. 

Mitbrian Mysteries, 16. 

Mitbraism, 

said to be a phase of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, 378 n. 
penetrates into the Boman 
world and many parts of 
Europe, 378 n. 
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Mo'awiah hen Abi Soufian, 28a. 
Moatedid, Khalif, 226. 
Mobed,(»Zoroastrian priest), 32 n. 
picture of a modern day, 32 A. 
term derived from magopat, 33n. 
identified with the Muhappas in 
Canton, 36. 

their dress and head-gear and 
foot-wear, 291, 292, 
will not eat anything prepared 
by any one but a Parsi, even 
at the present day, 316 n. 
and the prayers at Jashn cere¬ 
monies, 374. 

must have certain qualifications 
to enter the sanctum sancto¬ 
rum of a ‘ fire-temple,' 407. 
Modi Hirji Vatohh4, 
builds a dakhmah in Bombay, 
72 n. 

Modi, bai Jaiji D. N., 
founds Shahanshah! Atash- 
Baharam, in Surat, 403. 

Modi, Dr Jivanji Jamshedji, 
portrait of, on pi 8 A. 
collaborates with Mile. Menant 
for her Vol. II (not published 
up to 1916), 17. 
on the date of Zoroastrians 
in Persia taking refuge in 
Ormuzd, 30 n. 

Paper on excavations in Patali- 
putra, 36 et seq, 
on the Kisseh4 Sanjdn, 41n. 

„ „ identification of ^Sanjdn,' 

43 n et seq, 

„ ,, derivative of ‘Sanjan,* 

44 n. 

„ „ identification of *Jada- | 

Bana,' 45 n. 

„ „ date of Parsis landing 

at Sanjan, 50 n. 

his visit to Ohaul {i,e, Eeva- 
danda), 51 n, 

and the subject of the Iran- 
ShaK and dates relating there¬ 
to, 52 n, 64 n. 

in re Nausari and Nag-mandal, 
63 n. 


Modi, J. J.,— (eontd.) 

on the probable origin etc. of 
term 'guehre' or ‘ gahar\ 64 n. 
on the identification of * Maho¬ 
med Begda', 59a et seq. 
on some Parsis removing to 
Surat from Naosari, 65 n. 
in re Ghangd Shdh and his 
family, 81 n. 

as honorary secretary of the 
Sanjan Memorial Column 
Committee, 88 n. 
and copy of the Shlokas, 91. 
in re Kerman city,*116 n. 
and early statistics of Parsi 
population and mortality, 164 
et seq. * 

and Portuguese documents re¬ 
lating to Parsis of 1667 to 
1778, and their service as 
military men, 176 h et seq. 
and the Tiridates-Nero incident 
of crossing the sea, 184. 
narrates history of passing of 
Broach into the hands of the 
British, 216 et seq. 
and ancient Persians doing their 
hair, 285 n. 

and ancient Persian men wear¬ 
ing ornaments, 287 n. 
says Parsi children’s dress of 
last generation will be object 
of curiosity in an Anthropolo¬ 
gical museum, 289 n. 
says Parsis may put on any 
dress, but must wear th^sud- 
ra-kusti, 291 n. 
on the ear, neck, and feet-orna- 
ments of ancient Persian 
women, 293 n. 

describes men and women's 
costumes during early ages, 
in Persia, 298 n. 
inquires into truth of Dupperon's 
statement that he was allowed 
into the Surat Atash-Baha- 
ram, 310 n. 

on traits of Parsi life portrayed 
in old oradle-songs, 810 n. 


liv 
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Modi, J. 3.,—ieontd.) 

desoribefi internal arrangement 
of a house in Avestaio times, 
329 n. 

on ‘ Wine among the Ancient 
Persians’. 331 n. 
bis note in re fasting among 
Persians, and its origin. 334n. 
gives derivative of ‘ Beheslib,' 
361 n. 

bis note on ‘ eating in silence 
364 n. 

gives derivative of ‘Agiari*. 365n. 
in re ‘Gaiomard’, 375 n. 

,, 'Mithra, and St. Michael,’ 
378 n. 

on 'Jashans, and their rites and 
ceremonies,* 381 n. 
on the origin of term ‘Pateti’, 
885 n. 

gives history of the peregrina¬ 
tions of the Udwada Iran- 
Shah, 394 et seq. 
explains term ’panthak,’ 395 n, 
his chronology of events relat¬ 
ing to Parsis from 651 to 
1765 A.D., in re movements 
of Parsi refugees in Persia 
and India, 401 n. 
and the harsam, 431 n. 
suggests derivative of term 
‘Muktild,’ 436 n. 
on AUbiruni’s statement as to 
period of Pravardegan Days, 
440 n. 

Modi, Eavasji Manoherji, 312. 

Modi, Kuvarji Nanabhai, 399. 

Modi, Eustem J.J., 197. 
portrait off on p. 196 C. 

Modi’s At ash - B ah ar am. 
in Surat, history of, 403. 

M5g. (see, also, " Magi”) 

An abbreviated form of mogbad, 
32 n. 

means mobed, 32 n. 

Mogbdd. 32. 

Mogul Court, 

Parsis who visit the, 88,84, 


Moguls 

and the Kabisa controversy, 
207. 211. 

Mohammed, (Besides following 
names see, also, under ** Ma* 
homed,” and “ Mahmood”). 

Mohammed Hasan Khan, gover¬ 
nor, 147. 

Mohammed Medjidi, 30n. 

Mohammed, 

son of Hasan, 27 n. 

Mohammed Shah, 
of Delhi, 84. 
of Persia, 139. 

Mohl, 

and the Shdh-Namah, 180 n. 

Moktdr, 

alleged to be the correct term 
for ‘Muktdd,’ 436 n. 

Momin Khan Nawab, 

grants land for a dakhmah, 65n. 

Moncalm, M., 

on the origin of adoration of fire, 
183 n. 

on the adoration of the sun, 
189 n. 

on the sun in its various phases, 
189 n. 

Monier Williams, 307 n, 318 n, 
344 n, 355 n, 409, 419 n, 426 n. 

Monogamy, 

among Parsis in olden days, 
97 n. 

Monotheism, 

and the Persians, 248. 

Month, (see also ** Months,” infra) 
which should be the first, for 
the Parsi New Year, 223. 

Months, Zoroastrian, 

(For names of the months, see 
under each name), 
each month sacred to a special 
divinity or, more correctly, 
to an attribute of Ahura- 
Mazda (God), 356, 360 n. 
their names, ancient and 
modern, 356, 427 n. 
no-wbere completely enumer¬ 
ated in the Avesta, 366, 369. 
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Months,— (oontd) 

Bev. Dr Moulton’s Table of 
names, of the twelve months, 
in Pahlavifthe English date on 
which each month originally 
oommenoed, and the names 
of the same months as named 
from the old Persian, 359. 
each month divided into four 
parts, 360. 

Mr Kuka on the Farsi Months 
and the Basis of their Nomen¬ 
clature, 368 et seq. 
why month commencing with 
Spring, {i.e. the Dae or Da- 
thtiso), does not bear name of 
Ahura Mazda, though the 
first day of every month is 
named after Him, 366. 
close connection of months in 
their sequence considered, 369. 
origin and names of Avesta 
months, 372 n. 

no Parsi month named after an 
evil-spirit, 372 n. 
invocation of Parsi month and 
day indispensable in all reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, 373. 
particular virtues of each month, 
378. 

Zoroastrians of present day, in 
Persia, alleged to name the 
months under another no¬ 
menclature, 427 n. 

Moonshee, (see “ Munshi ”) 

Moore, Tom or Thomas, (poet), 
on ‘fire-worshippers, ’ 241. 

Mortality, 
among Parsis, 170. 

(See, also. Chapter on ‘ Death, ” 
post.) 

Mosanna, 29. 

Moses, 247. 

Moslem, (See “ Mussalman”) 

Motlibais (or Motlabai) M. Wadia, 
17. 

the building erected by her for 
the Iran Shdh (Atash-Baha- 
ram) in Udwada; Picture of, 
on pt 892 A. 


Motor-car, 

pictures of Parsi ladies driving, 
on pp. 324 B and 824 D. 
Parsi ladies driving, 328. 

Moulmein, 

Parsis begin trade with, 83. 

Moulton, the Eev. Dr Hope, 
on the religion of Cyrus, 28 n. 
on the history and nomencla¬ 
ture of the ‘ Magi ’, 32 n, 83 n 
on the history and date of the 
Parsi Calendar, 202 n. 
gives a feast of lectures, in 
Bombay, in September 1916, 
reprinted in book form by P, 
N. Wadia, 23n. 

on ‘ whiteness’ being tabu, in 
Iran, as an invasion of divine 
monopoly, 290 n. 
and Anquebil Dupperon, 309 n. 
a certain quotation, from his 
Early Zoroastrianism might 
have profitted the late Bev. 
Dr Wilson, 311 n, 
on Parsi Calendar traceable to 
Darius, 357. 

on the Cappadocian Calendar, 
358, 

says Pftrsi Months not named 
in the Avesta^ 359. 
gives Pahlavi names of the 12 
Parsi Months in a tal)ulated 
form, with English date on 
which each mouth originally 
oommenoed, and the names of 
the same months as named 
in old Persian language, 359. 
his derivative of word ‘ Dastur^ 
394 n. 

on the Fravardegan (Muktdd) 
Days, and the intercalary 
days of the Germanic peo* 
pies, 415 n. 

Mouryan Mings, 37. 

Muhaminad, (see under Mo¬ 
hammed,” “ Mahomed,” and 

" Mahmood.”) 
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Muhappas, or Mobeds, 
in Canton, 36. 

Mukta-dtmd, 

and the term *Mukt4d,’ 436 n. 
Muhtdd, (see, also, under “Farvar- 
degan Days”) ; 

Pictures of^ on pp. 416 A, 416 B. 
ceremonies closely resemble the 
Shradh ceremonies of Hindus, 

97 n. 

suggested derivatives of the 
term, 415, 436 n. 
trust-funds, for the celebration 
of, questioned in law-courts, 
417. 

not allowed in the Udwada 
Atash-Baharam, 417. 

Mulberry tree, 

bark of, used tieing small bundles 
of tamarisk bush, 429 n. 

Mulla Firuz, (son of Mulla Kaus), 
210 . 211 , 212 , 

Picture of, on p. 210 A. 
his Library in Bombay, 206 n, 
249. 

and the Kabisa controversy, 
206, 211. 

composes the George-Ndmaht 
206 n. 

Madrassah named after, 207 n. 
goes with his father to Persia, 
210 . 

introduces a special type of 
head-dress for wear by Kad- 
mis, 292. 

Mulla Firuz, Dastur Khurshedji 
Firozji, 236. 

Mulla Firuz Library, 206n. 

Funds etc. of, 249. 

Mulla Firuz Madrassa, 

Funds etc. of, 260. 

Mulla Jamasp, 

visits Mogul Court at Delhi, 84. 

Mol^ Kaus Bustem Jalal, 
consecrates Dadisetb’s Kadmi 
Atash-Baharam, 403. 

Mumb4i, (or Bombay) 
suggested derivative of, 71 n. 

Mumbai-nd Samdchdr (newspaper), 
Eabisa controversy in the, 211. 

Ivii 


) Mumbai-n6 Bahar, (book), 

‘ by Eatanji F, Vatchha, 17. 

I Munpesar, 68 n. 

; Munshi, Dosdbh^ti S., 212. 

Murgbab, 

Gahambar platforms in, 391 n. 

I Murli girls, 

j unmarried Hindu, dedicated for 
life to service of Hindu tem¬ 
ples, 347 n. 

Murve, 68 n. 

Murzban, Aspandyar, 124 n. 

Murzban, Behramji F., 
visits Sanjan, 64 n. 

Murzban, Fardunji, 
founder of Gujarati printing 
press and newspaper in India, 
85. 

and the Kabisa controvery, 207. 
his collection of the JEtavayats* 
126 n. 

Murzban, Kaekobad B., 
his Life of Fardunji Murzhanji^ 
207 n. 

on Kaus Munajjam’s Kabisa 
controversy, 209 n. 

Murzban, Mehervan, 

the oldest Parsi religious book 
was with, 56 n. 

Murzban, Muncherji Kavasji, 
book of his Life and Career, 
207d. 

his residence Qulistan^ picture 
of, on p. 330 B. 

Murzban, M. M., 17, 33 n» 156, 
178 n, 207 n, 303. 

Muscat* (town)> 

Parsis begin to trade with, 81. 
Imilm of, commissions a Parsi 
firm in Bombay) 83. 

Music, 

Indian, and K. N. Kabraji, 346' 
instrumental, if used with 
Zoroastrian prayers, in early 
times, 386 n. 

Mushir-ul-Mamalik, 149. 

Mussalman women, 

social etc. status of, 342 et seq, 

Mutb, 58 n. 
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Mazaffar ad-Din, 

Shah of Persia) 148. 

Picture of, on p. 148 A. 

Myazda (Av.-*' oblation ')i S81, 
428 n. 

Myrtle rods, 

used in Parsi ceremonies, 430 n. 
Mysore, 

Bijdh of, deputes a Parsi to 
improve trade, revenue, etc., 
of his provinces, 83. 

N 

Nadirsh^h 

invasions of, in Persiai 117. 
reign of, in Persia, 128. 
Nagar-Haveli, 45 n. 

Ndg-mandal, 53. 
means ‘ snake<land *, 53 n. 

Naosari formerly called, 53 n. 
Nairya-Sang, (a protecting angel), 
376 n. 

Naistanak, 110. 

Nakan Bara, 398. 

Naksh-i Bustam, 

Inscriptions of Darius, and 
Saesanian sculptures at, 12, 
176. 

Ndmgharan, 

Lists of| 220 

(For complete names and Lists, 
see a later Obapter). 
differences between Kadmi and 
Shahanshah I recitations, 220. 
Nanaia, 

Temple off and naphtha springs, 
411 n. 

Nao-Boz (or No-Buz), (lit. ‘ New 
Year's Day’), 

festival of, as observed in Per¬ 
sia, 375. 

and Pateti, as observed in India 

886 . 

falls one month earlier for Kad¬ 
mi Parsis, 386, 

Pateti is a misnomer for the real 
New Year’s day, 385. 

Naorozji Fardunji, 133 171, 220, 
812 n. 

iviii 


Naos&ri, (town in Gujarat,) 42 n, 
52, 80. 

Parsis settle in, 52, 65 n. 
geography etc. of, 63. 

Mobed Eamdin Zarthost, the 
first to settle in, 53 n. 
suggested origin of the name, 
63. 

removal of the Iran Shah (Fire), 
to, 64, 397. 

passes into the hands of the 
Peishwas, 65 n. 

Parsi Desai of, 81. 

Picture of a Desai on p. 286 A. 
Zoroastrians in Persia write (in 
1511) to their co-religionists 
in, 121. 

village-life of Parsi women in, 
349. Pictures of, on pp. 346 A. 
et seq. 

Genealogical Lists of Bagarsath 
Mobeds of, 396 n. 
history of Atash-Babaram in, 
401. 

a bevy of Parsi women returning 
from a well in, Picture of, on 
p. 346 B. 

Naosfbri-N&gmandal, 63. 

Naoshirvan the Just, King, 

his relations with India and 
Sindh, 34. 

the principal Persian festivals in 
the time of, 440 n. 

Naphtha-springs, 411 n" 

Nariman, Gustad K., 

his monograph in re persecution 
of Zns. in Persia, 155. 
English translation by,of Chris¬ 
tensen’s L’ Empire des Sassa- 
nideSi 881 n. 

Nariman Hoshang, 4, 62 n. 
sent to Persia on behalf of Zns. 

of India, 121, 124. 

Eavayat of, and the term 
‘Muktad’. 437 n, 

Nasr ad-Din, Shah of Persia, 189, 
148. 

Nasr (or Nasir) Ehusrau, and the 

, Fire-cult, 412 n. 

National Congress of India, 12. 
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Nationality! 

qaestion as to the n. of Parsis 
in India, 199, 

The Times of India and The 
Times of London, on the ques¬ 
tion of the nationality of 
Parsis iq India, 200 n. 

Native States, in India, 

(see “ Indian Princes.”) 

Natives,' (word used in the sense 
of ' Indian ’), 

are Parsis ‘ natives ’ of India ? 
199. 

The Times of India A The Times 
of London in re the nationa¬ 
lity of the Parsis in India, 
200 n. 

Nature-worship, 57 n, 248. 

Nouha-wend, 27 n. 

Nausd.ri, (town in India), (see 

‘NaosAri.)* 

Naushirvdn, King, (see " Naoshir- 
vdn.”) 

Nautches, or dancing, 
by Indian girls as a profession, 
346. 

Ndvar, 

Genealogical Lists of mobeds 
who undergo the ceremony of, 
896 n. 

nJOkveh, 

a vase, full of water, placed in 
Persia near a fire-censer, 380. 

Navisdri, (town), (see “Naosari.”) 

Navjot, (ceremony of investiture 
with sudra-kusti), 
differences between Eadmi and 
Shahansbabi in re the, 220. 
(For full details in re the "Nav- 
jote,” see a later chapter on 
^‘Investiture.”) 

Navroz, (see “ Nao-Boz.”) 

Navddri, (town),^ (see “Naosari.”) 

Nay-teri-Nagri, (town), 

another name for Sanjan town, 
64 n. 

Nawdb, (see names following 
this title.) 


Neemuohvdld, B. A., 
portrait of, on p. 196 0. 

Colour-Sergeant in a Volun¬ 
teer Corps at Poona, 194. 

Nehavand, 

battle of, in (641 A.D.), 2, 27 n. 
geography etc. of, 27. 
subsequently re-named ‘ Mah 
al-Basrah,' 38. 

Nek Sa’atkhdn, 

title of, conferred (in Delhi) on 
Sorabji Kavasji, 84. 

Nerang, (sanctified bull’s iurine) 
(See “Nirang ”) 

Nerengastdn, (book), 204 n. 

Neriosang Dbaval, 24, 90 n, 393, 
437 n. 

Neriosangb, (a protecting angel), 
(see “Nairya-sang.”) 

Nero, Emperor, 

Tiridates refuses to cross the sea 
in response to invitation of, 
184. 

Nesa, 29 n. 

New Year, Parsi, 
controversy of, (see under 
“Kabisa,” and “ Fasli Sal” 
controversies.) 

with what month the Parsi N, 
Y. originally commenced, 
223 n. 

New Year’s Day, 
of Christians and Hindus ob¬ 
served, as festival, by Parsis, 
423. 

of Parsis, in India and Persia, 
(see under “ Pateti ” and 
“Nao-Boz ” respectively.) 

Nimrud, 411 n. 

Nineveh, 412 n. 

‘Nirang,’ (the so-called ‘gomez, 
or ‘ sanctified bull’s urine*), the 
old usage of the using of, 315, 
350. 

use of, stigmatised, as ‘ revolt* 
ing,’ by Max Miiller, 320. 
instance of an unique reform 
only once tried at a death- 
ceremony, as a substitute for, 
320 n. 
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Nirang,— (contd.) 

Dastur Dr M. N. Dhalla on the 
usage of using, 320 n. 
the usage of using, 315, 350, 
351. 

S. D. Bharuoha on the absence 
of any enjoinment, in the 
Avesta, to use N. or gomiz, 
850. 

N, gomdZt or its euphemistic 
expression ‘ golden water,’ 
352 D. 

Nirangs, or formulas, 383 n. 
Nirang-i Kusti, 350. 

Nirangestdn, (Pahlavi book), 
204 n, 439 n. 

Nisabor, 29 n, 30 n. 
nismo, («‘ three souls’), 406 n. 
Niti-prakdsh, (journal), 387 n. 
Niu-vad BUz, 231. 

Nizami, (poet), 
and Jamshidi No-Btlz, 412 n. 
Nd-Ktiz, (Persian New Year), 
(see “Nao-Eoz’*) 

Noah, 27 n. 

Noldeke, T., 

edition by, of Tabari’s work, 
381 n. 

No’ man, Arab general, 27 n. 
Non-Eegulation Districts, in 
British India, 163 n. 

Norris, 21 n. 

North-Western Provinces, and 
Oudh, 

the combined area of, as large 
as Great Britain, Belgium and 
Holland put together, 164 n. 
Nose-ring, 

worn by Parsi women now not 
in vogue, 293. 

Noshirvan the Just, (see Nao- 
shirvan ”) 

Nour ad-Din, 30 n. 

Nouzhett (book), 30 n, 53 n, 113 n. 
Nujjeet, 172. 

Ntls^ripa, 

name for Naosari, (a town in 
Gujaraty, in Ptolemy's map, I 
63 n« I 


Ntsh^Adar, ' fire-temple ’ of, 
alleged raid and destruction of, 
with Zoroaster and his priests 
in it, 414, 432 n, 435 n. 
Nyatis, 

brother-in-law of King Ehosru 
Parvez, and the barsom in* 
oident, 431 n. 

0 

Obstetric Hospital, 

The Allbless, Funds etc. for, 

254. 

for Persia only. Funds eto. of, 

255. 

Occupations 
of Parsis, 172, 175. 

Odorio, of Pordenone, (a friar), 
mentions Persia in Th^n4 in 
the 14th century, 56, 397. 
travels of, in Persia, 50 years 
later than Marco Polo, (i, s. 
about 1320-1325 A. D.) 
114 n. 

Ogilby’s Atlas, 

mention in, of Parsis, 66,285. 
Oloott, Col., 

on the alleged worship of fire 
by Parsis, 245. 

gives raison for collection of 
the numerous fires for oonse- 
oration of an Atash-Baha- 
r4m, 409 n. 

Oliver, Edwin, 

Prefaces Hon’ble Mr Bogera’ 
translation of the Shah 
Namah of Firdusi, 182 n. 
Omar, (see “ Kbalif Omar.”) 
Omar, ibn (--Bon of) Ehattabi 
25 D, 27 n, 29 n. 
overruns Persia, 158. 

Opinions and views, relating to 
Parsis, 

collected by D. E. Dordi« 22. 
Oppert, 21 D. 

Orissa, (in India), 
invasion of, and Persian rule 
in, 38. 
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Ormasd, (”*God), (ies Ahura 
Mazda'*) 

Ornamenta^ 

of Parti and Persian women, 
293 . 

Persian men used to wear, 
287 n. 

Orphanage, ' 

The Jamsetjee Neservanji O. 
for Parai Boys, funds eto. of, 
251. 

for Parsi girls, founded by Miss 
Hamabai framji D. Petit, 328. 
Otld, 

or stone-platforms for holding 
Gahambars, 371 n. 

Oudh and N.-W. ProTinoes (in 
India) 

the combined area of, as large as | 
Great Britain, Belgium and { 
Holland put together, 164 n, 
Oultigh Beg, 204 n. 

Oulugh Khan, 59 n. 

Ouseley, Sir W. 
on the alleged worship of fire by 
Parsis, 244. 

Ovington, 80, 308 n, 
mentions Parsis in Surat, 66, 
Ozenden, George, 

President of the Surat factory, 

75. 

Ozus, (river), 29 n, 370. 

Ozhaib, 25. 

P. 

Padamji, Bomanji D., 

Portrait of on p. 196 A. 

Mrs. B, D., portrait of the fini 
Parsi lady to visit Lisbon, on 
p. 338 B, 

Padamji family, 
of Poona, 194 n. 

Padamji, Sirdar Dorabji, 194. 

portrait of, on p. 194 B. 

Padamji, Godrizji D., portrait 
of, on p. 196 A. 

Padamji, Sirdar Naoroji, 194 n. 

portrait of, on p, 194 B. 

Padamji Pestanji, 194 n. 
portrait of, on p. 194 A. 

hi 


Paddn, (or paitidana, or pendm, or 
pan6m), 142, 203 n, 286, 381 n. 
explained, 380 n. 

head-dress), of Parsis, 
(see “ Head-dress.*’) 

pddiav, (-ablution), 351 n. 

Pablavi books, 
from Persia, 66 n. 

Pablavi, books and language, 
funds for Manuscripts eto. of, 
252. 

pairika^ 384 n. 

paitdddnat (see “Paddn.”) 

Palibothra 

of Magasthenes, 36. 

Panch-gdvya 

penance among Hindus, not 
known among Parsis, 100 n. 

Panohayat, The Parsi, (-Synod of 
elders), 

have custody, of B. B. Patel’s 
Pdrsi Prakdsh manuscripts 
eto. under terms of his last 
testament, 7 n. 

decree of, in olden days for clo¬ 
sure of certain drink-shops in 
Bombay, 33. 

the P/irsi Panohayat cause 
celebrd, in Bombay High 
Court, 83. 

Parsi Trust funds in charge of, 
249. 

(for Chapter on “ Panohayat,” 
see a later volume.) 

Pand’Ndmah, (book) 
on wine-drinking, 331. 

Panday, f.B., 

marries a Persian Zoroastrian, 
132. 

Pilnday, f .D., 136 n. 

Panday, M.f., 132,138. 
Dharamshdl^ (-Best-house) 
and Sanatorium for Parsis,in 
Bombay, 258, 265. 

Pilnday, Bili Eatanbai framji, 
funds eto. of the School 
founded by, 251. 

Panj4b, (see “Punjab”) 

Panthak and panthaki, 

meanings and derivatives of, 
395n. 
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P%n%h9kk,*^{e<mtd,) 

eoolatiastioal jurisdiotions of 
mobeds, how and when made 
in India, 395 n. 
in Persia, 896 n. 
for purpose of saying prayers 
daring Muktdd days, 443 n. 

parahom, 13. 

Parentalia, (Boman), and Parsi 
intercalary days, 415 n. 

Parliament, 

A Parsi as Member of the 
British, 6. 

Pars, (see “ Pars.”) 

Parsa, 

now Known as Pars, 35 n. 

ParBeos, or Parsis, 308. 

Parses or Persia, 4, 35. 

Parsi, 120. 

the term P., when applied to a 
man, means inhabitants of 
Pars, and when applied to a 
language, means the Persian 
language, 35 n. 

term P., in India, refers to Per¬ 
sian refugees, 35 n. 

Pdrsif The, (newspaper), 135 n, 
181 n, 193 n, 197 n, 285 n, 
337 n, 396 n, 415 n, 422 n. 
(See, also, under "Praja Mitra 
and Parsi'') 

Parsi Association, 

Funds etc. of the, 262. 

Parsi Calendar, 

dates etc., in re the, 202 n. 

Pdrsi Din Ay in ane Tavdrikhi 
Farhang, (encyclopaedic book), 
123 n, 150 n, 377 n, 413 n. 

Parsi Panob4yat Trust Funds, 
(see *'Panohayat.”) 

PaTsi Prakdsh, (Chronological 
book relating to events in re 
Parsis in India), 7, 8 n, 16,40 n, 
48, 50. 52 n, 53 n, 65, 80, 121, 
126. 132, 133 D, 134, 166,167, 
171 n, 184, J93 n, 205 n, 206. 
207 n, 221, 288, 265. 266, 269, 
818 u, 823 n, 840 n, 893 n, 402. 
408. 


Parsis, 

of India and Zoroastrians of 
Persia distinguished by spe¬ 
cially coined terms, 22 n. 
Census of, at various periods, 
166 et seq, 

description etc., relating to, in 
the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, vol. IX, Part II, 
and vol. XIII, Part I, 51. 

ParsiXa, 22. 

Parthia, 24 n, 25. 

Parakb, Kharshedji Pardunji, 191. 

Parviz, Kbosru, King, (see 'Khos* 
ru Parviz”) 

Parviz Shah Jehan, murdered in 
Yezd in 1907. 

Picture of, on p. 148 B. 

Pastilgia’s Anjuman, 

Fund etc. of the, 256, 262. 

Pataliputra, 

excavations in, 36, 37, 353 n. 

Pateit, (or patet), 

penitential prayer, 305, 331 n, 

Patel, 

the first Parsi appointed in Bom¬ 
bay and other places, 58, 87. 

Patel, Bomanji Behramji, (author 
of Pdrsi Prakdsh), 7 n, 8, 16, 
48, 50, 53 n, 63 n, 64 n, 65 n, 
75. 126 n, 136 n, 166 n, 208, 
313 n, 40a 

bis portrait, on p. 8 A. 
his Paper on Parsis and their 
previous history, 80. 
his Paper on some controver’ 
sial questions etc.. 208. 
as secretary of the Persian 
Zoroastrians Amelioration 
Society, 136. 

bis Paper in re I^arsis of India 
sending to Persia for infor¬ 
mation regarding their reli¬ 
gion and ceremonies, 122. 
his Paper in re births and 
deaths, 169. 

Patel, B. D.. (of Quetta), 197. 

Patel, Miss Dinbai B., 7 n* 

Patel, Edalji Burjorji, 
his History of Surat, 66 n, 
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Pateti, 

the misnamed New Year’s Day 
of Parsis, 385, 886 n. 
the day wrongly named, 385. 

. derivative of the term, 385 n. 

Patna, 

and Pataliputra excavations. 
86, 37. 363 n. 

Pausanias, (Greek general), 21 n. 
finds ornaments on the dead 
bodies of Persians killed in 
the battle of Piati, 287 n. 

Paymaster, Bustam B, 7 n. 
portrait 6f, on p.l7 A. 

(See, also, under " Kisse-i San- 
jan”.) 

Pegu, (in Burma), 

Parsis tiade with, 83. 

Peishwa, The, (of the Deccan),162. 

Penance, 

panch-gaviya p. unknown among 
Parsisi 100 n. 

Penny, Mrs Frank, 

her book on Fort St. George, 75. 

Pendm, (see “ padan,'*) 

Perceval, Gaussin de, 25 n, 27 n, 
28 n. 

Perfumes, ^baodhi*), 

mentioned in \t\iQ Avesta, 428 n. 

Perfuming 

of Parsis houses, 349, 350, 

Perry, Sir Erskine, 306. 

Persecution 

of Zoroastrians by Arabs, 102. 
monograph by G.K. Nariman on 
the p. of Zns. in Persia, 155. 
Dr Weil questions the state¬ 
ments of the persecution of 
Zns. in Persia, 155. 

Perseos^ 4. 

Persepolis, 

Shiraz and Ispahan are the 
most interesting cities since 
the fall of, 120. 

Persian soldiers’ dress figures 
on Behistun and P. carvings, 
300. 

Persepolitan Palace, 
copy of the, in Pataliptura (in 
India), 87> 


Persia, 

for map of old Persia, see p.24 A. 
passes into the hands of the 
Caliphs, 28. 

Zoroastrian remnants in. Chap. 

II, p. 101 et seq. 
the oldest book brought to 
India from, 56 n. 
derivative of the name P., 
according to S. W. G. Benja¬ 
min, 120. 

Shdh of, interviwed by Parsis, 
in London, 133. 

Persian Calendar, 

date etc., in re the, 202 n. 

Persian Zoroastrians, 

as distinguished from Parsi 
Zoroastrians, 22 n. 

Fund and Society for the Ame¬ 
lioration of, 132, 134, 258. 
work accomplished by the 
Society, 134, 135. 

Persians, 

ihQ first mention of, in Jeremiah^ 
21 n, 

Persia, (Persia proper), 
the Greek term, 85 n. 

Pesbdddian, (see ** Pishdadian,”) 

Pestanji Kalabhai Vakil, 

builds Kadmi Atash-Baharam 
in Surat, 404. 

Pestanji Manekji, ^editor of Jams- 
Jamshid), his Discussion, on 
the Christian religion, with 
the Bev. J.M. Mitchell, 312 n. 

Pestanji Sorabji (of Poona), 
Picture of, on p. 194 A. 

Petermann, Dr A., 114 n. 

estimate of, of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia, 109 n. 

Petit, Bomanji Dinshah, 

the B.D. P. Parsi General Hos¬ 
pital, Funds etc, fer, 254. 
bis residence Chateau Petit, 330. 

Petit, Sir, Dinshah Manekji, (the 
Ist Baronet), 

receives information in re abo¬ 
lition of the jaeya tax on the 
Zns. of Persia, 134. 
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Pati»,Sir D. M..-*(con^.) 

Ibe family of, belongs to the 
Shabanshahi sect, 337. 

The Sir D. M. P. Libraries, 
Funds etc. of, 251. 

Funds etc. of the Sir D. M. P. 
Gymnasium in Bombay, 251. 

Petit, Miss Hamabai Framji D., 
328. 

picture of. driving a motor* 
oar, on p. 324 B, 
picture of, on horse-baok, 324 G. 
Parsi Girls’ Orphanage founded 
by, 328. 

Petit, Jamshedji Nasarvanji, 
collection of Gujarati Proverbs 
by, 136 n. 

Parsi Boys Orphanage, in Bom¬ 
bay, named after, 251. 

Petit, Manekji Nasarvanji, 132, 
255. 

Lists and Funds of Charitable 
Dispensaries etc., founded hy, 
249 $t seq. 

Poor Parsi Widows’ Homes, 
259. 

Petit, Lady S4karbai Dinshaw, 
her birth, 132« 

Hospital for Animals, Funds 
etc. of, 254. 

* Petit Hall,’ 

the residence of Sir D. M. 

Petit, (the 2nd Baronet), 329. 
a picture of, on p. 334 A- 

Petroleum springs, and fire, 406 n, 
411 n. 

phetdt (a head-gear of modern 
Parsis). (See, also, under 
Head-dress.”) 
picture of, on p. 294 A. 
question in re the, in oourt-of- 
law, 806. 

Pietro della Valle, (see "della 
Valle.**) 

Pigot, John, 

on alleged worship of fire by 
Parsis, 244. 

Pinkerton, 

mentions Parsis of Surat, 67, 
286, 808 n. 


Pishdddian Kings, 
legend that the P. K. have de¬ 
scended from Gaiomard,S76n, 
Pitres, 97 n. 

Plague, 

in Bombay, in the 19th-20th 
century, and walking bare¬ 
footed, and one of the tqnets 
of Zn. religion, 306 n. 

Plants, 

the Aj/athrima Qahambars com¬ 
memorate the creation of, 389. 
sacred, in the Avesta, 428 n. 
Platforms of stone, 

at Diu, for Parsi Gahambars, 
391 n. 

in Shiraz, 391 n. 

Plati, 

battle of, 287 n. 

Pliny, the Elder, who perished in 
the famous eruption of Vesuvius 
in 79 A. D., 21 n, 40* 

Plutarch, 21 n. 

Politics, 

and Parsis, 11, 

(See, also. Chapter on " Poli¬ 
tics,” in a later volume.) 

Polo, M., (see “ Marco Polo”) 
Polyandry, 

among the Vedio people, 98 n. 
Polygamy, 

among the Vedio people, 98n. 
Pomegranate, 

twig of the, in Zn. ceremonies. 
428 n. 

Poona, 

Parsis as Volunteers in, 194 et 
seq. Padamji family of, 194 n. 
Population, 

Census of Zoroastrians in Per¬ 
sia, 108, 109, 110, 111. 
statistics and Census of Parsis 
in India, 164 et seq. 

Tables of Census of Parsi popu¬ 
lation in India, 268 et seq. 
increase of Farsi population in 
India, 170. 

decrease of, in France, 170 n. 
Poriodakesi Farohars, 
who they are, 379n. 
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Porter, Keri 

Travels of, in Persia, (1818 to 
1820), and his account of the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, 107. 

Portuguese, 

attempt of, for conversion of 
Parsis to Christianity, 67. 
Parsis employed by the, 87, 
193 n. 

their possessions in India, at 
present day, 161 n. 
in Bombay, 161. 

(For their history in India, see 
** The Portuguese in India : 
being a History of the Bise 
and Decline of their Eastern 
Bmpire,”by Frederick Charles 
Danvers, of the Indian Civil 
Service, (1894), in two vols.) 

Posh, 

Hindu month of, 369. 

Poston, Charles de, 

on the worship of the sun and 
fire, 245t 

Pottinger, 114 n, 116 n, 117 n. 

Prairies d*Or, (book), 33. 

Prajd Mitra and the Par si, 

(daily newspaper), 18) n. 

(See, also, under “Farsi,” news¬ 
paper.) 

Prassi, the, 37. 

Prayers, 

picture of a lay-Parsi at his, on 
p. 318 A. 

picture of Parsis saying their 
prayers on a sea-beach, 318 B. 
the saying of, by Parsis, is 
always in the Avesta langu¬ 
age! 319. 

Priest, Parsi, (see under “ Athor- 
n4n” and “Mobed”) : picture of 
a modern-day, on p. 32 A. 

Priestly class, 

three grades of the Zn., referred 
tain the 8ad-§ar, 44 n. 

(See, also, under “ Mobeds ”) 

Prinsep! 34. 

Prostitution, 

absence of, among Parsis, 173, 
174. 


Proverbs, 

Collection of Gujarati P., by J. 
N. Petit, 136 n. 

Ptolemy. (Greek geographer), men¬ 
tions Brabmani Magi, 32. 
mention of Naosari (town) as 
‘Nausaripa’ in P.'s map, 
53 n. 

Pulikesi II, (King), 34. 
Punchdyat, The Parsi, (See 
“ Panohdyat.”) 

Punjab, 

part of Persian dominions, SI. 
Parsis in the, prior to 1178 A.D., 
54. 

intercourse between Parsis of 
the P. ft those in Cambay, 
66 . 

is about the size of Italy, 164 n. 
Pusht-i Kuh, 411 n. 

Pushyapura, 
of Magadba, 36. 

Pyrolatry, 188. 

Q 

Quadiseyeh, (see “Eadesia.”) 
Quarterly Beview, The, (periodical) 
and the old European ravel- 
lers in India, 68 n. 

Quetta, 

Parsis as Volunteers in, 194. 
Quodais, Castle of, 25. 

R 

Babddi, Aspandiarji Framji, 42 n, 
312 II, 440 n. 

Babiidi, B.F., 440 n. 

Babddi, Framji, 

his narrative of Mahomed 
Begda, 60 n. 

Badt 

(-■'sage' or 'master'), 436 n. 

Bae, 

stone platforms in, tor holding 
Gahambars on, 371 n. 
Baghunath Bao Dada Saheb, 67o. 
Bagozin, Z. A., 
on fire-worship, 248. 
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Bdhs rdst ntmd Association, 
started in opposition to the 
Bahnumae Mazdayasna Sab- 
hif 323. 

on the term *Muktad/ 437 n. 
Bdh-numde Mdzdayasnd Sabhdt 
(Society), 381 n, 416. 

Funds etc. of, 250. 
started, and work accomplished 
by the, 322, 323 n. 
on the term ' Muktad,’ 437 n. 
Bajpipl4, (Indian State), a Pars! 

in, as an agriculturist, 175 n. 
Bdjtarangini, (see under “Tro- 
yer. ’’) 

Bamabai, Panditta, 343 n, 344 n. 
Bdmdydna, 

and the Shdh-Ndmdh, 180 n. 
Bamsay, 

on the * Ir4n Sh4b,‘ 400. 

Bana of Sanjan, 2, 3, 10. 

B4nd^r, (near Surat), 
land given by Mogul Court in, 
85. 

Ban goon, 

Parsis begin trading with, 83. 
raoghdn, (Av.) (See “ Butter”) 
Bapithavan gdh, 

Prayer of, specially mentions 
Ardibihisht, the Lord of Heat, 
368. 

Prayer of, for recitation between 
noon and 3 P. M., 368. 
the extent of the hours (or 
watch) of the, 373. 

Bashid, 139. 

Bdsmdld, (book), 61 n. 

Basmi, 

meaning of the term as used for 
Shaher-s4hi Parsis, 200 n, 
216 n. 

(See, also, under *‘Shaher-s4bi”) 
Baspi, (assistant priest), 380. 

Bdst Ooftdr, (weekly newspaper). 

40 n. 194 n, 218 n, 235, 323 n, 
840 0,346, 438 D. 

Bastem, (see '*Bastem.”) 
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Batnagiri, (near Naosari), 
Emperor Jehangir grants lands 
to a Parsi near, 84. 

Battampur, 

Bajah of, 65. 

Bawlinson, G., 

His Seven Great Monarchies, 
and views on Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism, 248. 

Bawlinson, Sir Henry G., 21 n, 
31, 228. 

presents M. L. Hattaria to the 
Shflh of Persia, 133. 
introduces Parsis to the Shdh 
in London, 133. 

Beadymoney, 

Funds etc. of the Sir Oowasji 
Jehanghier B. Girls' School, 
253. 

(See, also, under “ Kavasji 
Jehangir.”) 

‘Beadymoney House,’ 
residence of Sir Oowasji Jehan¬ 
gir, Bb., 330. 
picture of, on p. 330 A, 

Beay, Lord, 164, 176 n. 

Beformers, Parsi, 315. 

Behatsek, 30 n, 184. 

his account of Mazdak and bis 
socialism, 334 n. 
describes dispute between King 
Kbosru Parviz and Nyatus, 
over the barsom, 431 n. 

Behber4 Din~e Zarthoshti, (book), 
440 n. 

Bei, (ancient Bagha), 27. 

Beinaud, 31, 34, 35, 36. 

Beligious ceremonies, (see under 
Zoroastrian religious cere* 
monies.") 

Beligious Education, 

Funds for the Propagation of, 
among Parsis. 251. 

Beligious observances, among 
Parsis, (see under “ Usages.”) 

Beligious year of the Parsis, 
the Civil or secular year, 226, 
alleged to have begun with Dae 
Ddddr, in the first agejof 
Avestio times, 234. 
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Benao, 16, 101, 102 n. 

Benneil, 53 n. 

Beporter, Ardesir E., 
portraib of, on p. 134 A. 
as delegate, io Persia, od behalf 
of Bombay Parsis> 109 n, 135. 

Bepublio Calendar, (French), 368, 
372. 

B6sdlah-i Eshtashdhadat, 
of Mulia Firuz, 212, 

Basearches, 

Fund etc. of Society for making 
B. in the Zn. Beligion, 252. 

Besidenoes 

and dwellings of Parsis, 329. 

Besidenbial Quarters, 

for Poor Parsis, Buildings etc. 
for, 259. 

Bevand, mountain, 

one of the three centres of Fire 
Vaharam, 406 n. 

Revayats, The, 8> 305, 309 n. 325, 
326 n, 375 n, 378 n, 379 n, 383 n, 
384 n,390, 416 n. 

Collection of the, 125. 
contents of, 125. 
complete list of, as brought from 
Persia to India, from time to 
time, (Dastur Darab Hamj- 
yar's Bevavats being collected 
in 1054 A.Y.), 126 n. 
and the question of two Abash- 
Baharams being built in one 
and the same city, 236. 

Bevdandai (old Chaul), 51 n. 

Bice, 

picture of a Parsi woman 
weeding, on p. 346 B. 

Rig-veda, 93 n, 94 n» 98 n, 99 n, 
243. 

Biots, 

in Bombay, 19,3. 

Bites, Zoroastrian, (see under 
** Ceremonies.") 

Bivers, 

injunction against pollutingi 
184. 


Bobertson, Capt., (of the B.I. Co.), 
report of, in re Parsis in the 
loth century, 81. 

Bods. 

use of, as substitute for barsom 
twigs, 429 n. 

Boe, (traveller in India), 58 n. 
Rogers, Hon'ble A. 

translation by, of Shah Namaht 
180 n, 182 n. 
roghdn, (see “Butter") 

Rosary, (^shumar-Afin or Yad 
AfrazJ 

thrown by Zoroaster at his 
murderer, 435 n. 
liosicrtisians, The, (book), 
by Hargrave Jennings, 247. 
rotleyt (flat* bread made of rice or 
wheat flour), 

pictures showing a Parsi woman 
making, on p 350 B. 

Both, R., 365, 389 n. 

Bousellet, L., 328 n. 

on the nautch-girls of India, 346. 
Royal Asiatic Society, 

Bombay Branch of the, and its 
Journal, 40 n, 43 n, 51 n. 
Rudra, («thunder), 190 n. 
Rustab, Ihn, 158. 

Rustem, son of Farrokh Zad, 26 n. 
Rustem, Persian generalissimo, 25 
Rustem and Sohrab, 

Firdusi’s epic in re 287 n. 
Rustem Manek, 

founds '^Rustampura" in Surat, 
65 n. 

visit of, to the Mogul Court at 
Delhi, 84. 

Rustemi Ardesiri Dinyar, 
of Kucha Biyuk, 148. 

Rustomji Dorabji Nanabbai, 
defends Bombay against an in¬ 
road, 87. 

appointed Patel of Bombay, 87. 
Rustomji, B. H. J., 

Portrait of, on p. 196 C. 
Lieutenant in Sindh Volunteers 
Oorpsi 197. 

Rustampura, (in Surat,) 

founded by Rustem Manek, 65n. 
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S. 

Sa*ad ben Abi Waqqas, 25, 27. 

Sa*adi, (poet), 120. 
favourec^ partial fasting from 
food for certain purposes, 
334 n. 

Sabbath-days 

of Zoroastrians> 419 n, 426 n. 
Sacred Books of the East Series, 
122 n, 123 n, 223n, 235 n, 357, 
382 D, 384 D, 388 n, 429 n. 
Sacrifice 

of animals, and Parsi and Hindu 
rites, 391 n. 

of animals, by King Vishtasp, 
etc.) 428 n. 

bloodless, among Zns., 428 n. 
Sad-dar. (book), 44 n, 96 n, 326, 
335, 382 n, 434 n. 

Sad-dar i Behere Tavih (book), 
439 n. 

Sad-dar B^ndahish, (book), 326 n, 
439 n. 

Sad’dar Najum, (or Nazam), 
(book), 305, 438 n. 

Sadarahf (Parsis’ sacred garment), 
(see ‘ Sudrah.”) 

Sadek4bad, 

once inhabited by Zns., and 
remnants of dakhmas in, 
110 . 

Safarides, 103. 

Sagri, (»shrine for a lamp near 
a dakhma)» 

Charity Funds for prayers etc. 
in connection with, 257* 
Sahair,(or Saher), Kavasji Ardesir, 

132 n. 

Saber, (see “ Sahair ”) 

Sdhitya Parishad, (Conferenoe)» 

59 n. 

Salbai, 

Treaty of, 162. 

Shah-mu'l Mulik, 

Governor of Yezd, 149. 

St. Jean, and Sanjan (town), 45. 
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S4karbdi, Lady, D. Petit, 

Hospital for Animals, Funds 
etc. of, 254* 
her birth, 132. 

Sahgirih, (-anniversary), 

of Atash-Baharams in India, 
392 et seq. 

saUmuhdrak, (greetings for Parsi 
New Year), 386. 

Salian, 

naphtha-springs of, 411 n. 

Salsette, (Island), 

Harsi appointed for, 58 n. 
the British settle in, 162. 

Samdchdr, Mumbdind, (news¬ 
paper), 

Kabisa controversy in the, 211. 

Sananides, 103. 

‘ San Gens,’ 
and ‘ Sanjcln,’ 45. 

Sanatorium, 

M. F. Panday’s, for Parsis, in 
Bombay, 265. 

Sanctum sanctorum^ (»‘ holy of 
holies’), 

of Parsi * fire-temple,’ only qua¬ 
lified mobeds can enter the, 
407. 

pictures of, on pp. 394 A, A 
394 B. 

Sanherib, 

palace of, and fire-worship^ 
412 n. 

Sdnj Vartmdn, (evening news¬ 
paper), 197 n. 

Sanjan, (in Gujarat, India), 59 n. 
60 n, 80. 

alleged origin of the name, 44, 
45. 

Parsis alleged to land at, 2, 43. 
geography etc. of, 43. 
under Jade Bana, 45. 
and ‘San Gens,’ 45. 
controversy and details in re 
date of first landing of Parsis 
and their settling in, 48 et seq, 
(See'Note’toVo.l.I, by Editor.) 
for 100 years Parsis live in, 50. 
Eamdin Zarthosbt and family 
go to, 52. 
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Sanjan,— {contd,) 

Hiodu Chief applies for assist- 
aoce of Parsis against a 
Mahomedaa attack on, 58, 
69. 

skirmish between Hindus 
(under Ardesir) and Maho- 
medans near, 51. 

B.B. Patel's visit to and account 
of S. and surrounaing places, 
63 n. 

Welcome words of the Bind of 
S. to Parsi refugees landing 
at rt. from Persia, 88. 
Memorial Column to perpetuate 
the memory of the tradition of 
the first Parsi exodus to San¬ 
jan, 88n, and ‘Note’ to Vol. I. 
by Editor. 

Sanjan, (in Kborassan, in Persia), 
44. 

Sanjan ShlokaSt 

recited before Jade Bana, 2> 46. 
their substance^ 46. 
their several manuscripts* 46. 
gi^en in extenso^ with English 
translation, 90 et seq, 

Sanjana* Dastur Darab Pesho- 
tanji, 237, 337, 360, 373 n, 
426 n, 434 u, 438 n. 

Sanjana, Dastur Edalji Darahji, 
206 n, 207, 212, 309 n, 404, 405. 

Sanjana, Dastur Hormazdyar, 
42 n. 

Sanjana, Dastur Peshotanji Beh- 
ramji, 236, 379 n, 411 n, 434 n. 

Sanjana, Dastur Bustemji Edalji 
Peshotanji, 57 n, 189 n, 332, 
334 n,357, 372 n, 444 n. 

Sanjana, Dastur Sbapurji, 398. 

Sapta-Hindu, 

the Vedic counter part of Hapta 
Hindu, or India of the Ven- 
didad} 38. 

Saredh, 357. 

and the Meiyariya OahambarSf 

389. 


Sdreet 

a part of Parsi women’s dress 
286, 292. 

description, in detail, as to how 
worn, 296 n. 

S4ri, (town in Persia), 53 n. 

Sassanian dynasty, 

Ardesir the founder of the, 24 n. 

Sassanian period, 

Kabisa during the, 223, 
the day *Hormuzd’ and month 
of Farvardin during the, 225, 
234. 

Saucy, de, 21 n, 

Sauromates, 

fire-worshippers of, 411. 

Savitar, 

when the sun is called, 190 n. 

Schools, 

for Zns. in various parts of 
Persia, 111. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School 
of Arts, 250. 

Charitable, for Parsis, in Bom¬ 
bay, 249 et seq, 

Byramjee Jejeebhoy Charitable, 
263. 

question of establishing schools 
for Parsi girls, in early period, 
322. 

Soindia, 163, 176 n. 

Sculptures, (sea under ” Inscrip¬ 
tions,”) 

Sea-beach, 

Parsis praying at the, 318 n. 
picture of Parsis saying their 
prayers on, on p« 318 B. 

Seasons, 

of the year, and the OahambarSt 
390. 

months of the French Calendar 
named after characteristic 
features of the, 368. 

Seclusion 

of Parsi women, in olden days, 
to conform with Hindu 
and Mahomedan customs, 
339 n. 

sedreh, (see '* Sudrah’*) 
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Seervai, E. N.,63 n. 

SeislaD, (or Saisfcan), 

Priesti Mdhyar goes from Uoh 

lo>64. 

Seldjoukides, (see Seljuki") 
Seleuoid, 

Dynasty of the, 24. 

Self-torture, 

idea of, occurs nowhere in 
Parsi Scriptures, 333. 

Seljuki, 

dynasty of Jalal ad-Din Shah, 
103, 234. 

Semitic. 

American Journal of the S. 
Languages and Literature, 
872 n. 

Serakhs, 29 n. 

Serf4b4d, (village), (see Sharaf- 

abad ") 

Serpents, 
worship of, 57. 

Servantsi 

Parsi, exclusively in attendance 
at dinner on marriage etc. 
occasions, 330. 

Seth, Jalbhai Ardesir, 323 n. 

' Seth Minder', residence of, 330. i 
Seth, Mancherji Kharsbedji, 
broker to the Dutch, 69, 204 n. I 
and the Kabisa controversy, 205. 
and Broach passing into the 
hands of the British, 217. 

Seth, Naoroji, 

obtains influence with Nawabs 
, of Broach, 81. 

Seth, Naoroji Manekji, 

brochure by, in re reforms 
among ParsiSf 323 n. 

Khdnddn (»'familysett¬ 
les in Bombay, 87. 

^Setb Mm&r\ 

the residence of Jalbhai A. Seth, 
330. 

picture of, on p. 332 D. 

Sett, (see under Beth.”) 

Settler, 

first Parsi, in Bombay, 86. 


Sewing, 

picture of a Parsi girl engaged 
in, on p. 848 D. 

Shah of Persia, 

interviewed, in London, by 
Parsi representatives, 133. 
Shdh Ndmah, epic by Firdusi, 
34 n, 123, 180, 376 n. 
charge of fire-worshipping re¬ 
pudiated in the, 180* 
and the Mdhbkdrat, 180 n. 
various translations of the, 
180 n. 

and Dakiki, 108 n, 248* 
and Gaiomard, 375 n. 
and black clothes for mourning, 
420. 

an abstract of the, said to have 
been written by a Magian, 
435 n. 

and passing away of Zoroaster, 
432 n. 

Shdh Ndmah Nasr^ abstract of 
Firdusi's epic, said to have 
been written by some Magian, 
435 n. 

Sbahanshabi sect, (see ^nder 
“Shaher-sdhi,”) 

Shaharast/ini, 21 n, 376 n. 
says fire-tern pies (e. e. atash- 
kadah) are more ancient than 
Zoroaster’s time, 412 n. 
Shaher-sdhi, (or SbahenshAhi), 
and Kadmi (or Basmi) sects 
(or schisms) among Parsis, 
history of the schism, 200, 
216 n. 

meaning and derivatives of the 
terms, 200 n, 236 n. 
the term Basmi ” once used 
for tbe Sb. sect, 206 n, 2l6n. 
distinguishing features of tbe 
two schisms, 219 et seq, 
respective members of some 
families of tbe two schisms 
236. 

Dasturs of the two schisms, 236. 
Shaher-84hi Dastur for a Kadmi 
Atash-Baharam, 214 n, 237 
405. 
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Shaher-sahi,— {contd) 

8b. Muktads in a Kadmi Atiash- 
Babaram, 405, 

(See, also, under Kabisa” and 
“Kadmi”) 

Sbdbmu’l Mulk, governor of Yazd 
149. 

Sbabpur, (or ‘Sbahpubr), King, 
24 n. 

Shahrevar, (or Sbeberivar), (‘Ksha- 
tbvairyu ’ of the Avesta), 
Parsi monfcb of, named after tbe 
Ameshaspenta presiding over 
Metals, 370. 

Shamaiyya sect, 32 n. 

Sbaraf4bad, (village), 

Zoroastrian population in, 108. 
Nariman Hoshang’s letter, (in 
1486), from. Sh. to Parsis in 
India, 121. 

Shdyast la-Shdyastt (book), 325, 
328 n. 

Sbebensbahi sect of Parsis, (see 
“ Shaber-Silbi.”) 

Sbeberivar, (see ‘'Sbabrevar") 
Sbeeben, 187. 

Sbemerkha, 

naptba-springs of, 411 n, 

Shems ad-Din, King, 
gives up tbe town of Hormazd, 
30 n, 

‘Sber-soy’, (see “ Sbahersabi”.) 
Sbiaposb Kaffirs, 171. 

Sbiamak, 299, 376 n. 

Sbiavasb, (or Syavakhsh, or “Sya- 
varsban), 123o. 

Sbiblii (author), 

and tbe question of tbeDbimmi, 
168. 

Shikand-i QUmanik Vijar, (book), 

14. 

Shiraz, (city), 120. 

Census of Zoroastrians in, 108. 
stoDe*platforms in, for bolding 
Qahambars oT?, 391 n. 

Shirt, sacred, of Parsis, 

(see “Sudrah”) 

Shivaji, (Mahratha Chief), 
plunders Surat, 75* 


Shlokaa, (see “Sanjan Shlokas") 

Shoe-question, 

controversy in Court as to a 
Parsi going bare-footed, 304. 

Shradh ceremonies of Hindus, 
closely resemble Muktad cere¬ 
monies of Parsis, 97 n, 

Shraosb (or Shrosh) B4j, prayer, 
350. 

Shraosb drAn (or draonha), cere¬ 
mony of, 379. 

Shraosb Buz (day), 392. 

Shrosh, (see “ Shraosb ”) 

Shroff, Kavasji Mehervanji, 302. 

Shroff, Manekji Kbarshedji (or 
Cursetji), 201 n. 
and tbe Kabisa controversy, 
207. 

and the Alexandra Native Girls’ 
Institution, 250. 
his daughters said to be the first 
to throw off tbe mdthdbdnd 
head-covering, 295 n. 
takes bis daughters to England, 
339, and portrait of one of 
them, on p. 338 A. 

Shumar Afin.^ (or Yad Afraz), 
( = rosary), 

thrown by Zoroaster at bis 
murderer, 435 n. 

Shustri, Aga Mahomed, 
joins tbe Kabisa controversy, 
211 . 

Si-rUzaht 

the collected invocations for 
thirty Parsi days, 360. 

Siamak, 299, 376 n. 

Sidi of Janjira, (see ** Janjira”) 

Silence, 

tbe practice of eating in, (see 
under “ Eating ”) 

Bilhara, 43 n. 

Sikander, (see "Alexander.”) 

Sikander Kdmah, (book), 236. 

Sinddn, 

and Sanjan, 43 n. 
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Sind (or Sindh), (province in 
India), 34. 

part of, once possessed by Parsis, 

34. 

Firdusi’s mention of, 34. 

Sind Volunteers Bide Corps, 196. 

SindtHstan, 

Hindu name for India, 38. 

Sinn, 411 n. 

Tirozd, fsee “ Sirtlzah.”) 

Sivandi, (dialect), 153. 

Skulls, 

of Persians as compared with 
those of Egyptians, 301. 

Smith, Robertson, 

his Religion of the Semites, 248. 

Smith, Vincent, 

bis History of India, 38. 

Social reforms, 
and Parsis, 11. 

(See also the Chapter on Usa¬ 
ges,”) 

Socialism, 

preached by the heretic Mazdak, 

334 n. 

Societies and Charitable, Institu¬ 
tions for Parsis, 250. 

(See, also, under Society”) 

Society, (Institutions among Par¬ 
sis),’ 

S. for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 111. 

The Zoroastrian Brotherhood 
Society, 22 n. 

Bab-numae Mazdayasna Society, 

(see “Rlh-numle M. Sabha’’) 
Bihe-r4st numa Society, 323, 

437 n. 

for the Promotion of Researches 
into the Zn, Religion, (see 
“ Zarthoshti Din-ni kbol 
karnari Mandali”) 

Sohrab, a hero in Firdusi's epic, 

287 n. 

Soldiers, Persian* 
dress of, on the Behistun and 
Persepolis carvings, 300. 

Soma-worship, 348. 

lixii 


Songs, Parsi, 

of olden days, in India, depict 
Parsi usages etc., 310 n. 

Sophis, 103. 

Sorabji (or Sohrabji) Kavasji, 
visits Mogul Court at Delhi, 84. 
renders service to the English in 
1760 AD., 84. 

Soshyos, 375. 

Soul -{uravan), 

“ All Souls’ Day.” (See under 
“Farvardegan Days.”) 

Sources of information, 

in re Parsis of olden days, 21. 

South Africa Light Horse* 
and Parsis, 197 u. 

Speaking 

in BAj, explained, 352. 

Spellings 

of proper names, 18. 

Spencer, (poet), 

and Queen Elizabeth, 182 n. 

Spendarraad, Parsi month of, 
it is name of arch-angel guarding 
Soil, 372, 376 n. 
extent of its period, 372. 
its characteristic feature, 372. 
corresponding period in the 
French Republican Calendar, 
372. 

Spenist Fire, 406 n. 

Spenjarzak (Demon), 406 n. 

Spiegel, F , 21 n, 377 n. 
observations of, as to the persecu¬ 
tion of Zoroastrians in Persia, 
155. 

Spirits, evil, 

no Parsi month dedicated to 
the, 372 n. 

Spirituous liquors, 

very little drinking of, among 
Parsis of India, 331. 

Spooner, Dr D.B., 
portrait of, on p. 36 B. 
excavations by, in Pataliputra, 
3 n, 36. 

Paper by, on the Zoroastrian 
Period of Indian History, 87, 
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Spoonei*. Dr D. B„— {contd) 

Annual Arohaeologioal Re¬ 
ports by, 37. 

on Mauni Pokhar (« Magian's 
Pool), 363 n, 

Spring and Summer. 

in the Avestan country, merged 
in summer^and winter, 357. 

Stage, theatrical. 

and Parsis as actresses, 174n. 

Stakhra, (Istakhra), 29. 

Statistics, 

of Parsi births, marriages, and 
deaths, discussed, 169. 

Tables of, Census etc., for the 
years 1864 to 1911| 26S et 
seq. 

Stavorinus, T. S., 308 n. 

mentions Parsis in Surat, 68, 

174. 

ethnographical description of 
Parsi women by, 294. 

Stone-blocks, (see “ Platforms. 

Strabo, 21 n, 37. 318 n. 
reference to harsom, by, 430 n. 

Strachey, Sir J., 163 n, 176 n, 

177 n. 

on Parsis in India and their 
nationality, 199 n. 

Strange, (author), 

his Mesopotamia and Persia 
under the Mongols, 159. 

Streynsham Master, 

his account of Bombay, prior to 
that of Fryer’s, 73,77. 

Yule’s account of, 73. 
life-sketch of, 75. 
account of his career in Madras, 
by Mrs. Frank Penny, 76. 
mention of Parsis by, 77. 

Srdsh Bdj, (see “Shraosh Bij’') 

Sudrah, {sedreh, or sadarah), 

• (consecrated vestment worn 
next to skin by Zoroastrians), 
(Avestan designation not 
known), 

Emp6ror Akbar said to have 
been invested witb^ 88. 

Uxui 


Sudrah, — {contd.) 

and Kusti are distinctive wear 
of Parsis, 286. 
what it resembles, 288 n. 
the cloth for, 288. 
worn on investiture with the 
sacred girdle, the Kusti, 289. 
is it possible to be a Mazdien 
without wearing the, 319. 
(For “ Investiture ” with 
Kusti-Sudrah see a later 
Chanter) 

Sudra-Kushti (or Kusti), 

Charity Funds for investing poor 
Parsi children with, founded 
by F. R. Kiiandalavala, 257. 
and by Sir D. M. Petit, 258. 
is the distinctive wear of 
the Parsi, 286. 

(For “ Investiture *’with Sudra- 
Kusti, see Chapter in a later 
volume.) 

Sufis, 103. 

Sughdha, 

destruction of fire-temple in, 
and its consequences, 166. 
Zns. of, commenced their year 
from the day Hormuzd and 
the month Farvardin, 230. 

Sukhia, Baiji-mde J. H., 

Funds for Charitable Dispensary 
named after, 254. 

Sulfa, ^Julpha), 

Abbas II. transports some Zn. 
families to, 103 n. 

Sultan Mahomed, 
identity of, 60. 

Sultlni-Nao-Ruz, (see ** Jamshidi 
Nao-Ruz”) 

Summer Solstice, 

the day Hormazd and month 
Farvardin corresponding with 
the first day of the, in the 
Sassanian period, 226. 
and the month of Tammuz, 264, 

Sun, the, 

called by different names in its 
various phenomena, 190 n. 
adoration of, 189. 
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Sun,— [contdt) 

opinions of various wribers on 
alleged sun-and-fire-worship 
by Parsis, 2396^ seq. 

and the Jewish faith, 247. 

Sunday, (see *'Sabbath Days.") 

Surat, (city), 4. 

Faotories of Europeans in, 5. 

Fort of, 5, 162. 

Parsis migrate to S. from Sanjan, 
51. 

removal of Irdn-Shdh (Sacred 
Fire) to, 64. 

settlement of Parsis in, and the 
earliest mention of them as 
being in, 65, 65 n. 

History of Surat, by E.B. Patel, 
65 n. 

mention of Parsis in S., by 
various travellers, 66, 67, 68. 

it is S. Parsis who first attained 
their great importance, 66. 

next after Navsari (town) comes 
the Parsi colony in, 82. 

Parsis cement commercial rela¬ 
tions with early European 
traders in, 82. 

Nawab of, tries to take away 
Delhi Emperor's grant to a 
Parsi, 84. 

lien on customs revenue of, given 
to Sorabji Kavasji, by the 
Delhi Court, 84. 

Modi’s Atash-Baharam in, 403. 

Kalabhai’s A.B. in, 404. 

Susa, 

stone-platforms in, for holding 
Gahambars on, 371 n, 

Sutherland, James, (Judge), 404. 

Syavaksh.or Syavarsan or Siavash, 

123 n. 

Sykes, Major Percy, 

hisPaperu^Jhe Parsis of Persia, 
35 

legend narrated by, in re the 
wife and daughters of Yazda- 
gard, 137 n. 

Swajatoi, 

saptba springs of, 411 n. 


T 

Tabik, M. P., 195. 

Tabakat4 Akhari, (book), 61 n, 
397 □. 

Tabari, al-, (author), 21 n, 27 n, 
28 n, 35, 157. 

on the persecution of Zns. in 
Persia, 156. 

in re the paddn or penom, 381n. 
Tables, 

come into use amongParsis for 
taking meals on, 315, 322. 
Tabristan, 30 n. 

History of, by Isfandyar, 158. 
Sari, town in, 53 n. 

Tacitus, 184. 

Taft, town, 115, 

Tahir, governor of Khorassan, who 
burned Zti. books, 103. 
Tahirides, 53 n, 103. 
tai, or rods, 

used in Parsi ceremonies, 430n. 
Takht-i Jamshid, name of the 
platform of Persepolis, for hold¬ 
ing Gahambars on, 371 n. 
Talmud Midrash, 
and Adam (the first man), 377 n. 
Tamarisk bush 

and barsom, in Zn. ceremonies, 
429 n. 

Tammuz, month of, 

sacred to the memory of the 
dead among Chaldeans, Phoe¬ 
nicians, and Syrians, 364, 
began with or near the summer 
solstice, 264. 

Tansar, 24. 

Tarikh’i Fereshte, (book), 61 n, 
397 n. 

tardy (name used by Parsis). 

(See “Nirang ”) 

Tata, Sir Dorab J N., 329, 

Tata, Jamshedji N., 

endows Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalorey 267* 
his mansion, 'Esplanade House,' 
built byy 329. Pictures on pp. 
832 BA C. 

Tata, BirBatan J. N., 
portrait of, on p. 86 A. 
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Tata, Sir Batan J. N.,—(oontti.) 

finances Patalipubra exoava* 
tionsi Sn, 36, 353. 
his mansion, Tata HousSt in 
Bombay, 329, and ifes picture, 
on p. 336 A. 

Tauris, or Abbaa-abad, 104, 129. 
Tavernier, 43 n, 44 n, 58, 114 n. 
his travels in Persia, 114. 

,, ,, in India, 43, 58 n. 

his occupation, $8 n. 
idvid, (or charms bearing formu¬ 
lae), 383. 

Tax, on Zns. in Persia. (See 
“ Jazya”) 

Taxala, (see ‘‘Taxila') 

Taxila, (on the upper Indus), 
(Greek name for Takshasila”), 
excavations in, 36. 
Tohengregatcha, 31, 39. 

Teheran, 

portrait of a Zoroastrian family 
in, on p. 144 A. 

Census of Zoroastrians in, 108. 
Zoroasirians at, 118,120. 
Tellichery, 

Parsis begin trade with, 83. 
Temperance, in drink, 

prized by Parsis in India, 331, 
Temple, Sir Biohard, (governor 
of Bombay), 175 n, 191. 
Temples, for Zoroastrians, (a 
misnomer). See “ Atash- 
Baharam” and “Atash-kadah”) 
Temulji Mahyarji Mirza, 

brief history of Mirza family by, 
85 n. 

Tennyson, Lord, (poet), 

his Akbar's Dream, the sun, and 
the Zoroastrians, 240. 

Terry, Bev., 80, 308 n. 

Tesbtar, (Tishtrya, or Tir, star 
Sirius), 

connection of;"with rain, 366. 
the rising of, 369. 
why its names given to the 
month of Tir, 367, 

(See, ulso, under “Tir”) 

Thabes, 29 n. 


Thahomars, (probably * Eaio* 
mura ’), 53 n. 

Thaleqan, 29 n. 

Thana, (town near Bombay), 2. 
close relations between Th. and 
Persian Gulf, in olden times, 
35. 

ravaging of the coasts of, in 
7th Century, 35. 
some Parsis migrate to, from 
Sanjan, 51. 
geography etc. of, 51. 

Parsis settle in, 56. 

Odorio’s mention of certain 
idolaters of fire, serpents and 
trees, and who exposed their 
dead in, 57. 

tradition of a ruse used by 
Parsis to escape forced con¬ 
version to Christianity, 57. 
abandonment of, for over three 
centuries, 57. 

Parsis help the English in the 
capture of, 87. 

Theatrical stage, 

no Farsi woman tolerated on 
the, 174 n. 

Theodorus, 21 n. 

Theopompus, 21 n, 

Theosophist, The, (Journal), 406. 

Thermidor, 

or ‘ Hot month ’ of the French 
Bepublican Calendar, 369. 

Thevenot, 

travels of, in Persia, in 1664-67 
and account of Zns. in Persia, 
105. 

Thomson, 

of the English embassy in 
Persia, 134. 

Thot, 

the month of, 364. 

‘Thread,’ sacred, i^Kusti), of the 
Parsis, (See “ Kusti”). 

Thuravar, 

a month mentioned on the 
Behistun Inscriptions, 371* 

Tiflis, 

naphtha springs ofi 411 n. 
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Tiger-skins, 

used as garments, 299. 

Tigris, (river), 411 n. 

Tilak. B. G.. 

his Orion or the Antiquity of 
the VedaSt 365. 

Times, The, (of London), 
on the nationality of Parsis in 
India, 200 n. 

Times of India, The, (daily news¬ 
paper, Bombay), 36, 72. 
on the Kahisa and Fasli year 
controversies, 213. 
on Parsi-men changing their 
costume for the European 
style, 303. 

account in, of the excavations 
at Pataliputra, and of the sub¬ 
ject of ‘ eating’ in silence by 
Zoroastrians, 353 n. 

Review of Les Parsis^ in an 
editorial in, (see at end of vol. I 
of the English edition.) 

Timur Lang, Tartar ruler, 

invasion of, on India, and Par¬ 
sis taken captives, 55* 
desperate resistance of Parsis at 
Tughlikhpur, 55. 

Tir, (Tira, Tishtrya, Tish or Tish- 
tar), 

Parsi month of, named after 
. ‘ Sirius ' (Teshtar) star, 366. 
month of, marked the commen¬ 
cement of autumn, 366. 
why name of Tishtrya or Tir 
given to a Parsi month, 367. 

' (Dr Moulton says Tir was 
distinct from Tishtrya: see 
his Early Zoroastrianism, p. 
435). 

Tir Yasht, 

obscure passage in, in re the 
vernal equinox marked by the 
heliacal rising of Sirius 
("Teshtar) star, 366. 

Teshtar, mentioned in the, in 
connection with rain, 367. 

Tirandaz, Dastur, of Persia, 141. 

Tirandaz, a Zoroastrian Persian, . 
murder of, 148. 


Tiridates 

and Nero. 184. 

Tishtrya, (see “ Tir.*') 

Toddy, (exudation of the palm*tree),' 
Parsis very fond of, 332 n. 
Tokharistan, 29. 
tdpi, ("cap) 

the skull-covering for male Par¬ 
sis, 289. 

a short-lived innovation of a 
few Parsi women wearing 
the, 295, and its picture on 
p. 338 A. 

Torture of self, 

idea of, occurs nowhere in Parsi 
scriptures, 333. 

‘Tower-of-silence', (see “Dokhma'') 
Trade, 

summary of the history of 
Parsis trading with various 
places, 83. 

Trans-Oxians, 29 n. 

Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, 164. 
Translation Fund, 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
251. 

Travanoore, 

Parsis begin to trade with, 83. 
Travellers, European, 
visiting Persia, 103, 114. 
visiting India, and the length of 
their sojourn, 58 n. 
narratives of, in re the Parsis’ 
costumes etc. in India, 285. 
Trees, 

worship or cult of the, 57. 
Triad, 

of *humat ' or manashni («Good 
thoughts), *huhht' or qavash- 
ni ("Good words), an^l^pN^va* 
rasht' or kunashni^ '^^^ood 
deeds), 13, 428 n. 

Trombay, (island near Bombay). 

58 n. 

Troyer’s 

Bajatarangini, 31, 35. 

Trustees and Administrators of the 
communal (Parsi) •Funds. (I^e 
under ** Panohayat") 
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Tumblers^ (glass). (See Glass 
tumblers.’*) 

Tughlikbpur, 

Farsis in, offer resistance to 
Timur Lang, 65. 

Tur, 121, 123, 123 n. 

Tur-i Baratur, 

and the passing of Zoroaster, 
414, 433 n. 

Turanian, 

origin of the name, 123 n, 

Turkabad, 

once inhabited by Zoroastrians, 
and remnants of dakhmabs 
in, 110. 

Tuz Kharmatu, 411 n. 

Types of present-day Farsi wo¬ 
men in India, 

portraits of, on pp. 296 A et seq. 

U 

Uaguit, 

Festival of the Dead among the 
ancient Egyptians, 364. 

Uob, or Uohak, (town), 

Farsis in, 64. 

Udeypur, 

alleged Zoroastrian origin of the 
family of the U. princes, 34. 

Udwddii, (or Udvara), (town), 
pictures of past and present 
Dasturs in, on pp. 400 A et seq, 
picture of Farsi women drawing 
water from a well in, on 
p. 348 A. 

the first sacred fire, consecrated 
in Western India, finds per¬ 
manent home in, 48, 400. 
;]^tt,by foreigners suggested for 
purpos of observing old 
"Orthodox usages and customs 
of Farsi men and women in, 
316 n. 

every-day life of Farsi women 
in. 348. 

(See, also, under **Irdn-Sh4h”) 

Ulugh Khan, 69 n. 

United E^t India Go., 5. 


Unvdl&, Manekji Kustemji, 41, 91, 
203 n. 

UnvdU, Pestanji Dajibhai, 

translates Haslam’s Letters^ 
312 n. 

Upper India, 

Farsis settle in, 54, 65. 

Urine, 

voiding of, in water, forbidden 
by Zoroastrian tenets, 184. 
bull's sanctified,' 

(see under “ Nirang ”) 

‘ golden water,’ euphemistic 
expression for, 352 n. 

Urvan (= soul), 
must bo distinguished from 
farohar ov fravashi^ 415 n. 

urvaram, (pomegranate twig), 
428 n. 

Urvazist Fire, 406 n. 

Usages and customs, of Farsis, 
Herodotus on the tendency of 
Persians to adopt foreign 
customs and costumes, 303. 
semi-Hindu life of Farsis in 
India, 307. 

gradual abandonment, by Farsis, 
of Hindu usages and customs, 

307. 

travellers’ accounts of, 307 etseq% 
Jordanus on, in 14th century, 

308. 

Henry Lord on, 308. 

Anquetil Dupperon on, 309, 
352 D, 353. 

Briggs on, 310. 

Grandidier on, 328. 
depicted in Farsi cradle etc. 

songs of olden days, 310 n. 

D. F. Karaka on, 213. 

Dadabhai Naoroji lectures, in 
Liverpool, on the old and re¬ 
formed, 314. 

account of what a Farsi does in 
course of the day, 316. 
the usage of using Nerang, (or 
the ‘ golden water ’), and the 
controversy regarding it, 320. 
an unique reform only once 
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Usages, 

tried in re the use of the 
Nerang for death-ceremony, 
S20 n. 

question of early betrothal and 
early marriages, 321. (See, 
also, chapter on “ Marriage *’ 
in a later volume.) 
question of establishing schools 
for Farsi girls, 322. 
a description of manners, cus¬ 
toms, and usages of Parsis 
in Bombay, 328. 

Orandidier's description of Par- 
sis', 328. 

Parsi ladies, of early part of 
20th century, seen riding on 
horse-back, cycling, and 
motor-driving, and pictures 
depicting the same, on pp. 
324 A, et seq. 

Parsi dwelling houses, 329. 
Mendelslo’s account of Parsi 
bouses located in only one 
quarter of a town, 329. 

Forbes’ account of Parsi housesi 
villas, and gardens in Surati 
329. 

residence of some leading Parsis 
in Bombay,and their pictures, 
on pp. 330 A, et seq, 
abstention from too much wine¬ 
drinking by Parsis, 331. 
subject of wine-drinking and 
religious books of Parsis, 
331 n. 

asoetism, austerities, and absten¬ 
tion from pleasures of life not i 
inculcated in religious books 
of Parsis, 332. 

fasting from food not inculcated, 
332, 835. 

the Mazdak heresy, 334. 
the domestic circle of Parsi 
families, husbands and wives, 
837. 

life, out-side Parsis homes, open 
to Parsi women of all classes, 
887. 


Usages,—(confd.) 

Parsi ladies in olden days, 
in order to conform to Hindu 
and Moslem usages, did not 
appear in public, nor went on 
foot, and drove in closed 
carriages, 338. 

only the wives of the Parsi 
populace once enjoyed free¬ 
dom of outdoor life, 339. 
changes effected in the old 
usages and customs of Parsi 
women, 339. 

status of Parsi women in States 
of Indian princes, 339. 

Parsi women now go to the 
European and American con¬ 
tinents, 339. 

the first Parsi lady to go to 
Calcutta from Bombay, 339. 
Parsi ladies in European recep¬ 
tions, 340. 

ideal now attained by Parsi 
women, 346. 

Forbes describes Parsis to be 
of sociable turn, 345. 
entertainments by nautch (danc¬ 
ing) girls cease with the 
mingling of Parsi ladies in 
society, 346. 

the humbler sisters of the 
“ great, elegant, and literate '* 
Parsi lady, and their lot in 
life, 347. 

pictures depicting the daily life 
of the humbler class of Parsi 
women, on pp. 346 A, et seq. 
village-life of Parsi women, 348. 
Auquetil Dupperon’s delinea¬ 
tion of the daily religious life 
of a Parsi, 350. 

some of the religious usages in 
Dupperon’s time, not now in 
vogue, 353 n. 

Ushahina Qdh, (a time or watoh 
of Parsi day), 
extent of, 373. 

(See, also, under Gib” J 
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UzAy^irina 3dhf 
extent: of the hoars (or wato h) 
of the I 373. ^ 

(See, also, under “Gah”.) 

Y 

Wh,d\kt (surname). (See under 
“Wadia”) 

Vaharam (or Baharam) Fire, 
an incarnation of the celestial 
fire, 406 n. 

has three principal centres,406o. 
Fa/ii, ( = family pedigree list), 18. 
Vajalpur, 

Parsis in, 56. 

Vajr-kard’i Dinih, (book), 98 n, 
204 n, 236, 305, 376 n, 439 n. 
Vakil, Behramji Fardunji, 
of Broach, 217. 

Valentia, Vioount, 

entertained by Dadi Seth, 345. 
Valentijn, Fr., 308 n. 

Valkhaah, (Vologesis I, according 
to Darmesteter)) 184. 
Vankaner, (town), 

some Parsis migrate to, from 
Sanjan, 50 
Van B fljcl 

and Jiide B^na, 45 n. 

Varas or varasio, 
the bull, whose “ golden water” 
the priests sanctify for use, 
394. 

Variiiv, (town), 

some Parsis migrate to, from 
Sanjan, 50, 51. 
colony of Parsis in, 66. 

Fariava Behdin*s Parab, festival, 
65. 

Vars6*l (=>Balsar), town, 397. 
Varuna, 

when is the sun called, 190 n. 
Vaso 0 de Gama, 
in Calicut, 16 

Vatchha, (see “Watchha*'.) 

Vayyu, 190 n. 

Vazist Fire, 406 n. 

Vazorg-Meher, 

writes Oanje Shdyegdrtt 379 n. 


Veda, (sacred book of Hindus), 
94 n, 342. 

Vekil-ul-Mulk, 117. 

Vendidad, The, (lit., ‘ law against 
the demons*), (religious book of 
Parsis containing series of 
sacerdotal rules for purifica¬ 
tion, and some miscellaneous 
matter of legendary character), 
129, 204 n. 335 n, 365, 369, 
408, 439 n. 

Mahyar brings copy of the 
Pahlavi translation of, in 
1184 A.D., 56. 

includes India in its list of 16 
countries of Iran, 38. 
speaks of India as ' Hapta-Hin- 
du,’ 38. 

costumes of Persians as describ¬ 
ed in, 298. 

reference in, to cotton-spinning 
by band, 290. 

indication in, of the growing 
of long hair on the head in 
the Avestio period, 301. 
on the subject of fixed structures 
for offering prayers by Zns. 
of ancient Persia, 318 n. 
internal arrangements of houses 
indicated in, 329 n. 
on the subject ef nourishing 
food, 333, 335. 

on the use of gomez or nirang, 
350. 

recitations from, during Fravar- 
digan Days, 379. 

Vendidad-Sdd6, (book), 
lectures by the Bev. Dr Wilson 
on the, 312 n. 

Verdf-Namah, (Pahlavi book), 
women pronounced guilty in the, 
for wearing false hair, 301. 

Vernal Equinox, 

and the Fasli Sdl (seasonal year) 
controversy, 213. 
the Hamaspathmedan Gabam- 
bart immediately precede the, 
224. 

in primitive Avesta Calendar 
oan be discovered traces of 
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Vernal'Equinox, — (contd.) 

the year beginning with the, 

866 . 

day of the V. B. said to be 
marked by the helialioal rising 
of Sirias (Teshtar), at a time 
when the Calendar was deter¬ 
mined at a very early period 
in the history of the Aryan 
race, (but no direct evidence 
of this), 366. 

Vesava, (or Varsova), (sea-side 
town near Bombay), 58 n. 

Vesperad, (book), (see *'Visperad.'*) 

Vesta, 

hearth-6re of, 411. 

Vestal Virgins, 105, 183 n, 411 n. 
picture of, tending 6re, on 
p. 410B. 

ViaS) or Byasa, (author), 39. 

Vicaji Meherji, 63 n. 

vice, 

victims of certain,among Parsis, 
173, 174. 

Vioenzo Maria, 308 n. 

Victoria, 

for portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, see Fron¬ 
tispiece to Vol, I. 

Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Fund, 
details of the, 252. 

Vidarfsha, 94 n. 

vidhotu (-the bone-breaker), 333, 

Vijar-Kard-i Dint, 

(see "Vajr-Kard4-Dini"), 

Village-life, 

of Pars! women, delineated, 348. 
for pictures of village and town- 
life, see on pp. 346 A, et seq. 

Visperad, or Visparad, The, («‘all 
the lords’), (Parsi religious book 
containing a series of minor 
litanies). 

copied in Anklesvar, in 1258 
A.D., 66. 

copy of, brought from Persia to 
India, 125. 

VishnUi 

when ia the sun called, 190 n. 


Vishtaspa, King, 190, 414, 428 n, 
432 n. 

alleged religious saorihoe of ani¬ 
mals by, 428 n. * 

(See also under “ Gushtasp.*’) 

Vishcaspa- Yasht, (religious book 
of Parsis), 

copy of, brought from Persia to 
India, 125. 

Vloten, von, 158. 

Vohu fryan Fire, 406 n. 

Vohu-mano, (Behman.) 335. 

Vologesis I., («Valkhash or Vul- 
khush), ^ 

a contemporary of Nero, accord¬ 
ing to Darmesteter, 184. 

Volunteer Corps of India, 
and Parsis, 195. 

for portraits (in group and indivi¬ 
duals) of commissioned and 
non-commissioned Parsi offi¬ 
cers, see on pp. 196 B, 196 C, 
196 D. 

Volunteering and Parsis, 

brief sketch of the history of, 191 
et seq, (See, also. The Parsi, 
newspaper, Vol. for 1906.) 

Vourukasha, (sea), 123 n. 

Vritra, 122 n. 

vrudhi, 437 n, 

W 

Wadia, Ardesir Khurshedji, 133 d. 

Wadia, B.P., 

his delineation as to how an 
Atash-Baharam, (chief fire- 
temple), is consecrated, 406. 

Wadia, Bdi Motlabai M., 

Funds of Charitable Dispensary - 
founded by, 255. 
for picture of tbe building of 
the Udwada * Irdn-Shah ’ as 
rebuilt by, see on p. 392 A. 

Wadia, Hormasji Bomanji, 

builds an Atash-Baharam, in 
Bombay, for Shahanshahi 
Parsis, 392. 

sends Bombay Parsi oommuni- 
ty’s permission for conseorat- 
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Wadia, H, B.,—(contd.) 

ing Afeash-Baharam lu Surat, 
403. 

history of Atash-Baharam built 
by, in Bombay, 404. 

Wadia, Naoroji Manekji, 

Trust by, of all his moveable 
and immoveable properties, 
for universal relief, charity 
etc., 264, 267. 

Wadia,Bu8teraii Nasarvanji, 132n. 

Wadiaji’s ‘ Atash*Baharam,’ 
history of, 404. . 

Walking barefooted, 

interdicted for Zna.j 604, 
and plague, 306, 

War, 

the Great War of the years 
1914 et seq,, and Parsis, 194, 

Warden, Judge of Surat Zilla, 
compels a Parsi to remove his 
shoes in court, and the 
controversy over the same, 
304. 

Watch-making and repairing, 
taught to a Parsi by an Euro¬ 
pean, 84. 

Parsi watch-repairer of Bdji 
Bao Peishwa, 85. 
the Mirza family and, 85. 

Watohha, M.S., 
deciphers Pahlavi inscriptions 
in the Kanheri Oaves, 52 n. 

Watohha, Modi Hirji, 
dakhmah (tower-of-silence) built 
by, in Bombay, 72. 

Watohha, Batanji Framji, 16. 
portrait of, on p. 17 A. 

Water, 

injunction against polluting, 
184. 

and Eire are two great sources 
of symbolical purification, 
248. 

Parsi women, of towns and 
villages, go to draw water 
frona wells, 349. For tbeir 
pictures, see pp. 348 A et seq. 


Water,—(confd.) 
the Metokshem Qahatnbars 
commemorate the creation of, 
369. 

consecrated water referred to in 
the Avesta, 428 n. 

(See, also, under “ Water and 
Wells.”) 

Water and Wells, 

Eramji Kavasji Banaji’s Fund 
for assisting in the supply of 
water, and sinking and re¬ 
pairing of wells, 264. 

Wedderburn, General, 

I killed in the takingof Broach,218. 

Weeks, 

as made up by Parsi days, 360. 

Weil, Dr, 24 n, 27 n, 28 n. 
questions the statements of the 
persecution of Zoroastrians in 
Persia, 155. 

wells, (see under “Water”) 

West, Dr E.W., 

on the identity of Neriosangh of 
the Sanjan Shlokas, 91 n. 
on the Zoroastrian population 
in Persia, 108* 

on the probable date of esta¬ 
blishment of the Parsi Calen¬ 
dar, 202 D. 

in re the season with which the 
Parsi New Year originally 
commenced, 223 n. 
bis interpretation of the word 
‘ ae-muko,* 306. 

opines that it was Darius who 
probably reformed the Calen¬ 
dar in a Zoroastrian direction, 
357. 

opines that the year of 365 days, 
still current among Parsis, 
must have been introduced 
about 605 B.C., 358. 
explains term 'jadangoV (-‘in¬ 
tercession’), 382 D, 
on the Gahambars, 388 n. 
describes the Drdn ceremony, 
428 n. 

describes the harsom, 429 n, 
431 D. 
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Weffc, Dr B. W.,—(contd.) 

on the passing of Zoroasiser, 
433 D. 

Westergaard, Bev., 55,266. 
letfeer of. fco the Rev. Dr Wilson, 
from Persia, in re his obtain- 

^ ing copies of some of the 
books of Zoroastrian religion, 
128. 

says oldest Parsi religious book 
was in Surat, 56 n. 

White dress, 
of the Magi, 290. 

*'tabu in Iran as an invasion of 
the divine monopolyi” 290 n. 
for Parsis, essential on certain 
occasions, 420, 421. 

Widows, 

The Neservanji Manekji Petit 
Buildings and Funds for poor 
Parsi, 259, 

Funds for the relief of poor Parsi, 
259. 

Bai Hamabai Manekji Neser¬ 
vanji Petit Homes for poor 
Parsii 260. 

Wife. 

position of the, in a Parsi family. 
336. 

unfounded allegations of wife 
against husbands for cruelty, 
837 n. 

Wilford, 34, 36. 

Wilhelm, Dr Eugene, (professor 
of Iranian languages at Jena), 
on the period of Fravardegan 
Days, 438 n. 

Wilson, the Rev. Dr, 
suggestion of, in re Jade-Bana, 
45. 

visit of, to Sanjan, 63 n. 
aggressive attitude of, in regard 
to Parsis, 311. 

names of some books published 
by Parsis in refutation of Dr 
W.'s lectures on the Parsi 
religion, SIl n. 


Wilson’s 

Ariana Antiqm, 34. 

Wind towers, hdd gin ’), chim¬ 
neys as, for collection of 
wind, forbidden for houses of 
Zoroastrians in Persia, 146. 

Windiaohmann, F., 123 n, 377 n. 

Wine, 

very little drinking of, among 
Parsis in India, 331. 
drinking of, not forbidden in 
Parsi religious books, 331 n. 

Winter Solstice, 
the month of' Mehr * (« Mithra) 
begin with the, 367. 
daylight begins to increase, or 
grow, from the, 367. 

Wives, Parsi, 

status of, their position in the 
domestic circle, their func¬ 
tions, etc., 336 et aeq^ 
false allegations by, in courts of 
law, of ill-treatment by hus¬ 
bands, 337 n. 
house-keeping by, 337. 
life, outside their homes, open 
to, 337. 

tendency of, to keep European 
nurses and governesses, 337 n. 
now accompany their husbands 
to European and American 
continents, 337. 

and Parsi women, go to Europe 
and America for education, 
health, etc., 339. 
regime of olden days as to, not 
accompanying their husbands 
when away from their native 
place, 339. 

Woddell, Col., 

determines the cite of Pataliput- 
ra, 37. 

Women, Parsi, 

high encomiums for, by Stavo- 
rinus, 68, by Mendelsio, 839 n, 
by Fryer, 339 n. ^ 

(See^ also, under Costumes,” 
“ Dress,” ‘‘Usages,” “Wives,” 
Seclusion”) 
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Working Olassea, 
for Parsi Women, Funds etc. 
for, (»the 'Zarthoshti Sbree 
MandaDi 252. 

Worship, 

of fire, serpents, and trees, 57 n, 

Y 

Tdd Afraz, 

or ihumar A fin, ( »rosary), 

thrown ‘by Zoroaster at his 
murderer, 435 n. 

Yajashna^ 

term oontraoted into Jashan, 
381 n. 

Yajur-Veda, 97 n. 

Yao Visat Karde, 
of Farvardin Yaaht, 440 n. 

Yaquot’s 

Modjem and Bouldan, 26 n. 
Yarkubi, Ibn, 158. 

Yashts, The, (lit. ‘praises’) (a col¬ 
lection of metrical hymns in 
praise of the ancient divinities, 
and mythical heroes of the 
Zoroastrian religion), 91, 123, 
350, 357, 390, 428 n, 

Yasna, (lit., ‘sacrifice/) (a liturgical 
book), 93 n, 94 n, 95 n, 129, 186, 
367, 360, 375 n, 408. 428 n. 
437 n. 438 n. 

Yatu, 384 n. 

Yavnas, 

mentioned in the temple records 
of Jaganath. 38. 

Yazata, 

of the sun, 16. 

Yazashne, (or Yajashne), 
oontraoted into 'Jashn,' 381 n. 
Yazdagard, (see “ Yazdazard”.) 
Yazdazard, (or Yazdegard, Yezde- 
jitd), Sassanian King, 
assassination^df, (in 650 A. D.), 
. 2 . 29 . 

prepares for resistance to the 
Arabs, 24. 

escapes to Holwao and Bei, 27. 


Yazdazard,— {contd). 

prepares fresh contingents, 27. 
escapes to Seistan and Merve, 
28. 

takes shelter in Transoxiana. 

30 n, and in a mill, 28. 
detected by his use of the barsom 
and saying ‘ Grace’ before his 
meals, 429 n, 431 n. 
killed by a miller, 29. 
body of, brought to Istakhr, 29. 
in Kerman, as a refugee, 116, 
tradition relating to wife and 
daughters of, 136. 
bin Shah pur, the last Kabisa 
alleged to have been made dur¬ 
ing the reign of, 227, 231. 

Year, The Parsi or Zoroastrian, 
basis of the calculation etc. of 
the, 201. 

not mentioned in saying the 
prayers in Parsi religious 
ceremonies, 443 n. 
religious year, of Zns. alleg¬ 
ed to have begun with the 
month of Dae Ddddr, and end¬ 
ed with that of Adar, in the 
first age of Avestic times, 234. 
consists of 12 months of 365 days 
with five complementary days, 
356, 

of 365 days, still current among 
Parsis, believed to have been 
introduced about 505 B. G., 
368. 

the Bundahishn indicates, 
(though doubtful), that the 
Parsi year began with the 
equinox, 358. 

the Iranian Year and regularly 
recurring feasts, 374 n. 

Yedatogobin, 382 n. 

Yervan and Yervanic sect, (See 
“ Zarvan.”) 

Yezd, 21. 120,127. 
portrait of a Zoroastrian 
family in, on p, 144 B. 
Chardin and Ker Porter's ao* 
counts of Zns. in, 106. 
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Tead,— {oontd) 

geography eto. of, 112, 113. 
Zoroastrians io, 118, 118, 145. 
history of, 116. 

fire-temples in, in 1858 A.D., 
128. 

schools established in, 186. 

B. G. Browne’s aooount of the 
Zns. in, 138. 

Napier Malcolm’s residence in, 
and account of Zns. in, 144, 
Yezdezard, King, (see Yaz- 
dazard.”) 

Yim, (see “Jamshid”) 

Yima, 123 n, 190. 

Yale, 34, 308, 

aooount by, of Sir Streynsham 
Master, 36. 

Son the Muhappas or Mobeds in 
Oanton, 36. 

and Burnell’s Anglo-Indian 
Glossary t 45 o. 

Z 

Zadra-Earta, Tin Hyroania), 
identified with Sari in Mazan- 
daran, 53 n. 

Zakariya al-Kazwani, 151 n. 
Zand-Avesta, (see **Zend- 
Avesta.”) 

Zarathushtra, Prophet, (see Zo¬ 
roaster.”) 

Zarir, 94 n. 

Zarthusht-Namaht 39, 236. 
ZurthiMht-nd^Disdt (»traditional 
anniversary of the passing of 
Zoroaster), 

Zoroaster passed away, in 
Baotria, 413. 

traditional anniversary data, 
413. 

Gazetted by Government as a 
sacred holiday, 418. 

(Bee, also, under '^Zoroaster”) 
Zarthushti, (Journal), 42 n, 884 n. 
Zarthushti Abhyde, of K. B. Oa« 
ma, 52 n, 426 


Zartkusti din-ni khol hamdH 
MandlU (»'Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Besearches in the 
Zoroastrian Beligion’), 52 n, 
53 n, 54 n, 56 n, 221,252 (for 
Funds etc. of), 312 n, 818 n, 
329, 331 n, 355 n, 377 n, 
886 n, 387 n, 391 n, 396 n, 
409, 426 n, 436 n. 

Zarthushti Fasli Sdl Mandat, 
(•'The Zoroastrian Seasonal 
Year Association’), 235. 

(See, also, under " Fasli Year 
controversy”) 

Zarthushti Girls’ School Mandli, 
Funds etc. of, 250. 

Zarthushti Stree Mandal, ("Asso¬ 
ciation of Zoroastrian Women”) 
Funds etc. for work-classes of, 
252. 

Zarthushtiond Boj Mdh-nA-lagti 
sodh khdl, (^'Besearches into 
the question of the Day and 
Month of the Parsi New 
Year), 

a Gujarati brochure by K. B. 
Cama, 214. 

Zarvan, and Zarvani sect, 376 n. 

Zat Sparam, (book). 433 n. 

Zem-daitit (•'erection of the 
earth’), 390. 

Zend-Avesta, 

Charitable Schools for the teach¬ 
ing of the languages of the, 
250, 252. 

(See, also, under "Avesta.”) 

Zil-as-Sultan, Masud Mirzi, 
Prince Governor^ of Ispahan, 
149. 

portrait of, on p. 148 A. 

Zinet, 30 n. 

Zohak, (Azi Dahdka), (monster), 

121 , 122 . 

Zoroaster, (classical name of Zara- 
thushtrk), the Prophet of Iran, 
23 n, 24 n, 81.82, 242, 243, 245, 
246, 247, 805, 809 n, 819 n, 
820, 411. 
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Zoroaster,—(conid.) 

Mazdeism, (the religion of Maz¬ 
da, the Almighty Lord), re¬ 
vealed to, 12. 

Moral philosophy taught by, 13. 
the Bev. Dr Hope Moulton 
gives lectures, in Bombay, in 
counection with, and subjects 
appertaining to, 23 n. 
the Magi existed before, 32 n. 
mention of, by Pliny and in 
EddaSt 40. 

legend of the laughing of, at 
birth, 39. 

alleged co-temporaneous mar¬ 
riage of, with three wives not 
proveable in the Avesta or the 
Dinkart, 98 n. 
preached monogamy, 98 n. 
alleged picture of, seen by Ed. 

G. Browne in Yezd, 143. 
Zoroaster and Christy (book), by 
Lord Bishop Meurin, 245. 
teaches that man shall never 
serve Ormazd by fasting and 
austerities, 333. 

his Odthds (or Psalms) revealed 
to, 360. 

traditionalbirth-day of, observed 
by Parsis on Khorddd-sdl 
day, 387, 413. 

Life and Legend of, by Prof, F. 
Justi, 411 n. 

traditional narratives of circum- 
stances under which Zoroaster 
passed away, 413, 431 n. 
age of, when he passed away, in 
Baotria, 413, 

current idealized pictures of, 
on pp. 414 A, 414 B. 
worship of Fire already in exist¬ 
ence before the prophet pro¬ 
mulgated his religion, 411 n. 
firf-temples said to be more 
anoient tbatf, 412 n. 
kind of sacrifice offered by, 428 n. 
and bars6m, 429 n. 

Marion Crawford’s Zoroaster, 

482 n. 


Zoroastrian Brotherhood Bociety, 
22 n. 

Zoroastrian Calendar, (issued on 
every Parsi New Year’s day, by 
M Jagosh), 108 n. 111 n, 112 n, 
168, 194 n, 266, 374 n, 277 n, 
427 n. 

Zoroastrian religious ceremonies, 
exclusion of foreigners from be¬ 
ing present at, and some of 
the reasons alleged therefor, 
422. 

mere mock-ceremonies witness¬ 
ed by some Europeans, 310 n. 
Anquetil Duperron’s allegation 
of having witnessed, discre¬ 
dited by J. J. Modi, 310 n, 
(for which see also Modi’s book 
on ' Duperron ’ etc.) 

Zoroastrian Period of Indian His¬ 
tory, 

Zaper on, by Dr D.B. Spooner, 
37. 

Zoroastrian Theology, (book), by 
Dastur Dr M. N. Dhalla, (see 
under “ Dhalla, M.N”) 

Zoroastrianism, 

strong influence of, in India 
long before Ohandragupta, 39. 
eighty-thousand Brahmans said 
to have been converted to, 
39. 

Judaism and Christianity present 
some likenesses to. 378 n. 
Christianity and Judaism have 
developed series of fundamen¬ 
tal ideas which can be recog¬ 
nized in the obscure passages 
of the Odthds of Zoroaster, 
311 n. 

is it possible to be a Zoroas- 
trian without wearing the 
sacred Sudarah and Kustif 
319. 

Zoroastrians in Persia, 

(see, also, under *^Oabar $**): 
offer resistance to conversion, 
29. 

some remain in their fatherland, 

29. 
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ZoroftBirians in PerBia, — (contd,) 

Bome Beek refuge in moun¬ 
tains of Ehorassan, 29. 

in the island of Hormuz, SO. 

some embark for India, 31. 

Chapter II. on, 101 et seq. 

8hah Abbas settles some Zn. 
families near Ispahan, 103 n. 

Thevenot's account of Zn. 
women in 1664-67 A. D., 
105. 

Daulier's account of Zn, women 
and their costumes, in 1665 
A.D., 106. 

Chardin’s account of, and of 
their women, 106. 

Eer Porter's account of, 107. 

Houssay’s account of, 118. 

Benjamin’s account of, 119. 

Houtum Schindler’s account of, 
119. 

B. G. Browne’s account of, 
138. 

Napier Malcolm’s account of, 
144. 

Bev. Isac Adams’ account of, 
151. 

Censuses of, 108 et seq. 

eolony of, in Ardesbtan, 110. 
and in Agda, Anar, Fattabad, 
Sadekabad, Turkabad, 110. 

in Yezd, 113 ef seq. 

physical and moral etc. condi¬ 
tion of, at the present day, 
117. 


Zoroastrians in Persia,— (contd.) 
the remnants of, that remained 
in Persia after alleged exodus 
to India, 119. 

condition of, in 1511 A.D. 121. 
write, (in 1511), to their co¬ 
religionists in India, 121, 
124. 

and the Jazya tax, 129, 133, 
184. 

relations between the Parsis in 
India and the, 125. 
principal grievances of, 131. 
Fund for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of, 135. 
agents in Persia for the ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of, 
135. Pictures of the agents, 
on p. 134 A. 

marriage of Mazdean girls of, 
through a Fund established in 
Bombay, 136. 

conversion of, to Mahomedan- 
ism, 151 n. 

Dari (dialect or patbis) of, 152. 
statements of persecution of, by 
Arabs, 155. 

statements of persecution of, 
questioned by Dr Weil, 155, 
O. K. Nariman’s *Note’ on 
the alleged persecution of, 
155. (For Editor’s note 
thereon, see hU ' Note to 
Vol. 1.’) 

Zdtit (or Zot » * officiating Zn. 
priest’), 380. 
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PRESS AND OTHER OPINIONS. 


The “ Jamc Jamshed,’* (of 3l8t August 1912) 
(daily newspaper, Bombay) says 


The termination of Mr. M.M. 
Murzban*s self-imposed labours in 
these columns, yesterday, marks 
the end of the second stage of his 
enthusiastic and unflagging effort 
to give an up-to-date History of his 
community to the public. The first 
stage was the attempt to obtain a 
reliable and readable translation 
in English from the French 
original, a thing which those 
who have been behind the 
scenes know well enough gave 
our friend no little trouble and cost 
him no small expense. The second 
stage was the printing of the 
translation in these columns, a 
work which entailed a no smaller 
expenditure of time, labour and 
money. The work has been a 
prodigious one, taking into parti¬ 
cular consideration the circum¬ 
stances under which it has had 
to be accomplished; and Mr. 
Murzban may be frankly acknow¬ 
ledged to have laid his community 
under an eternal debt of gratitude 
thereby. We doubt not the future 
generations will appraise the 
merit of the work he has done at 
its true value. The Notes which 


Mr. Murzban has had to append to 
illuminate the text and to make 
the History more up-to-date and 
instructive must have cost him, 
as the reader must have well 
realised for himself, labour which 
it would be impossible to over¬ 
estimate. Indeed the Notes often 
appeared to exceed the text in 
volume ; but this was inevitable, 
considering the fact that Miss Me- 
nant's History appeared no less 
than ten years ago, since which 
great and portentous changes have 
taken place in the constitution, 
the religious customs, the social 
habits, and the outlook on life ge¬ 
nerally of the community. Mr. 
Murzban promises to embody the 
longer of these Notes in the text, 
if the work ever comes to be 
published in book-form. Person¬ 
ally, we should think that rather 
than doing this, he employed 
the immense quantity of the in¬ 
formation he has gathered in his 
Notes as materials to write a 
separate History of Our Own 
Times, which would be a befitt¬ 
ing supplement to Miss Menant’s 
work. As a trained and experi- 
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enti^d writer, a sober observer 
of iMn and things, and a pains¬ 
taking and judiciooB marshaller 
of facts and figures, he is well 
qualified to undertake such a 
work, and, coming separately and 
standing by itself, it would be 
more readable, useful and inter¬ 
esting. But this is merely a 
friendly suggestion’” 

• • • 

“ A LABOUR OP LOVB.” 

Jame Jamshed, (llthSeptr. 
1912)” By bringing to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion his supple¬ 
mentary Notes to Miss Menant’s 
History of the Farsis, Mr. M.M. 
Murzban, Bar.-at-Law, has placed 
the community under his obli¬ 
gation. No one who has gone 
through his truly stupendous 
Notes will help marvelling at a 
task which Mr. Murzban modestly 
calls only " a labour of love.” I 
wish we had a few more workers 
of the same stamp in our commu¬ 
nity. Prom first to last the Notes 
breathe the spirit of an earnest 
worker who has devoted his 
time, labour, and money for 
rendering the community a real 
service. It is to be sincerely 
wished thatso much labour willnot 
be wasted by being buried in the 
' ephemeral pages of a daily journal. 
The Notes by themselves, quite 
independent of the text, would be 
wor& preserving in book-form and 


Mr. Murzban, it is to be hoped, 
will not stop short in the present 
stage of his labours. A commu¬ 
nity which has done so much in 
the past for education, might be 
considered the last in the world to 
neglect to requite true worth and 
merit.” 

* ♦ « 

“ Les Parsis ”: A history of the 
Zoroastrian Communities of India 
by Mile. D. Menant (Paris: 1891: 
Octavo). Translation, from 
French, in the Annals of the 
Ouimet Musee, Educational Sec¬ 
tion, Vol. VII :— 

“ This book bearing a signature 
dear to the Academy is not, how¬ 
ever, the work of the fellow- 
member to whom it is dedicated as 
a mark of filial affection. It 
exhibits the enquiring mind, the 
taste for wide and accurate re¬ 
search, the pattern and inspiration 
of which the author found under 
the paternal roof in that library 
with every volume in which she 
had been early familiar. We 
have, here, printed among the 
Annals of the Guimet Collection 
the first part of a wide and 
scholarly study to embrace the 
whole history of the Zoroastrian 
Communities of India. It covers 
all that relates to the civil life of 
the Farsees. The man is followed 
through the various aspects of his 
Ufe from birth to death in the light 



of the oustoms and habits described 
by old travellers and the changes 
which have taken place since the 
beginning of the century. The 
growth of education has been 
studied with the greatest care. 

It is through education conduc¬ 
ted amongst them on purely 
western lines that Parsees have 
succeeded in reaching the unique 
position which they hold in 
India. The author is especi¬ 
ally concerned to elucidate in 
Chapter VIII. the evolution which 
has taken place in the breast of 
the Community, and which, after 
eleven centuries of isolation, has 
brought the Parsees into the high 
tide of modern life by way of trade 
energy, literature and politics. 
Thanks to this effort, not only have 
they raised themselves in India to 
the highest posts attainable by 
natives, but two of them have 
recently succeeded in entering the 
British Parliament. The work 
testifies to singularly rich and 
accurate information. It is astoni¬ 
shing that without having lived in 

Note :—For a review of Les Parsisy 
of Vol. I 


or even visited the country the 
author should have been able to 
collect so many curious facts and 
so much accurate information. 
She owes this chiefly to her know¬ 
ledge of all English sources. But 
she also has the happy knack of 
taking advantage of personal 
relations with Parsee men and 
women of which she has made the 
best whether by correspondence or 
profiting by the journeys which 
these strangers gladly make in 
Europe. 

These relations have enabled 
her to add to her study 21 plates 
besides the text and numerous 
sketches or portraits inserted in 
the letter-press. The subjects of 
illustration are various and well 
chosen. 

The second part, to appear later, 
is confined to an account of the 
religious duties of the Parsees. It 
will contain in addition a certain 
number of documents on the cult 
and the temples, drawn from 
official sources.*' 

in The Times of Indiay see end 
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